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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  field-test  a  structured 

multimodal  family  intervention  strategy  for  use  with  small  groups  of  families 

whose  children  have  witnessed/experienced  domestic  violence.  A  new  multimodal 

group  intervention  was  constructed  and  examined:  the  Responsible  Steps  toward 

Violence  Prevention  program  (RSVP).  This  program  is  based  on  feminist  theory, 

with  an  emphasis  on  balancing  power,  control,  and  other  variables  in  such  families. 

In  addition,  the  impact  of  the  newly  developed,  multimodal,  group  intervention  for 

children  in  these  families  was  researched.  The  new  multimodal  intervention 

strategy  and  the  results  of  this  study  add  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 

counseling  and  related  interventions. 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 

I  told  him,  who  the  hell  was  he?  And  I  threw  a  glass  of  root  beer  in  his  face.  My 
husband  gave  me  a  back  hand,  so  I  just  went  upstairs  to  the  bedroom  and  got  into 
a  nightgown.  And  he  kept  telling  me  to  come  downstairs  and  I  said  "No-just 
leave  me  alone."  ...  He  come  up  and  went  right  through  the  door.  Knocked  the 
whole  top  panel  off  of  the  door  and  got  into  the  room.  Ripped  the  nightgown 
right  off  my  back,  just  bounced  me  off  every  wall  in  that  bedroom.  Then  he  threw 
me  down  the  stairs  and  .  .  .  outside  in  the  snow  and  just  kept  kicking  me  and 
saying  it  was  too  soon  for  me  to  be  pregnant.  (Yllo,  1993,  p.  56) 

When  stories  of  domestic  violence  are  recounted,  initial  reactions  range  from 
"What  did  she  do  to  deserve  that?"  to  "What  kind  of  psycho  is  he?"  to  "Why  doesn't  she 
just  leave?"  How  people  react  to  such  tragic  stories  is  often  determined  by  such  things  as 
their  beliefs  about  men  and  women,  societal  roles,  family  structure,  and  domestic 
violence. 

One  thing  that  most  people  agree  on,  no  matter  what  their  perspective,  is  that 
domestic  violence  in  the  United  States  is  a  very  serious  and  growing  problem.  The 
results  of  the  National  Crime  Victimization  Survey  of  1982  indicated  that  91%  of  all 
violent  crimes  between  spouses  were  directed  at  women  by  husbands  or  ex-husbands,  and 
5%  were  directed  at  husbands  by  wives  or  ex-wives  (Browne,  1987).  Even  among 
researchers  who  have  found  the  prevalence  rate  of  assaults  by  wives  to  be  about  the  same 
as  that  for  husbands  (Straus  &  Gelles,  1990),  it  is  noted  that  husbands  usually  engage  in 
more  repeated  and  more  violent  attacks  than  do  females  (Straus,  1993). 
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In  addition  to  injury  to  adult  partners  in  the  family,  domestic  violence  places 
children  at  considerable  physical  risk  and  has  been  called  the  single  major  precursor  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect  fatalities  in  the  United  States.  Between  3.3  million  and 
10  million  children  may  witness  domestic  violence  each  year  in  the  United  States  and  are 
at  increased  risk  of  being  abused  themselves  (Straus,  1993).  Of  children  living  in  violent 
homes,  it  has  been  estimated  that  50%  of  the  girls  will  become  adult  victims  of  battering, 
and  70%  of  the  boys  will  become  adult  batterers.  Sons  who  witness  violence  have  a 
1 000%  greater  rate  (ten  times  as  great)  of  wife  abuse  than  those  who  do  not  witness 
violence  (Straus,  1993). 

The  impact  of  domestic  violence  on  families  can  be  seen  in  the  continued 
generational  cycle  of  violence,  economic  loss  for  the  family  as  a  unit,  impairment  of 
familial  relationships,  and  reinforcement  of  a  negative  power  structure.  In  addition,  and 
most  important  for  this  study,  violence  may  be  learned  by  all  family  members  as  a  coping 
strategy  that  supersedes  appropriate  parenting  and  caregiving  skills  and  results  in  the 
separation  of  parents  and  children  through  court  adjudication  (Klein,  Stremler,  &  Mills, 
1994). 

The  consequences  of  domestic  violence  to  society  include  the  breakdown  of 
families,  the  costs  of  foster  care  and  supervised  visitation,  increased  stress  on  economic 
and  social  resources,  and  the  loss  of  human  capital  through  incapacitation  or  death. 
Absenteeism  from  work  because  of  domestic  violence  costs  American  businesses 
between  3  billion  and  5  billion  dollars  and  another  100  million  dollars  in  medical  bills 
annually  (Klein  et  al.,  1994). 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

It  is  clear  that  domestic  violence  is  a  major  problem  in  the  United  States. 
However,  effective  strategies  to  deal  with  domestic  violence  that  will  assist  in  reconciling 
families  when  appropriate  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

Most  of  the  interventions  that  exist  today  are  designed  to  treat  batterers,  victims, 
and  children  in  separate  groups  (Tolman  &  Bennett,  1990;  Dutton,  1992;  Peled  & 
Edleson,  1 992),  that  is,  in  isolation  from  other  family  members.  Less  common,  however, 
is  research  into  the  effectiveness  of  couples  therapy  or  family  interventions  for  families 
involved  in  domestic  violence  (Avis,  1992;  Kaufman,  1992).  It  is  even  rarer  to  find 
studies  that  are  designed  to  investigate  multimodal  interventions  with  families  involved 
in  domestic  violence  (Dutton,  1992;  Hanks,  1992). 

Few  programs  presently  exist  to  help  families  that  want  to  stay  together  when 
domestic  violence  has  been  identified  as  a  problem.  While  some  women  want  to  leave 
their  abusive  partners,  other  women  want  their  relationships  to  survive  and  the  violence  to 
stop.  According  to  Lerman  (1986),  even  some  victims  who  press  charges  against  their 
partners  want  to  stay  with  them,  and  many  return  to  their  abusive  partners  even  when  it  is 
not  wise  to  do  so.  Many  women  work  hard  to  free  themselves  from  violence,  yet  are 
committed  to  remaining  with  their  abusive  partners  (Bowker,  1993). 

Further,  there  are  many  batterers  who,  in  an  effort  to  keep  their  families  together, 
have  completed  programs  designed  to  help  them  stop  battering  but  who,  nevertheless, 
continue  to  abuse  their  partners  (Tolman  &  Bennett,  1990)  following  such  treatment. 
Many  children  who  witness  domestic  violence  often  are  able  to  discriminate  between 
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positive  and  negative  aspects  of  relationships  with  batterers  and  do  not  appear  to  transfer 
or  generalize  feelings  about  batterers  to  nonviolent  parents  (Sternberg,  Lamb, 
Greenbaum,  Dawud,  Cortes,  &  Lorey,  1994).  Along  with  family  members  who  are 
willing  to  participate  in  an  intervention  for  the  entire  family,  there  are  researchers  who 
recommend  family  intervention,  when  appropriate,  after  family  members  are  treated 
separately  (Hanks,  1992;  Walker,  1996),  even  though  such  intervention  programs  rarely 
exist. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  field-test  a  structured  multimodal 
family  intervention  strategy  for  use  with  small  groups  of  families  whose  children  have 
witnessed/experienced  domestic  violence.  The  researcher  constructed  and  examined  the 
effects  of  a  multimodal  group  intervention  based  on  feminist  theory,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  balance  of  power,  control,  and  other  variables  in  such  families.  In  addition,  the 
impact  of  the  newly  developed,  multimodal,  group  intervention  for  children  in  these 
families  was  researched.  The  new  multimodal  intervention  strategy  and  the  results  of  this 
study  add  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  counseling  and  related  interventions  for 
families  experiencing  domestic  violence. 

Research  Questions 

The  following  questions  focused  the  data  collection— from  research  literature  as 
well  as  qualitative  observations  and  interviews— and  analysis  and  formed  the  basis  for  the 
development  and  field-testing  of  the  multimodal  intervention. 
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1 .  What  factors  do  participating  family  members,  including  children,  identify 
that  lead  to  incidents  of  domestic  violence?  What  are  their  suggestions  for  using  the 
knowledge  of  these  factors  in  the  development  and  field-testing  of  the  multimodal 
program? 

2.  What  are  the  gender  role  expectations  among  the  participating  family 
members?  How  are  these  expectations  presented  by  family  members?  How  can  these 
factors  be  applied  to  the  intervention  being  developed? 

3.  What  conceptions  of  power  and  control  are  expressed  by  the  participating 
family  members?  Who  appears  to  have  the  most  control?  What  factors  help  to  balance 
power  and  control  among  adult  partners?  How  might  these  factors  be  considered  in  the 
intervention? 

4.  What  do  participating  family  members  respond  to  in  the  multimodal 
intervention  program? 

5.  What  do  the  intervention  program  facilitators  do  with  the  information 
generated  by  participating  families,  and  how  might  this  information  shape  the  multimodal 
program  being  field-tested? 

Methodological  Approach 
The  multimodal  family  intervention  strategy  was  constructed  from  an  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  research  literature  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  pertinent  to  counseling 
families  with  domestic  violence.  In  addition,  the  involved  families  and  the  intervention 
facilitators  were  observed  and  interviewed  and  were  involved  in  focus-group  discussions 
as  a  means  to  both  formulate  and  evaluate  (field-test)  the  intervention  strategy. 
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The  analysis  and  interpretive  approach  used  in  this  study  was  the  constant 
comparative  method  (Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967),  which  involves  a  constant  interplay 
between  data  collection  and  data  analysis.  Separate  focus  groups  for  adults  and  children 
were  linked  with  individual  interviewing  and  participant  observation  in  order  to  collect 
qualitative  data.  A  focus  group  for  facilitators  also  provided  qualitative  data.  The 
hallmark  of  focus  groups  is  the  explicit  use  of  the  group  interaction  to  produce  data  and 
insights  that  would  be  less  accessible  without  the  interaction  found  in  a  group  (Morgan, 
1988).  This  approach  was  highly  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

An  indication  of  the  setting  for  the  intervention  process,  the  subjects  involved,  the 
timetable  for  the  intervention,  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  data  collection  procedures 
and  analysis  and  interpretation  techniques,  among  other  things,  is  given  in  Chapter  III. 
Contribution  to  Theory 

Violence  in  many  forms  pervades  American  life.  While  the  debate  about  the 
cause  of  domestic  violence  is  far  from  resolved,  the  analysis  of  gender  as  an  explanatory 
variable  goes  beyond  the  sex  of  the  individuals  to  probing  how  male/female  relationships 
are  socially  structured.  What  has  emerged  from  this  debate  is  substantial  agreement  that 
behavior  in  families  cannot  be  isolated  from  social  values  and  structures  (Berliner,  1990). 

Domestic  violence  is  a  human  issue  in  which  the  commonalities  between  men  and 
women  are  acknowledged.  It  is  also  a  gender  issue  through  which  we  can  investigate  the 
possibility  of  differences,  recognize  the  distinct  needs  of  family  members  who  occupy 
different  places  in  the  social  hierarchy,  and  explore  the  cost  of  inequality  and  violence  for 
all  concerned  (Bograd,  1990).  The  organizing  principle  for  understanding  domestic 
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violence  postulated  in  this  study  is  gender  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  between 
men  and  women  (Bograd,  1990).  Therefore,  a  feminist  theoretical  framework  is  used  to 
frame  the  study. 

In  many  family  therapy  and  feminist  theoretical  frameworks,  the  social  context  is 
viewed  as  a  prime  determinant  of  behavior  (Libow,  Raskin,  &  Caust,  1982).  In  both 
feminist  theory  and  family  systems  theory,  the  use  of  static  psychiatric  diagnostic  labels 
is  avoided,  and  concrete  observable  behavior  change  is  an  outcome  criterion  (Bograd, 
1988). 

In  contrast  to  traditional  family  systems  theory  in  which  parity  of  power  is 
assumed,  the  reality  of  unequal  oppression  and  unequal  power  relations  between  men  and 
women  is  a  pivotal  concept  to  feminist  theory  (Bograd,  1988).  This  concept  is  crucial  to 
understanding  domestic  violence  as  a  "cycle  of  violence." 

Walker  (1979)  first  identified  and  described  a  battering  cycle  experienced  by 
women  in  their  homes.  This  "Cycle  Theory  of  Violence"  has  three  distinct  phases  that 
vary  in  time  and  intensity:  (a)  the  tension-building  phase,  (b)  the  explosion  or  acute 
battering  incident,  and  (c)  the  calm,  loving  respite. 

The  systemic  view  that  the  couple  is  locked  into  a  destructive  cycle  that  each  has 
a  part  in  maintaining  and  the  feminist  view  that  the  man  is  fully  responsible  for  the 
battering  are  not  mutually  exclusive  (Cook  &  Frantz-Cook,  1984;  Wileman  &  Wileman, 
1995b).  Research  involving  battered  women  has  shown  that  these  women  engage  in 
behaviors  designed  to  maximize  their  survival,  such  as  remaining  silent  during  the 
batterer's  attack,  and  almost  never  challenging  the  batterer  once  the  incident  is  over 


(Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a).  However,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this  passive 
behavior  on  the  part  of  battered  women  does  not  make  them  responsible  for  violence 
perpetrated  by  their  male  batterer.  Unfortunately,  this  behavior  is  likely  to  facilitate  the 
continuation  of  the  cycle  of  violence,  especially  if  the  batterer  does  not  accept 
responsibility  for  his  violent  acts.  Feminist  family  systems  theory,  which  holds  the  man 
fully  responsible  for  the  battering  while  acknowledging  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  problem 
and  its  impact  on  children,  provides  a  theoretical  framework  for  effective  intervention. 
This  theory  is  explained  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  II. 

Further,  feminist  family  systems  theory  will  be  used  in  the  development  of  the 
intervention  by  utilizing  the  cycle  of  violence  model  to  explore  the  dynamics  of  battering 
relationships  and  to  develop  activities  to  change  those  dynamics.  The  development  of  the 
intervention  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  will  be  guided  by  an  analysis  of 
factors  acknowledged  in  feminist  family  systems  theory  to  be  important  in  families 
involved  in  domestic  violence,  such  as  power  and  control  issues,  gender  role 
expectations,  and  victim  vulnerability.  Activities  will  be  designed  to  balance  power  and 
control,  create  awareness  of  and  change  in  gender  role  expectations,  and  reduce  victim 
vulnerability.  The  intervention  will  also  include  activities  that  promote  nonviolent  ways 
of  resolving  conflict,  increase  positive  interactions,  and  reduce  the  risk  of  recurring 
incidents  of  domestic  violence. 

The  development  of  the  intervention  and  its  field-testing  will  contribute  to  the 
theoretical  understanding  of  families  involved  in  domestic  violence,  the  dynamics  that 
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contribute  to  domestic  violence,  and  the  factors  necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  domestic 
violence. 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  terms  were  used  in  the  manner 
defined. 

A  battered  woman  is  one  who  has  been  subjected  to  domestic  violence  or  the 
threat  of  violence  by  a  man  with  whom  she  has  an  intimate  "marital"  relationship  that 
may  or  may  not  be  legally  sanctioned. 

A  batterer  is  a  man  who  engages  in  acts  of  physical  violence  (Straus  &  Gelles, 
1990),  psychological,  sexual  and/or  property  violence  (Hanks,  1992),  and  threat  of 
violence  in  order  to  control,  subjugate,  and  intimidate  women  (Jacobson,  1994a). 

Batterers  Intervention  Program  (BIP)  is  a  26-week  court-ordered  program  of 
structured  weekly  group  meetings,  led  by  a  trained  facilitator,  for  batterers.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  help  batterers  end  their  battering  behavior.  In  this  study,  the  BIP  is 
the  state-mandated  program  in  Florida's  8th  Judicial  Circuit. 

Children  who  witness  violence  are  those  who  have  observed  or  heard  domestic 
violence  being  perpetrated  upon  a  battered  woman  by  a  batterer,  where  at  least  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  biological  parent  to  the  children. 

Clinical  interview  is  a  process  to  assess  or  evaluate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
family's  presenting  problem(s),  the  parents'  and  children's  current  level  of  psychosocial 
functioning,  and  willingness  and  readiness  to  participate  in  treatment. 
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Communication  competence  is  the  ability  of  a  person  to  interact  effectively  with 
other  people  (Duran,  1992).  The  most  frequently  cited  dimension  of  communication 
competence  is  adaptability,  which  is  conceptualized  as  the  ability  to  perceive  socio- 
interpersonal  relationships  and  adapt  one's  behaviors  and  goals  accordingly  (Duran, 
1992). 

Cycle  of  violence,  as  defined  by  Walker  (1979),  is  a  battering  cycle  with  three 
phases  that  vary  in  time  and  intensity  for  the  same  couple  and  between  different  couples. 
These  phases  are  (a)  the  tension-building  phase,  (b)  the  explosion  or  acute  battering 
incident,  and  (c)  the  calm,  loving  respite.  MacDonald  (1989)  has  a  similar  five-phase 
definition:  (a)  build-up  phase,  in  which  disagreement  without  resolution  occurs;  (b)  the 
stand-over  phase,  in  which  control,  fear,  submission,  and  intoxicating  anger  and  violent 
explosion  occurs;  (c)  the  remorse  phase,  in  which  justification  and  minimization  of  guilt 
occur  along  with  withdrawal  by  the  victim;  (d)  the  buy-back  phase,  in  which  pursuit  and 
promises  are  made  by  the  batterer;  and  (e)  the  honeymoon  phase,  in  which  mutual 
dependency  is  reestablished. 

Domestic  violence  is  violence  that  occurs  between  two  adults  in  a  mutually 
defined  significant,  intimate  "marital"  relationship  that  may  or  may  not  be  legally 
sanctioned  (Hanks,  1992).  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  domestic  violence  implies  a 
man  battering  a  woman,  and  battering  includes  acts  of  physical  violence  that  pose  a 
serious  risk  of  injury,  i.e.,  kicking,  biting,  punching,  choking,  beating,  and/or  the  use  of 
weapons  (Straus  &  Gelles,  1990).  The  physical  battering  may  be  accompanied  by 
psychological,  sexual,  and/or  property  violence  (Hanks,  1992).  This  definition  also 
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includes  the  threat  of  violence  in  order  to  control,  subjugate,  and  intimidate  women 
(Jacobson,  1994a). 

Effective  communication  skills  are  speaking  and  listening  behaviors  designed  to 
prevent  the  escalation  of  tension  leading  to  incidents  of  domestic  violence.  These  skills 
also  facilitate  greater  understanding  and  acceptance  of  each  member  of  the  family  and  are 
incorporated  within  the  multimodal  treatment  intervention  model. 

Interpersonal  worries  of  children  who  witness  domestic  violence  include  concern 
about  a  family  member's  vulnerability  and  the  potential  for  harmful  behavior  by  someone 
in  the  family  (Graham-Bermann,  1996). 

Multimodal  family  intervention  is  a  structured  16-week  program  in  which  adult 
family  members  participate  in  same-gender  group  treatment,  small  group  multifamily 
treatment,  and  children's  group  treatment.  This  intervention  addresses  knowledge  about 
domestic  violence  and  its  effect  on  the  family,  healthy  communication  skills,  victim 
vulnerability,  violent  behavior,  and  children's  safety  skills. 

Psvchoeducational  services  are  characterized  by  treatment  that  is  oriented  around 
the  acquisition  of  new  skills,  is  more  educative  than  therapeutic,  and  provides 
psychological  information  without  psychoanalysis  (adapted  from  Hanks,  1992;  Wittmer, 
1998). 

Safety  skills  are  a  set  of  behaviors  designed  to  keep  victims  and  potential  victims 
of  domestic  violence  out  of  danger  during  incidents  of  violent  behavior  by  a  batterer. 
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Self-blame  is  the  act  of  placing  responsibility  upon  oneself.  In  this  study,  it  refers 
to  the  tendency  of  children  to  blame  themselves  for  conflict  that  occurs  between  their 
parents. 

State-mandated  batterers  program  is  a  26-week  court-ordered  program  for 
batterers.  In  this  study,  the  program  refers  to  the  program  in  the  8th  Judicial  Circuit  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Victim  vulnerability  is  a  condition  measured  using  the  Profile  of  Mood  States 
(POMS)  that  reflects  the  battered  woman's  capability  of  being  physically  and  emotionally 
wounded,  with  some  loss  of  positive-coping  behaviors  (Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a). 

Violent  behavior  is  behavior  by  the  batterer,  adopted  to  control  his  victim,  that 
results  in  physical,  sexual,  and/or  psychological  damage,  forced  social  isolation,  or 
economic  deprivation,  or  behavior  that  leaves  a  woman  living  in  fear. 
Organization  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  presented  in  eight  chapters.  The  present  chapter  provides 
background  information  and  a  rationale  for  the  study.  Chapter  II  contains  a  review  of  the 
literature  about  domestic  violence,  functions  of  domestic  violence,  and  feminist  theory 
and  domestic  violence.  Chapter  III  contains  a  description  of  the  methodology  and 
research  design  of  the  study.  In  Chapter  IV,  the  development  of  the  intervention  model 
for  adults  is  elaborated  and  discussed.  Chapter  V  contains  the  development  of  the 
intervention  model  specifically  designed  for  children  who  have  witnessed  domestic 
violence.  In  Chapter  VI,  the  researcher  analyzed  and  discussed  field-test  data  for  the 
adult  program  model.    Chapter  VII  contains  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  field-testing 
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for  the  children's  program  model.  Chapter  VIII  includes  a  summary,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  for  further  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

Domestic  Violence 

The  American  family  has  been  described  as  the  most  violent  of  institutions,  with 
approximately  1.6  million  wives  severely  assaulted  each  year  (McKay,  1994)  and  at  least 
3.3  million  American  children  annually  at  risk  of  witnessing  and/or  experiencing 
domestic  violence  (Peled  &  Edleson,  1992).  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct 
and  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a  16-week  structured,  multimodal  family-intervention 
strategy  for  use  with  groups  of  families  whose  children  have  witnessed  or  experienced 
domestic  violence.  The  review  of  related  literature  in  this  chapter  was  the  basis  for  the 
intervention  model  that  was  developed.  This  literature  review  includes  (a)  types  of 
domestic  violence;  (b)  functions  of  domestic  violence;  (c)  characteristics  of  batterers; 
(d)  characteristics  of  battered  women;  (e)  the  impact  of  domestic  violence  on  children; 
(f)  gender  and  feminist  theory,  used  as  the  framework  for  this  study;  and  (h)  treatment 
models  for  use  with  families  involved  in  domestic  violence. 
Types  of  Domestic  Violence 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  recognized  type  of  domestic  violence  is  physical  abuse 
perpetrated  by  a  man  against  a  woman  who  are  members  of  the  same  family.  Physical 
abuse  has  been  defined  as  "any  behavior  that  involves  the  intentional  use  of  one's  body 
against  the  body  of  another  person  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  risk  of  physical  injury, 
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regardless  of  whether  the  behavior  results  in  actual  injury.  Examples  of  physical  abuse 
include  hitting,  pushing,  shoving,  punching,  pounding,  slapping,  or  use  of  a  weapon  or 
object  to  injure"  (Dutton,  1992,  p.  22).  McKenzie  (1995)  noted  that  "domestic  violence 
encompasses  emotional  abuse  and  physical  attacks  within  the  family  context"  (p.  8). 
Ganley  (1981)  included  sexual  abuse,  psychological  abuse,  and  abuse  toward  property 
and  pets  as  types  of  domestic  violence. 

More  recently,  domestic  violence  has  been  discussed  in  the  context  of  its  function, 
which  is  control  of  the  victim  by  the  perpetrator  (Dutton,  1992).  To  assist  in  determining 
types  of  domestic  violence,  the  Domestic  Abuse  Intervention  Project  in  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  developed  the  Power  and  Control  Wheel  (Pence  &  Paymar,  1986)  and 
identified  eight  different  methods  of  using  power  and  control  in  addition  to  physical  and 
sexual  violence.  These  methods  include  coercion  and  threats,  economic  abuse, 
intimidation,  emotional  abuse,  using  male  privilege,  using  children,  minimizing,  denying, 
blaming,  and  isolation. 

Dutton  (1992)  provided  a  categorization  of  types  of  abuse  based  on  Pence  and 
Paymar's  (1986)  Power  and  Control  Wheel.  Examples  of  the  use  of  children  by  batterers 
to  control  victims  include  such  things  as  attempting  to  make  the  victim  feel  guilty  about 
the  children,  using  children  to  relay  messages,  using  visitation  with  children  to  harass 
victims,  threatening  to  take  children  away  (e.g.,  custody,  kidnapping),  and  threatening  to 
abuse  the  children.  In  addition,  the  use  of  "male  privilege"  as  a  form  of  psychological 
abuse  includes  behaviors  such  as  making  major  decisions  without  the  equal  participation 
of  the  victim  and  unilaterally  defining  male/female  roles  in  the  household  (Dutton,  1992). 
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According  to  Miller  (1995),  nonphysical  abuse  that  occurs  as  part  of  domestic 
violence  includes  emotional  abuse,  psychological  abuse,  social  abuse  (isolation),  and 
economic  abuse.  Emotional  abuse  is  manipulative  behavior  by  the  perpetrator  that  results 
in  the  perception  that  no  matter  how  hard  the  victim  tries,  her  inability  to  satisfy  the 
perpetrator  is  not  due  to  his  unreasonable  demands  but  to  her  own  faults  and  failings. 
Emotional  abuse  may  include  such  things  as  embarrassing  the  victim  in  public, 
accusations  and  curses,  and  stalking. 

Psychological  abuse  is  behavior  designed  to  undermine  the  victim's  confidence  in 
the  use  of  logical  reasoning  to  conduct  her  life.  This  behavior  includes  irrational  and 
unpredictable  outbursts  by  the  perpetrator  for  minor  or  nonexistent  offenses  that  displease 
him.  Other  behaviors  include  keeping  the  victim  in  a  sleep-deprived  state;  propaganda  in 
which  the  abuser,  day  after  day,  calls  the  victim  names  and  in  some  cases  never  uses  her 
name;  and  creating  anxiety  by  threatening  violence  (Miller,  1995). 

Social  abuse  is  behavior  designed  to  isolate  the  female  victim  by  arranging  or 
rearranging  situations  until  she  has  no  contact  with  other  people  such  as  extended  family 
and  friends.  Examples  of  these  behaviors  include  calling  off  plans  made  by  the  victim, 
hiding  car  keys,  locking  her  in  the  bedroom,  locking  her  out  of  the  house,  and  preventing 
work  and  school  attendance  (Miller,  1995). 

Economic  abuse  is  behavior  designed  to  keep  the  victim  financially  dependent  on 
the  perpetrator,  such  as  forcing  the  victim  to  deposit  her  paycheck  in  the  perpetrator's 
account.  Unlike  social  abusers,  some  economic  abusers  insist  that  their  victims  take  a  job 
to  earn  extra  money  for  the  abuser's  bank  account  and  refuse  to  let  them  quit  even  at  the 
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expense  of  the  victim's  health.  It  has  been  reported  that  an  economically  abusive  man 
often  uses  money  as  a  threat,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  leave  the  victim  homeless  and 
penniless  (Miller,  1995). 

In  summary,  domestic  violence  includes  much  more  than  physical  violence.  It 
includes  many  behaviors  designed  by  batterers  to  wield  power  in  attempts  to  control  their 
victims. 
Functions  of  Domestic  Violence 

"Violence  serves  a  purpose  in  the  couple's  interaction  and  thus  is  not  easily 
relinquished"  (Douglas,  1991,  p.  530).  Six  primary  functions  of  violence  in  relationships 
have  been  addressed  by  Douglas  (1991)  and  are  described  below. 

1 .  Violence  releases  tensions.  This  function  is  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
cyclical  nature  of  domestic  violence  as  described  by  Walker  (1979,  1984).  There  is  a 
gradual  buildup  of  tension  in  the  relationship,  and  the  woman  becomes  more  cautious, 
more  passive,  and  more  depressed.  Tension  is  released  in  a  burst  of  anger  and  violence, 
often  triggered  by  an  insignificant  event  that  offers  relief  and  calm  as  the  cycle  begins 
again. 

2.  Violence  is  a  crude  means  of  conflict  resolution.  Momentarily,  violence 
does  stop  a  conflict  from  continuing,  in  that  a  specific  argument  is  ended  and  possibly 
avoided  permanently  afterward.  In  this  case,  warning  signals  of  impending  violence  may 
halt  an  argument. 

3.  Violence  maintains  the  status  quo.  Change  is  usually  very  threatening  in 
relationships  that  have  an  inflexible  structure.  The  existing  rigid  structure  is  known  and 
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understood  by  both  partners  even  if  it  is  unsatisfactory.  When  change  occurs,  violence 
often  serves  to  reestablish  the  status  quo. 

4.  Violence  creates  emotional  distance.  Many  violent  relationships  involve 
partners  who  both  lack  adequate  self-focus  or  clear  boundaries.  In  these  relationships, 
violence  serves  as  a  distancing  mechanism.  If  an  inability  to  tolerate  intimacy  is  present, 
violence  can  resolve  internal  anxiety  associated  with  intimacy,  thus  explaining  why 
violence  may  occur  after  satisfying  sexual  activity. 

5.  Violence  facilitates  intimacy.  For  many  couples,  meaningful  personal 
communication  is  seriously  lacking.  Thus,  violence  will  suddenly  and  dramatically  break 
down  the  emotional  barriers  between  partners  and  a  full  range  of  feelings  from  rage  to 
vulnerability  are  experienced.  This  period,  when  the  partners  "make  up,"  has  been  called 
the  "honeymoon  period"  (Walker,  1979;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a).  Unfortunately, 
this  period  may  represent  the  only  real  emotionally  intimate  moments  experienced  by  the 
couple  and  that  both  partners  eagerly  anticipate. 

6.  Violence  reinforces  a  domination/submission  pattern.  The  primary 
dynamic  process  in  some  violent  relationships  is  domination/submission,  where  each 
partner  attempts  to  intimidate,  coerce,  humiliate,  and  degrade  the  other.  The  abuser  may 
attempt  to  inflict  physical  pain  and  humiliate  the  partner  during  sexual  activity.  In  homes 
where  dynamics  of  the  relationship  include  this  pattern,  Douglas  (1991)  considers 
children  to  be  at  risk  for  both  physical  and  sexual  abuse. 
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Characteristics  of  Batterers 

Low  self-esteem,  poor  impulse  control,  alcoholism,  and  traumatic  childhood  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  that  have  been  attributed  to  men  who  batter  (Yllo,  1993). 
Domestic  abusers  have  self-escalating  negative  arousal  processes  (Sakai,  1991)  and 
engage  in  dominance  and  control  tactics.  Pence  and  Paymar  (1986)  noted  that  these  men 
see  themselves  as  victims  of  a  violent  childhood,  of  a  society  that  makes  them  hide  their 
feelings,  of  a  culture  that  tells  them  to  be  in  control,  and  of  women  who  "won't  make  it  all 
better"  (Sakai,  1991).  Denial,  minimization,  and  blaming  are  typical  defensive  postures 
of  domestic  abusers.  Gondolf  and  Fisher  (1991)  noted  that  60  to  80%  of  batterers  were 
raised  in  violent  homes. 

Wileman  and  Wileman  (1995a)  describe  characteristics  of  perpetrators  to  include 
a  "macho"  male  identity;  impoverished  self-understanding;  diminished  capacity  for 
empathy;  low  self-esteem;  shame;  limited  problem-solving  skills;  and  patriarchal  values, 
attitudes,  and  beliefs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  scientific  progress  in  understanding  the  domestic 
assault  of  women  would  be  aided  by  basic  research  on  classifying  batterers  (Holtzworth- 
Munroe  &  Stuart,  1994).  The  relationship  between  heart  rate  reactivity,  emotionally 
aggressive  behavior,  and  general  violence  in  batterers  has  been  studied  (Gottman, 
Jacobson,  Rushe,  Shortt,  Babcock,  La  Taillade,  &  Waltz,  1995).  As  a  result,  two  specific 
types  of  batterers  were  identified,  with  all  of  the  differences  associated  with  one  variable: 
whether  heart  rate  increased  or  decreased  from  a  baseline  during  the  first  five  minutes  of 
a  marital  interaction.  Type  1  batterers  were  violent  husbands  and  were  more  verbally 
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aggressive  (i.e.,  emotionally  abusive)  toward  their  wives  during  martial  conflict  than 
Type  2  batterers.  Type  1  batterers  were  also  more  violent  toward  friends,  strangers, 
coworkers,  and  bosses  and  had  more  elevated  scales  reflecting  antisocial  behavior  and 
sadistic  aggression.  Type  2  batterers  were  higher  on  dependency  than  were  Type  1 
batterers.  The  researchers  state  that  despite  correlations  involving  physiological 
reactivity,  no  empirical  finding  should  exonerate  batterers  from  moral  responsibility  or 
make  violence  more  acceptable  (Jacobson,  Gottman,  &  Short,  1995). 

In  a  study  investigating  the  relationship  between  locus  of  control  and  level  of 
violence  in  married  couples  (Theodore,  1992),  external  locus  of  control  was  found  to  be  a 
predominant  factor  for  batterers  and  victims.  According  to  Theodore  (1992),  the  main 
characteristic  of  people  with  an  external  locus  of  control  is  that  they  do  not  feel  in  control 
of  their  lives.  They  perceive  others  as  controlling  the  events  in  their  lives,  including  their 
emotional  well-being,  and  they  describe  marital  conflict  as  a  matter  of  bad  luck. 
Characteristics  of  Battered  Women 

"It  is  important  to  recognize  that  battered  women  are  not  a  homogeneous  group. 
They  range  from  women  of  great  strength  and  coping  capacity  to  women  who  experience 
a  wide  spectrum  of  mental  health  difficulties"  (McKay,  1994,  p.  30).  Some  common 
characteristics  of  battered  women  include  low  self-esteem,  strong  traditional  values  about 
the  home  and  prescribed  female  gender-role  stereotypes,  and  a  firm  belief  that  no  one  will 
rescue  them,  so  they  must  fend  for  themselves.  In  addition,  battered  women  may  use  sex 
to  enhance  communication  and  develop  intimacy  (Walker,  1979;  McKenzie,  1995). 
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It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  character  traits  of  battered  women  and 
reactive  states  to  being  battered  (Gondolf  &  Fisher,  1991).  For  example,  battered  women 
have  been  characterized  as  fearful,  overwhelmed,  and  depressed  (Walker,  1 979),  but  such 
characteristics  may  be  the  result  of  being  battered  (Dutton,  1992).  Gondolf  and  Fisher 
(1991)  pointed  out  that  battered  women,  who  at  first  glance  appear  to  have  personality 
disorders  or  schizophrenic  tendencies,  may  actually  exhibit  reactive  states  to  battering 
and  a  life  of  isolation,  put-downs,  and  threats. 

Dutton  (1992)  provides  a  classification  of  responses  by  battered  women  to  trauma 
that  includes  indicators  of  psychological  distress  or  dysfunction,  relational  disturbances, 
and  changes  in  cognitive  schema.  Some  indicators  of  psychological  distress/dysfunction 
include  fear,  anxiety,  hypervigilance,  suspiciousness,  anger,  morbid  hatred,  addictive 
behaviors,  and  somatic  complaints.  Relational  disturbances  include  such  things  as 
attachment  and  dependency  toward  perpetrators,  difficulty  with  trust,  difficulty  with 
intimate  relationships,  and  sexual  difficulties.  Some  indicators  of  change  in  cognitive 
schema  (core  beliefs  about  the  world,  oneself,  and  others)  include  loss  of  safety,  loss  of 
view  of  the  world  as  meaningful,  learned  helplessness,  negative  beliefs  about  self,  and 
tolerance  for  cognitive  inconsistency.  In  addition,  battered  women  also  engage  in 
behaviors  designed  to  help  them  to  escape,  avoid  more  incidents  of  battering,  and  protect 
themselves  and  their  children  (Dutton,  1 992). 

Some  of  the  strategies  used  by  battered  women  to  escape,  avoid,  and  protect 
themselves  and  their  children  include  seeking  legal  help  by  calling  the  police  or  filing 
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criminal  charges,  seeking  help  from  friends  or  family,  leaving,  separating,  or  complying 
with  batterer's  requests  or  desires  (Dutton,  1 992). 

McKenzie  (1995)  reported  numerous  reasons  why  women  stay  in  abusive 
relationships:  pro-family  stance  and  (unhealthy)  love  for  the  batterer;  the  hope  and  belief 
that  battering  will  stop;  fear  of  losing  custody  of  the  children;  fear  of  lack  of  dependency 
and  failure  when  she  leaves;  the  hopeless  and  helpless  feeling  that  no  solutions  exist; 
feeling  guilty  and  remorseful  about  her  mistakes;  self-blame  about  family  violence; 
religious  beliefs  and  values;  lack  of  financial  independence;  lack  of  support  from  the 
community  (counselors,  courts,  social  agencies,  and  so  on);  being  encouraged  by 
batterer's  positive  changes;  cultural  barriers,  including  language;  fear  of  partner's  revenge, 
including  injury  or  death  or  reporting  her  to  immigration  or  welfare  officials; 
procrastination  and  indecision,  poor  risk-taking,  and  fear  of  change  and  the  unknown; 
fear  of  being  alone  without  a  partner;  the  need  to  keep  violence  a  secret  and  present  a 
functional  exterior;  exhaustion,  being  physically  and  emotionally  drained;  the  sense  of 
being  incapable  of  managing  independently;  a  sense  of  personal  incompetence;  and  the 
trade-off  between  tolerance  of  abuse  and  the  financial  rewards  of  a  wealthy  comfortable 
lifestyle. 
Impact  of  Domestic  Violence  on  Children 

Children  who  witness  domestic  violence  often  suffer  a  constellation  of  symptoms 
known  as  "post-traumatic  stress."  Arroyo  and  Eth  (1995)  describe  the  primary  symptom 
for  most  children  as  intense  fear,  helplessness,  or  horror;  however,  younger  children  may 
instead  exhibit  disorganized  or  agitated  behavior.  The  symptoms  of  post-traumatic  stress 
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relevant  to  all  age  groups  include  re-experienced  phenomena  (e.g.,  repetitive  play), 
avoidant  symptoms  (e.g.,  withdrawal  or  developmental  regression),  and  autonomic 
hyperarousal  (e.g.,  exaggerated  startle  response)  (Arroyo  &  Eth,  1995).  Peled  and  Davis 
(1995)  indicated  factors  that  mediate  the  influence  of  witnessing  domestic  violence,  such 
as  severity  of  violence  witnessed,  child  abuse,  gender,  age,  race,  maternal  stress  and 
child-rearing  practices,  and  time  of  exposure  to  violence  and  shelter  residence.  For 
example,  Davis  and  Carlson  (1987)  reported  that  children  who  witnessed  violence  and 
also  suffered  physical  or  sexual  abuse  themselves  tended  to  reveal  more  behavioral 
problems  than  did  nonabused  child  witnesses. 

Hinchey  and  Gavelek  (1982),  in  a  study  investigating  empathic  responding  in 
children  of  battered  women,  found  that  preschool  girls  showed  less  empathy  than 
preschool  boys.  However,  Peled  and  Davis  (1995)  pointed  out  that  the  results  of  studies 
measuring  age  differences  among  child  witnesses  are  somewhat  contradictory.  For 
example,  in  one  study  linking  extreme  marital  discord,  child  rearing,  and  child  behavior 
problems  (Holden  &  Ritchie,  1991),  it  was  reported  that  school-aged  children  had  more 
behavior  problems  than  preschool  children.  However,  in  another  study,  preschool 
children  were  found  to  have  more  behavioral  problems  than  did  school-age  children 
(Hughes,  1988).  Peled  and  Davis  (1995)  also  noted  that  chronological  age  may  be  a  poor 
marker  of  reasoning  abilities  because  children  under  great  stress  or  conflict  may  show 
immature  or  illogical  reasoning  (Bierman,  1990). 

Research  focused  on  understanding  family  violence  and  children's  development 
has  been  absent  in  the  psychological  literature  until  recently.  Jaffe,  Wolfe,  and  Wilson 
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(1990)  point  out  that  children's  cognitive  abilities  and  adaptation  skills  affect  their  ability 
to  understand  and  cope  with  what  occurs  between  their  parents.    For  example,  children 
under  age  eight  tend  to  interpret  most  events  in  relation  to  the  self.  They  may  be  unable 
to  attend  to  more  than  one  dimension  of  a  situation,  so  they  may  have  a  distorted  concept 
of  what  has  transpired  and  blame  themselves  for  "causing"  displeasure  in  situations 
involving  adults  (Jaffe,  Wolfe  &  Wilson,  1990).  In  contrast,  adolescents  may 
depersonalize  the  battered  mother  and  blame  her  for  the  family  problems. 

Gender-related  differences  in  children's  adjustment  also  has  been  studied  (Hughes, 
1988),  with  boys  described  as  disruptive  and  acting  aggressively  toward  objects  and 
people,  and  girls  displaying  withdrawn,  passive,  and  dependent  behavior. 

In  summary,  the  literature  reveals  that  the  impact  of  domestic  violence  on  children 
varies  according  to  factors  such  as  their  age,  sex,  and  stage  of  development.  Latency-age 
children  look  to  their  parents  as  significant  role  models  and  may  learn  that  violence  is  an 
appropriate  way  of  resolving  conflict.  Children  may  externalize  behavior  problems, 
which  may  undermine  their  school  adjustment.  Adolescents  may  exhibit  or  experience 
violence  when  developing  intimate  relationships  (Jaffe,  Wolfe,  &  Wilson,  1990). 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  children  who  witness  domestic  violence  receive  appropriate 
intervention  to  help  them  overcome  the  effects  of  domestic  violence. 
Gender  and  Feminist  Theory 

The  use  of  systemic  family  therapy  in  cases  of  domestic  violence  has  been 
repeatedly  challenged  (Hare-Mustin,  1980;  Goldner,  1985;  Bograd  1992).  This  treatment 
approach  has  been  criticized  for  giving  too  little  weight  to  gender  and  power  differences 
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that  influence  family  functioning  and  perpetuate  violence  against  women.  One  criticism 
of  conjoint  therapy  is  that  this  type  of  intervention  sends  a  message  that  both  partners  are 
equally  responsible  for  the  violence  (McKay,  1994)  when  they  may  not  be.  However,  a 
growing  number  of  interventions  are  being  developed  based  on  feminist  theory  that 
recognizes  that  gender  and  the  imbalance  of  power  are  legitimate  factors  affecting  family 
functioning  (Bograd,  1990,  1992;  Whipple,  1996),  the  responsibility  for  violence  lies 
solely  with  the  perpetrator  (Dutton,  1992;  Peled  &  Davis,  1995;  Walker,  1995a),  and  both 
partners  in  the  family  can  effect  change  in  the  cycle  of  violence  (Hanks,  1992;  Peled  & 
Davis,  1995;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995b). 

This  theory  was  used  to  frame  the  current  study;  it  includes  three  major 
dimensions  that  are  implicit  in  the  discussion  below:  (a)  the  explanatory  utility  of  the 
constructs  of  gender  and  power;  (b)  the  analysis  of  the  family  as  a  historically  situated 
social  institution;  and  (c)  the  crucial  importance  of  understanding  and  validating  women's 
experiences  (Bograd,  1988).  Further,  this  feminist  theory  includes  the  view  that  society 
is  structured  along  the  dimension  of  gender  and  men  as  a  class  wield  power  over  women. 
Violence  is  seen  as  the  most  overt  and  effective  means  of  social  control,  and  the  reality  of 
domination  at  the  social  level  is  the  most  crucial  factor  contributing  to  and  maintaining 
wife  abuse  at  the  personal  level  (Bograd,  1988). 

Within  this  feminist  theoretical  framework,  family  is  viewed  as  a  social  institution 
that  mediates  between  oppression  at  the  broadest  social  level  and  the  personal 
relationships  of  intimate  adult  partners.  Therefore,  family  functions,  structures,  and 
processes  must  be  examined  within  their  current  sociohistorical  context.  Domestic 
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violence  is  seen  as  a  predictable  and  common  dimension  of  normal  family  life  as  it  is 
currently  structured  in  society  rather  than  as  a  rare  and  deviant  phenomenon  that  results 
from  the  breakdown  of  family  functioning  (Bograd,  1988). 

Finally,  this  feminist  theoretical  framework  also  includes  the  view  that  battered 
women  are  survivors  of  harrowing,  life-threatening  experiences  and  have  many  adaptive 
capacities  and  strengths.  This  is  in  contrast  to  views  that  see  battered  women  as  helpless 
victims  or  as  provocative  women  who  ask  for  the  abuse  (Bograd,  1988). 
The  Domestic  Abuse  Project  of  Minneapolis 

The  current  study  incorporates  the  guiding  presumptions  developed  by  the 
Domestic  Abuse  Project  (DAP)  of  Minneapolis,  established  in  1979  to  expand  the 
methods  used  in  social  programs  intervening  to  stop  domestic  violence.  The  DAP  offers 
educational/process  groups  for  men,  women,  and  children  and  provides  parenting  groups 
and  family  groups  when  appropriate  (Peled  &  Davis,  1995).  The  guiding  presumptions 
of  the  Domestic  Abuse  Project  are:  (a)  Abuse  is  a  result  of  unequal  power  balance  in 
intimate  heterosexual,  gay,  and  lesbian  relationships,  (b)  Battering  is  a  learned  behavior 
and  as  such  can  be  unlearned  and  replaced  with  more  productive  ways  of  interacting, 
(c)  Abusers  use  violence  to  exert  control,  to  relieve  built-up  tension,  to  take  revenge, 
and/or  to  keep  people  away.  Victims/survivors  stay  in  the  relationship  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  but  not  because  they  want  or  deserve  to  be  abused.  Domestic  abuse  is  never  the 
victim's  or  child's  fault,  (d)  Violence  itself  is  not  caused  by  a  poor  intimate  relationship, 
job  frustration,  sexual  problems,  or  child-rearing  problems,  although  these  factors  are 
most  likely  present  and  will  cause  stress,  (e)  Alcohol  and  other  drugs  are  not  the  cause  of 
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battering,  and  chemical-dependency  issues  must  be  dealt  with  separately,  (f)  The  primary 
goal  of  treatment  for  abusers  is  to  stop  the  violent  behavior,  not  to  save  the  relationship. 
For  the  victims/survivors,  the  primary  goal  of  treatment  is  to  increase  their  ability  to 
protect  themselves;  for  the  children,  it  is  to  heal  from  the  effects  of  violence  and  to  leam 
new  conflict  resolution  skills,  (g)  New  social  support  systems  must  be  developed  for  men 
and  women  that  do  not  reinforce  abuse  but  that  encourage  free  expression  of  emotion  and 
break  down  social  isolation  and  complete  emotional  reliance  on  the  partner,  (h)  Abuse 
hurts  all  individuals  in  the  family  setting,  and  intervention  should  be  available  to  all 
members  of  the  family,  (i)  Relationship  counseling  can  be  effective  only  after  the  abuser 
has  taken  responsibility  for  and  has  learned  to  control  the  violent  behavior  and  the 
victim/survivor  has  relinquished  responsibility  for  the  violence  and  is  no  longer  afraid  of 
retaliation  by  the  abuser  (Peled  &  Edleson,  1995). 
Couples  Treatment  Models 

Various  models  of  conjoint  therapy  have  been  formulated  for  families  involved  in 
domestic  violence  (Margolin,  1979;  Weitzman  &  Dreen,  1982).  For  example,  Lipchik 
(1991)  advocated  a  treatment  approach  that  includes  treating  abusive  couples  together 
from  a  systemic  point  of  view.  In  addition,  group  formats  for  couples  have  been  used 
(Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984;  Guerney,  Waldo  &  Firestone,  1987),  and  so  has  a  multimodal 
approach  that  includes  individual  therapy  and/or  group  therapy  with  the  possibility  of 
couples  therapy  when  appropriate  (Hanks,  1992).  Regardless  of  format,  the  primary  goal 
with  conjoint  treatment  is  helping  the  batterer  control  his  violence  and  helping  the  family 
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recover.  Cook  and  Frantz-Cook  (1984)  formulated  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
treatment  of  couples  based  on  the  following  themes: 

1 .  Violence  follows  a  cyclical  pattern  and  is  highly  resistant  to  change  unless 
interrupted  by  treatment  or  circumstances. 

2.  Violence  and  the  spouse's  response  to  it  are,  in  part  at  least,  learned. 

3.  Men  can  learn  how  to  control  their  violent  behavior. 

4.  Couples  can  be  taught  ways  to  reduce  and  control  dysfunctional  anger  and 
violence  in  their  relationship. 

5.  Major  systemic  themes  that  enter  into  the  maintenance  of  a  recurrent  cycle 
of  violence  are  a  lack  of  differentiation  in  the  spouses,  stemming  from  difficulty  in 
separating  from  their  families  of  origin;  a  spousal  relationship  characterized  by  an 
overadequate  wife/underadequate  husband  complementarity;  and  the  regulation  of 
closeness-distance  and  other  similar  relationship  themes  through  the  mechanism  of 
violence. 

The  major  components  of  the  Cook  and  Frantz-Cook  (1984)  model  are: 
(a)  Assessment  of  the  Problem  and  History  of  the  Relationship;  (b)  Protection  Plan  (for 
the  battered  spouse);  (c)  Agreement  to  be  Non-Violent  (for  the  batterer);  (d) 
Differentiation;  (e)  Identifying  Triangles  and  Coalitions;  (f)  Identifying  Sequences  and 
Themes;  and  (g)  Coaching  Alternative  Responses. 
Child-Focused  Treatment  Models 

In  addition  to  treatment  models  that  focus  on  providing  intervention  for  adults, 
other  models  exist  that  focus  on  interventions  for  children  of  battered  women  and  also 
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include  various  types  of  interventions  for  their  parents.  The  children's  program  at  the 
Domestic  Abuse  Project  (DAP)  of  Minneapolis,  mentioned  previously,  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  recognized  model  (Peled  &  Davis,  1995).  Established  in  1981,  the  DAP 
children's  program  includes  a  support  and  education  program  for  gender-mixed  age- 
specific  groups  (4-6,  7-9,  10-12)  and  is  offered  to  children  of  women  and  men  in  one  of 
the  DAP's  adult  programs  or  to  children  who  have  parents  in  a  similar  program  at  a 
different  agency.  The  children's  groups  meet  once  a  week  for  10  weeks.  Each  session  is 
one  hour  in  length.  Groups  are  led  by  a  male-female  team  of  therapists  who  often  also 
are  working  with  the  children's  parents  in  adult  groups.  Concurrent  educational  parenting 
groups  also  are  available  to  parents. 

The  children's  program  includes  four  major  goals  for  groupwork  with  children 
who  witness  domestic  violence:  (a)  to  "break  the  secret"  of  abuse  in  their  families,  (b)  to 
learn  to  protect  themselves,  (c)  to  experience  the  group  as  a  positive  and  safe 
environment,  and  (d)  to  strengthen  their  self-esteem.  Family  involvement  in  the  program 
is  provided  in  four  major  ways:  an  intake  session,  a  group  orientation,  a  parenting  group, 
and  a  closing  family  session.  The  purposes  of  the  10-week  psychoeducational  parenting 
group  are  to  provide  information;  to  challenge  attitudes,  values,  beliefs,  and  assumptions; 
to  create  new  insights;  and  to  develop  parents'  child-rearing  skills.  The  first  half  of  each 
session  consists  of  an  educational  activity  around  the  day's  topic.  In  the  second  half, 
parents  are  given  the  opportunity  to  support  each  other  by  sharing  child-related  needs  and 
concerns  (Peled  &  Davis,  1995). 
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In  addition,  Peled  and  Davis  (1995)  recommend  that  the  (past)  abusive  parent's 
involvement  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  "While  always  considering  the  safety  of 
the  mother  and  child  a  first  priority,  the  participation  of  the  other  parent  in  the  intake, 
orientation,  parenting  group,  and  closing  processes  is  important  if  the  child  sees  this 
parent  on  a  regular  basis"  (Peled  &  Davis,  1995,  p. 28).  If  the  other  parent  cannot  be 
involved  in  the  group  because  of  safety  or  other  considerations,  Peled  and  Davis  (1995) 
recommend  that  group  leaders  should  help  the  mother  and  child  by  discussing  related 
concerns  with  them. 
Multimodal  Treatment  Models 

As  the  complexity  of  domestic  violence  has  been  revealed  through  clinical 

practice  and  empirical  research,  new  models  have  evolved  that  emphasize  a  multimodal 

approach  to  treatment  of  families.  Coleman  (1980)  utilizes  a  blend  of  group,  individual, 

marital,  and  family  therapy.  Once  the  level  of  violence  is  assessed  through  individual 

interviews,  then  the  appropriate  mode(s)  of  therapy  are  determined. 

A  "one  size  fits  all"  treatment  approach  is  inappropriate  as  it  may  expect  the 
psychologically  impossible  of  many  clients.  Multimodal  treatment  (combining 
individual,  couple,  family,  group  therapy  for  men,  group  therapy  for  women,  and 
play  therapy  for  children)  seems  to  have  the  greatest  impact.  Different  modes  of 
therapy  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  client(s),  can  be  offered  both 
concurrently  and  consecutively,  and  can  change  over  time  as  the  needs  of  the 
client(s)  change.  (Hanks,  1992,  p.  160) 

Hanks  (1992)  developed  a  typology  of  maritally  violent  families  for  use  in 

guiding  treatment  decisions.  The  typology  is  based  on  a  compilation  of  clinical 

observations  integrated  with  empirical  family  violence  research  and  delineates  four  types 

of  violence  based  on  history  and  type  of  violence,  precipitant  to  the  violence,  affective 
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and  interactional  nature  of  the  relationship,  effects  on  the  children,  clinical  impressions, 
and  treatment  implications.  The  four  types  of  violence  are  explained  below,  with 
implications  for  treatment. 

Type  I:  Violence  as  an  Acute  Affective  Storm  Within  a  Primary  Relationship 
Manifesting  a  Failure  to  Master  a  Family  Developmental  Stage  and/or  Cope  with  an 
Overwhelming  Life  Crisis.  Treatment  implications  include  short-term  (12-20  sessions) 
individual  and/or  couples  therapy,  with  play  therapy  or  family  therapy  when  children  are 
involved. 

Type  II:  Repetitive  Violent  Rages  in  the  Primary  Relationship  Manifesting  the 
Man's  Intolerable  Internal  Affective  States.  Treatment  implications  include  same  gender 
group  therapy  in  conjunction  with  individual  or  couples  therapy,  which  later  can  be 
combined  with  family  therapy  to  include  children  after  the  violence  has  been  brought 
under  control. 

Type  HI:  Habitual  Violent  Interpersonal  Style  in  Multiple  Relationships  Used  for 
Intimidation  and  Control.  Couples  therapy  is  not  appropriate  when  the  risk  of  postsession 
violence  is  high.  Individual  therapy  is  also  inappropriate  because  of  the  batterer's 
potential  for  dangerousness  and  paranoia.  Safety  is  the  first  concern  for  the  battered 
woman,  followed  by  individual  psychotherapy  for  the  woman  and  support  for  appropriate 
parenting  of  the  children. 

Type  IV:  Repetitive  or  Acute  Violent  Behavior  in  Multiple  Relationships 
Secondary  to  Severe  Mental  Disorder  and/or  Drug  or  Alcohol  Addiction.  Treatment  in  a 
psychotherapy  program  with  the  primary  focus  being  on  marital  violence  is  not 
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appropriate.  Traditional  outpatient  therapy  combined  with  psychiatric  evaluation, 
appropriate  hospitalization,  and/or  medication  is  the  treatment  of  choice.  Families  of  this 
type  of  batterer  can  benefit  more  from  educational  and  supportive  interventions  than  from 
psychotherapy  (Swan  &  Lavitt,  1988,  cited  in  Hanks,  1992). 

The  target  population  for  the  current  research  project  includes  families  involved  in 
Type  I  and  Type  II  violence. 

Summary 

The  literature  that  has  been  reviewed  in  this  chapter  was  the  basis  for  developing 
the  intervention  used  in  this  study.  Literature  related  to  types  and  functions  of  domestic 
violence,  characteristics  of  batterers  and  battered  women,  impact  of  domestic  violence  on 
children,  the  theoretical  framework  for  the  intervention  used  in  this  study,  and  treatment 
models  for  use  with  families  involved  in  domestic  violence  have  been  reviewed  in  this 
chapter. 

Domestic  violence  is  currently  recognized  as  a  major  problem  in  the  United 
States,  affecting  all  members  of  the  family  and  society  as  a  whole.  Types  of  domestic 
violence  includes  physical  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  nonphysical  abuse  such  as  emotional 
abuse,  psychological  abuse,  social  abuse  (isolation),  and  economic  abuse.  Domestic 
violence  has  functions  such  as  providing  a  release  of  tension,  providing  a  crude  means  of 
conflict  resolution,  maintaining  the  status  quo,  creating  emotional  distance,  facilitating 
intimacy,  and  reinforcing  a  domination/submission  pattern. 

Batterers  are  men  who  exhibit  characteristics  such  as  low  self-esteem,  poor 
impulse  control,  a  traumatic  childhood,  and  an  external  locus  of  control.  They  have 
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learned  violent  behavior  as  a  means  of  gaining  power  and  control.  Battered  women  are 
those  who  exhibit  characteristics  including  low  self-esteem,  strong  traditional  values 
about  the  home,  and  prescribed  female  gender-role  stereotypes.  They  may  experience 
reactive  states  to  being  battered,  such  as  fearfulness  or  depression,  and  may  exhibit 
indicators  of  psychological  distress  such  as  hypervigilance  and  somatic  complaints. 
Children  who  witness  domestic  violence  may  experience  post-traumatic  stress  and  exhibit 
a  variety  of  behavioral  problems  based  on  their  age,  sex,  and  stage  of  development. 

The  theoretical  framework  for  the  intervention  used  in  this  study  is  a  feminist 
framework  that  recognizes  that  gender  and  the  imbalance  of  power  are  factors  affecting 
family  functioning,  the  responsibility  for  violence  lies  solely  with  the  perpetrator,  and 
both  partners  in  the  family  can  effect  change  in  the  cycle  of  violence. 

Models  of  intervention  for  families  involved  in  domestic  violence  include 
individual  therapy,  group  therapy,  conjoint  therapy,  therapy  for  children,  and,  more 
recently,  multimodal  interventions  that  offer  different  types  of  therapies  appropriate  to 
family  needs  and  incorporate  the  safety  of  battered  women  and  children  as  a  high  priority. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  field-test  a  structured  multimodal 
family  intervention  strategy  for  use  with  small  groups  of  families  whose  children  had 
witnessed/experienced  domestic  violence.  In  Chapter  I,  the  writer  provided  an 
introduction  to  the  questions  the  study  addressed  and  the  theoretical  framework  that 
guided  the  method  and  design  of  the  research.  A  review  of  the  literature  providing  a 
substantive  body  of  knowledge  from  which  to  pursue  the  research  was  given  in 
Chapter  II.  In  Chapter  III,  the  methodology  to  be  employed  in  the  study  is  presented, 
including  the  construction  and  field-testing  of  the  intervention  model. 
Construction  of  the  Intervention  Model 

The  family  intervention  model  was  constructed  through  specific  preparation  that 
included  data  collection  and  analysis,  identification  of  essential  elements  of  the  model, 
and  creation  of  the  16-week  "Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP)" 
program.  Following  the  creation  of  the  16-session  RSVP  intervention  program,  a  field- 
test  of  the  program  was  conducted  with  eight  families  and  their  eligible  children. 
Preparation 

The  first  stage  in  constructing  the  intervention  model  focused  on  collecting  and 
analyzing  information  about  the  needs  of  families  involved  in  domestic  violence.  The 
researcher  consulted  with  two  doctoral  level  professionals  who  work  with  families 
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involved  in  domestic  violence  in  the  initial  stages  of  developing  the  model.  The 
researcher  also  consulted  with  counselors  from  the  major  provider  of  the  Batterers 
Intervention  Program  (BIP)  in  Florida's  8th  Judicial  Circuit  and  with  a  well-known  and 
highly  respected  major  provider  of  shelter  and  counseling  services  for  battered  women 
and  children  in  the  local  area.  During  these  meetings,  the  researcher  took  detailed  field 
notes  about  male  batterers,  battered  women,  and  children  involved  in  domestic  violence 
and  then  began  preliminary  work  on  outlining  the  intervention  model  to  be  constructed. 

Information  also  was  collected  via  a  thorough  review  of  literature  concerning  the 
needs  of  families  involved  in  domestic  violence.  In  addition,  the  researcher  studied 
various  intervention  programs  currently  available  to  these  types  of  families. 

The  data  collected  from  the  consultants,  the  field  notes,  and  literature  review  were 
analyzed  through  the  use  of  the  constant  comparative  method  (discussed  later  in  this 
chapter).  From  this  analysis,  the  researcher  constructed  an  outline  containing  the 
essential  elements  of  an  intervention  program  that  would  address  and  assist  families  in 
becoming  and  remaining  free  of  violence.  This  outline  was  then  reviewed  in  meetings 
with  another  consultant  from  a  Batterers  Intervention  Program  and  a  professor  in  the 
Counselor  Education  Department  at  the  University  of  Florida  who  specializes  in  the  study 
of  domestic  violence.  The  researcher  used  the  feedback  generated  in  these  meetings  to 
refine  the  outline  of  the  intervention  model.  Following  this,  a  final  meeting  was  held 
with  the  same  professionals  to  discuss  the  revision  of  the  model.  Following  another 
revision,  a  program  outline  was  chosen  to  be  used  to  develop  the  intervention  model  in 
more  detail. 
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Elements  of  the  Intervention  Model 

The  essential  elements  of  the  family  intervention  model  that  were  identified  and 
outlined  during  the  preparation  stage  were: 

1.  The  model  should  include  multimodal,  psycho-educational  services  for 
entire  families  rather  than  providing  psychological  or  counseling  services  that  provide 
treatment  for  domestic  violence  family  members  separately.  As  noted  previously,  many 
programs  now  exist  that  provide  services  for  family  members  individually  (Pence  & 
Paymar,  1993;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a),  but  few  are  available  that  provide 
multimodal  psychoeducational  services  to  assist  families  in  becoming  and  remaining 
violence  free  (Hanks,  1992). 

Psychoeducational  services  in  this  study  are  characterized  by  treatment  that  is 
oriented  around  the  acquisition  of  new  skills,  is  more  educative  than  therapeutic,  and 
provides  psychological  information  without  psychoanalysis  (adapted  from  Hanks,  1992; 
Wittmer,  1998).  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  "multimodal"  psychoeducational  services 
are  services  provided  through  varied  formats  using  various  techniques,  i.e.,  large 
heterogeneous  groups  participating  in  a  structured  activity,  and  small  homogeneous 
groups  engaged  in  spontaneous  discussion,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  intervention  model  should  be  administered  by  an  agency  that  can 
provide  multimodal  psychoeducational  services  and  be  free  of  affiliation  with  the  court 
system  and  any  mandated  counseling  programs.  In  this  study,  the  agency  was  the 
Counselor  Education  Department  of  the  University  of  Florida.  The  model  was  developed 
with  the  notion  that  it  could  be  most  effectively  implemented  by  a  graduate  level 
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counseling  preparation  program.  While  many  court-ordered  programs  exist  for  batterers 
(Gondolf,  1997),  few  programs  are  available  for  families  voluntarily  seeking  help  after 
court-ordered  services  for  the  batterer  have  been  completed  (Avis,  1992;  Kaufman,  1992; 
Hanks,  1992). 

3.         The  intervention  model  should  include  a  minimum  of  eight  doctoral-level 
"facilitators"  to  conduct  the  program  activities.  Of  these  eight  facilitators,  two  male 
facilitators  would  work  with  the  male  batterers,  two  female  facilitators  would  work  with 
the  battered  women,  while  one  male  and  one  female  facilitator  will  work  with  the 
children.  In  addition,  one  male  and  one  female  facilitator  would  work  together  presenting 
the  large  group  activities  to  the  families  as  a  group.  Group  facilitators  who  work  together 
as  a  team  can  be  highly  effective  in  guiding  a  group  toward  the  goals  of  a  particular, 
structured  program  (Wittmer,  1998).  As  in  the  present  study,  a  counselor  education 
faculty  member  should  coordinate  and  monitor  the  program.  The  facilitators  would  be 
doctoral-level  students  in  counseling  and  would  received  domestic  violence  training  from 
a  feminist  perspective  (see  Chapter  II)  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  intervention  program. 
The  feminist  perspective  recognizes  that  gender  and  the  imbalance  of  power  are 
legitimate  factors  affecting  family  functioning,  that  the  responsibility  for  violence  lies 
solely  with  the  perpetrator,  and  that  both  partners  in  the  family  can  effect  change  in  the 
cycle  of  violence  (Bograd,  1992;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995b).  This  training  is 
necessary  to  equip  the  student  facilitators  with  the  information  and  perspectives  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  major  program  goals-to  enable  families  to  become  and  remain  free  of 
domestic  violence. 
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4.  The  intervention  model  should  cover  16  consecutive  weeks,  with  one 
90-minute  session  per  week  for  families  in  which  the  male  batterer  had  engaged  only  in 
Type  I  or  Type  II  violence  (Hanks,  1992),  had  completed  the  26-week  State  of  Florida 
mandated  batterers  program,  and  the  victim  had  expressed  (in  writing)  the  desire  to  have 
the  batterer  remain  as  part  of  the  family.  The  16-week  time  frame  was  considered 
appropriate  because  it  followed  a  longer  period  of  state-mandated  intervention  (26  weeks) 
for  the  male  batterer,  yet  allowed  enough  time  to  deliver  psycho-educational  services 
essential  for  participants  to  become  and  remain  violence  free.  This  time  frame  was  also 
selected  to  better  meet  the  goal  of  having  the  intervention  model  conducted  by  a 
university  counselor  training  program.  That  is,  the  time  frame  is  efficient  for  the 
doctoral-level  facilitators  since  it  covers  one  university  semester  while  ensuring  a 
consistent  commitment  of  time  to  the  program  from  the  doctoral  student  facilitators.  In 
addition,  a  90-minute  session  held  once  a  week  is  considered  appropriate  because  it 
allows  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  for  small  group  and  large  group  interactions  (Hanks, 
1992). 

5.  The  intervention  model  should  include  time  for  child  participants  to  meet 
in  small  groups  separate  from  adults,  with  structured  steps  and  activities  complimentary 
to  the  adult  steps  and  activities.  Children's  groups  with  concurrent  groups  for  parents 
have  been  found  to  be  an  effective  intervention  for  children  involved  in  domestic 
violence  (Peled  &  Davis,  1995). 
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The  "Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention"  Program 

The  second  stage  in  the  construction  of  the  intervention  model  was  the  creation  of 
the  "Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP)"  program  based  on  the  five 
essential  elements  of  the  intervention  model  described  above.  The  specific  RSVP 
program  was  drafted  by  the  researcher  and  reviewed  in  meetings  with  a  consultant  from 
the  Batterers  Intervention  Program  and  a  professor  in  the  Counselor  Education 
Department  at  the  University  of  Florida,  a  specialist  in  the  study  of  domestic  violence 
who  teaches  a  Family  Violence  course.  The  researcher  used  the  feedback  (field  notes) 
generated  in  this  meeting  to  refine  the  RSVP  program.  Then  additional  meetings  were 
held  with  the  same  professionals  to  discuss  the  revision  and  a  decision  was  made  to 
proceed  with  the  program.  The  essential  elements  of  the  RSVP  program  are  listed  below. 

1 .  The  RSVP  program  is  a  multimodal  psychoeducational  program  for 
families  involved  in  domestic  violence.  Participating  adults  gather  in  homogeneous 
groups  to  discuss  the  "RSVP  Steps"  and  in  heterogenous  groups  to  participate  in  "RSVP 
Large  Group  Activities."  The  RSVP  Steps  and  the  RSVP  Large  Group  Activities  are 
given  in  Appendix  A. 

2.  The  RSVP  program  is  most  effectively  administered  by  an  agency  not 
affiliated  with  the  court  system  or  any  private  psychological  service  center.  In  this  case, 
RSVP  was  administered  by  the  Counselor  Education  Department  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

3.  The  RSVP  program  personnel  includes  eight  doctoral-level  facilitators 
(four  men  and  four  women)  from  a  preparation  program  under  the  leadership  of  a 
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counselor  education  faculty  member.  The  student  facilitators  received  domestic 
violence  training  from  a  feminist  perspective  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  RSVP 
session. 

4.  The  RSVP  program  covers  16  consecutive  weeks  of  one  90-minute 
session  per  week  for  participating  families.  The  families  were  screened  by  RSVP 
facilitators,  using  the  Family  Interview  Guides  created  for  this  purpose,  prior  to  being 
selected  for  the  1 6- week  program.  An  outline  of  the  RSVP  1 6-week  program  is  given  in 
Appendix  A. 

5.  The  RSVP  program  includes  time  for  child  participants  to  meet  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  the  "RSVP  Things  to  Remember"  and  "RSVP  Weekly  Group 
Activities"  (see  Appendix  A). 

RSVP  Facilitator  Training 

In  order  to  enable  the  eight  doctoral-level  facilitators  participating  in  this  study  to 
effectively  conduct  the  activities  developed  for  inclusion  in  the  RSVP  program,  a 
facilitator  training  workshop  was  held  prior  to  the  start  of  the  RSVP  program.  This 
training  workshop  was  developed  and  conducted  by  the  researcher.  Topics  included  an 
overview  of  the  RSVP  program  for  adults  and  children;  feminist  theory  and  approach  to 
dealing  with  domestic  violence;  format  and  structure  of  the  weekly  sessions;  the  Family 
Interview  Guide;  the  Facilitative  Model  for  Educational  Groups  (Wittmer,  1998);  and 
characteristics  of  batterers,  battered  women,  and  children  who  witness  violence.  The 
workshop  was  didactic  and  interactive  in  nature.  Facilitators  practiced  skills  by 
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role-playing  during  the  training  workshop  and  engaged  in  a  question-and-answer 
discussion  period.  The  Training  Workshop  Agenda  is  provided  in  Appendix  C. 

The  construction  of  the  intervention  model,  including  preparation,  essential 

elements  of  the  model,  an  overview  of  the  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention 

program,  and  RSVP  facilitator  training  has  been  discussed.  A  more  extensive  discussion 

of  the  development  of  the  RSVP  program  is  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

A  Field-Test  of  the  Intervention  Model 

Once  the  construction  of  the  16-week  "Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence 
Prevention"  program  was  completed,  a  field-test  of  the  model  was  conducted  using  the 
following  elements. 
Setting 

The  setting  for  the  field-test  of  the  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention 
program  was  the  library  at  P.K.  Yonge  Developmental  Research  School  on  the  University 
of  Florida  campus.  Eight  participating  families  met  here,  as  a  group,  once  a  week  for 
90  minutes  for  16  consecutive  weeks.  The  physical  layout  of  the  library  was  ideal  for  the 
multimodal  program  since  it  contains  separate  spaces  for  breakout  groups  and  joint  space 
for  large  group  interaction.  The  physical  layout  also  contains  several  smaller  rooms  that 
were  used  for  the  children's  group  and  for  individual  interviews  and/or  crisis  intervention 
sessions  as  they  became  necessary. 
Subjects 

The  subjects  were  eight  families  consisting  of  adult  male  and  female  partners  and 
included  four  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years  old.  These  families  were 
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recommended  by  Batterers  Intervention  Program  providers  who  were  aware  of  the  criteria 
for  participation  in  the  RSVP  Program. 

Prior  to  their  inclusion  in  the  regular  sessions  of  the  program,  each  of  the  eight 
families  participated  in  a  rigorous  screening  interview  conducted  by  one  of  the  RSVP 
facilitators  (see  Preliminary  Session  A,  Appendix  A).  This  interview  occurred 
simultaneously  with  both  adult  partners  in  the  family  and  was  used  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  family  met  the  criteria  for  participation  in  the  program.  The  children  were 
interviewed  separately  by  another  RSVP  facilitator.  Each  facilitator  asked  questions  and 
recorded  responses  on  interview  forms  created  for  this  purpose  (see  Appendices  A 
andB). 

While  it  has  been  suggested  that  interviewing  adult  partners  together  during  intake 
may  initially  inhibit  the  level  of  self-disclosure  and  candor,  the  decision  to  do  so  in  this 
research  was  based  on  data  analysis  that  suggests  advantages  to  this  approach:  (a)  The 
appearance  of  collusion  between  one  partner  and  the  interviewer  leading  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  partner  is  reduced,  (b)  Suspiciousness  is  reduced,  and  the  potential  for  one 
spouse  to  violently  interrogate  the  other  about  what  may  have  been  divulged  in  the 
interview  session  is  avoided,  (c)  Interviewing  the  adult  partners  together  makes  it  clear 
that  the  interviewer  is  not  assuming  responsibility  for  the  security  of  the  individuals. 
They  maintain  responsibility  by  deciding  what  they  feel  secure  in  revealing.  The 
interviewer  does  not  confront  or  encourage  premature  disclosures  that  might  place  a 
partner  at  risk  (Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984). 
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The  eight  participating  families  met  the  criteria  and  were  asked  to  participate  in 
the  program.  The  criteria  were  each  family  had  a  history  of  Type  I  and/or  Type  II 
domestic  violence  (Hanks,  1992);  the  male  perpetrator  had  completed  a  court-ordered 
26-week  batterer's  intervention  program  in  the  8th  Judicial  Circuit,  State  of  Florida;  adult 
partners  in  each  family  agreed,  in  writing,  that  they  desired  to  remain  together  as  a 
family;  and  the  eligible  children  verbally  agreed  to  participate. 

Initially  the  eight  participating  families  included  four  married  couples:  one 
married  couple  with  their  7-year-old  son,  and  three  married  couples  with  no  eligible 
children.  Also  included  were  four  unmarried  couples:  one  unmarried  couple  with  the 
male  partner's  7-year-old  son,  one  unmarried  couple  with  the  female  partner's  12-year-old 
daughter  and  8-year-old  son,  and  two  unmarried  couples  with  no  eligible  children.  Of  the 
unmarried  couples,  one  of  the  adult  female  partners  dropped  out  of  the  program  after  the 
second  regular  session,  and  one  of  the  adult  male  partners  separated  from  the  female 
partner  prior  to  the  first  regular  session. 

After  the  second  regular  session,  the  participating  families  included:  one  married 
couple  with  their  7-year-old  son,  three  married  couples  with  no  eligible  children,  one 
unmarried  couple  with  no  eligible  children,  one  unmarried  couple  with  the  male  partner's 
7-year-old  son,  one  unmarried  female  and  her  1 2-year-old  daughter  and  8-year-old  son, 
and  one  unmarried  adult  male. 

After  the  second  regular  session,  the  RSVP  program  was  administered  to  eight 
families  (6  adult  males,  8  adult  females,  and  4  children). 
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Administration  of  the  RS  VP  Program 

The  RSVP  program  was  administered  during  a  1 6-week  period  in  which  the  eight 
families  met  together  once  a  week  for  90  minutes  at  the  designated  location.  The  first 
two  weeks  included  screening,  orientation  and  general  information  sessions.  The  adults 
met  together  in  one  large  group,  while  the  children  met  as  a  group  in  a  separate  room  at 
the  same  location.  An  additional  fourteen  90-minute  weekly  sessions  geared  toward 
providing  skills  and  information  to  help  participants  prevent  or  end  violence  in  their 
relationships  were  scheduled.  The  final  (16th)  session  was  an  information-gathering 
session  and  wrap  up.  The  adult  male  and  female  participants  were  compensated  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  their  participation  in  the  RSVP  program. 

Adult  participants  spent  the  first  20  to  30  minutes  of  each  weekly  session  in  one 
of  two  groups,  a  group  for  men  or  a  group  for  women.  During  this  gender-specific  group 
time,  one  of  the  "RSVP  Steps"  was  reviewed  and  discussed  (see  Appendix  A  for  the  list 
of  weekly  RSVP  steps).  Next,  the  men's  and  women's  groups  came  together  in  a  large 
group  and  participate  in  a  structured  Large  Group  Activity  for  45  to  60  minutes  (see 
Appendix  A  for  a  list  of  Weekly  Activities).  The  Large  Group  Activity  began  with  a 
short,  10-  to  15-minute,  presentation  by  one  or  more  facilitators  about  the  topic  being 
covered.  This  was  followed  by  group  participation  in  an  activity  (for  45  to  60  minutes)  to 
illustrate  the  topic  and  to  provide  group  members  with  new  skills  or  to  practice  newly 
acquired  skills.  During  this  time  each  week,  the  adults  participated  in  small  breakout 
groups,  couples  groups,  and/or  one  large  group  for  all  adults.  The  format  for  the  group 
size  and  organization  was  based  on  the  activity  being  covered.  During  all  of  the  sessions, 
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the  facilitators  were  present  and  participated  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  activity 
(outlined  in  the  RSVP  program  contents). 

As  noted,  child  participants  met  in  a  group  separate  from  the  adult  group  at  the 
same  facility.  The  format  for  the  children's  group  was  similar  to  the  format  for  the  adults' 
group.  The  children  discussed  "RSVP  Things  To  Remember"  for  the  first  15-30  minutes, 
then  participated  in  a  Weekly  Group  Activity  presented  by  the  two  (one  male  and  one 
female)  facilitators.  The  children  also  engaged  in  a  period  of  unstructured  "free  play"  that 
was  monitored  by  the  facilitators  who  observed  the  children's  behaviors  and  responded  to 
their  questions  or  concerns.  This  "free  play"  included  activities  such  as  coloring, 
watching  an  appropriate  video,  and  playing  with  toys. 

Each  weekly  session  for  adults  and  children  ended  with  a  15-minute  focus  group 
session  during  which  participants  provided  constructive  feedback  to  the  researcher  about 
that  specific  session.  The  adults  completed  a  Focus  Group  Interview  Guide  and  provided 
verbal  responses  that  were  tape-recorded.    The  children  responded  to  questions  posed  by 
the  facilitators  working  with  them,  who  in  turn  summarized  the  children's  responses  on 
the  Focus  Group  Interview  Guide.  After  the  adult  participants  had  completed  their  focus 
group  and  were  reunited  with  their  children  and  dismissed,  the  facilitator  focus  group 
occurred  (see  example  of  Focus  Group  Interview  Guides  in  Appendix  D). 

A  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  development  and  content  of  the  RSVP  adult 
program  is  given  in  Chapter  IV  and  the  RSVP  program  for  children  is  presented  in 
Chapter  V.  The  field-testing  is  elaborated  and  further  detailed  and  discussed  in 
Chapter  VI  and  Chapter  VII. 
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Data  Collection 

Data  were  collected  continuously  for  use  in  the  analysis  and  refinement  of  the 
RSVP  intervention  model.  Data  collection  occurred  through  participant  self-reported 
assessment  following  the  intervention,  open-ended  interviewing,  participant  observation, 
field  notes,  tape-recorded  focus  group  sessions,  with  adults  and  children,  and  observation 
data  gathered  from  the  eight  doctoral-level  students  serving  as  group  facilitators. 

In  the  field-test,  data  collection  occurred  in  six  phases:  (a)  one  preliminary 
session  consisting  of  an  open-ended  interview  with  each  couple  focusing  on  their 
domestic  violence  history;  (b)  14  continuous  weeks  of  participant  and  facilitator 
observation;  (c)  field  notes  of  observations  at  all  sessions;  (d)  continuous  tape-recorded, 
adult  participant  focus  group  sessions  and  facilitators  focus  group  sessions;  and  (e)  a  final 
session  of  self-reported,  paper  and  pencil  assessment. 

During  the  first  preliminary  session,  open-ended  interviewing  was  conducted  with 
each  participant  to  gather  demographic  and  background  information  about  domestic 
violence  and  the  relationships  within  the  family.  Appendix  A  contains  the  Family 
Interview  Guide  used  with  each  family.  The  Informed  Consent  form  approved  by  the 
University  of  Florida's  Institutional  Review  Board  (IRB)  and  the  IRB  Approval  Letter  are 
in  Appendix  B  along  with  examples  of  the  Letter  to  Participants  and  Children's  Assent 
Scripts. 

Continuous  participant  observation  occurred  while  the  participants  were  involved 
in  each  session  of  the  multimodal  intervention,  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence 
Prevention  (RSVP)  program.  Each  of  the  eight  doctoral-level  facilitators  involved  in  the 
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intervention  observed  participant  behavior  and  reported  their  observations  during  the 
tape-recorded  Facilitator  Focus  Group  session  occurring  at  the  close  of  each  one  of  the 
1 6-week  intervention  sessions.  The  RS VP  Program  Focus  Group  Interview  Guide  for 
Facilitators  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

Continuous  written  field  notes  were  taken  by  the  researcher  during  each  weekly 
session  of  the  intervention  strategy.  The  researcher  closely  observed  family  members  as 
they  participated  in  each  week's  RSVP  activity  and  recorded  the  observations  in  the  form 
of  field  notes.  The  doctoral-  level  facilitators  involved  with  the  children's  group  closely 
observed  the  children  and  recorded  their  observations  in  the  form  of  field  notes  and  also 
reported  their  observations  verbally  during  the  focus  group  meetings  at  the  close  of  each 
session.  A  sample  of  the  Focus  Group  Interview  Guide  used  for  field  notes  can  be  found 
in  Appendix  D. 

Continuous  tape-recorded  focus  group  sessions  involving  all  the  adult  participants 
and  the  eight  facilitators  occurred  each  week  at  the  close  of  each  90-minute  RS  VP 
session.  The  participants  completed  the  RSVP  Program  Focus  Group  Interview  Guide 
(see  Appendix  D)  following  each  session  and  then  engaged  in  verbal  discussion  and 
feedback.  Each  focus  group  session  was  tape-recorded  and  later  analyzed  by  the 
researcher  in  further  development  of  the  16-week  RSVP  program. 

The  session  of  self-reported  assessment  occurred  during  the  final  session  of  the 
RSVP  program.  Each  adult  participant  provided  information  about  their  perception  of 
their  ability  to  communicate,  handle  conflict,  control  violent  behavior,  manage  anger,  and 
other  things.  They  also  reported  number  of  violent  and  verbally  threatening  incidents  that 
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had  occurred  in  their  relationships  during  the  past  16  weeks,  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
RSVP  program.  The  child  participants  provided  information  about  their  perceptions  of 
current  interparental  conflict.  Samples  of  the  assessment  instruments  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  A. 
Data  Analysis  Procedures 

Through  the  use  of  the  constant  comparative  method,  data  analysis  procedures 
were  ongoing  throughout  the  study  and  coding  categories,  developed  by  the  researcher, 
were  used.  The  constant  comparative  method  involves  the  combination  of  data  collection 
with  analysis.  It  is  similar  to  analytic  induction  in  that  the  formal  analysis  begins  early  in 
the  study  and  is  nearly  completed  by  the  end  of  data  collection  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1998). 
The  steps  involved  are  (a)  begin  collecting  data;  (b)  look  for  key  issues,  recurrent  events, 
or  activities  in  the  data  that  become  the  categories  of  focus;  (c)  collect  data  that  provide 
many  incidents  of  the  categories  of  focus;  (d)  write  about  the  categories  being  explored 
while  continually  searching  for  new  incidents;  (e)  work  with  the  data  and  the  emerging 
model  to  discover  basic  social  processes  and  relationships;  (f)  engage  in  sampling, 
coding,  and  writing  as  the  analysis  focuses  on  the  core  categories  (Bogdan  &  Biklen, 
1998).  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  steps  occur  simultaneously,  with  the  analysis 
doubling  back  to  more  data  collection  and  coding.  This  process  seemed  particularly 
important  for  the  current  study  since  the  constant  analysis  of  the  data  was  crucial  to  the 
continuing  development  and  refinement  of  the  RSVP  family  intervention. 

The  continuous  analysis  of  data  provided  the  researcher  with  information  about 
factors  that  lead  to  incidents  of  domestic  violence,  gender  role  expectations  among  family 
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members,  and  perceptions  of  power  and  control  by  family  members,  among  other  things. 
The  information  gleaned  through  the  data  analysis  provided  the  basis  for  modifications 
made  to  the  intervention  model.  The  field-testing  of  the  intervention  model  is  elaborated 
further  and  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ADULT  RSVP  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  field-test  a  structured  multimodal 
family  intervention  strategy  for  use  with  small  groups  of  families  whose  children  had 
witnessed/experienced  domestic  violence  in  the  home.  In  this  chapter  the  researcher 
describes  the  development  of  the  adult  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Program 
(RSVP). 

Overview  of  the  Adult  Program 

The  adult  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Program  is  divided  into  16  weeks, 
with  one  90-minute  session  each  week.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  16  weeks  is 
considered  an  appropriate  length  of  time  for  this  type  of  program  because  it  follows  a 
26-week  batterers  intervention  program  for  the  male  batterers  and  conveniently 
incorporates  a  university  semester  time  schedule.  The  program  includes  two  "preliminary 
sessions"  (A  and  B)  followed  by  14  "regular  sessions"  (1  through  14). 

Preliminary  Session  A  is  a  screening  session  for  potential  RSVP  families. 
Preliminary  Session  B  is  an  introduction  and  orientation  session  for  adults  and  children 
meeting  together  with  RSVP  Facilitators.  After  the  preliminary  sessions  are  completed, 
the  regular  sessions  begin. 

Each  of  the  14  Regular  Sessions  includes  an  RSVP  Step  Group  discussion  period 
and  an  RSVP  Large  Group  Activity.  The  format  for  the  regular  sessions  is  as  follows: 
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(a)  participants  meet  for  20  to  30  minutes  in  gender-specific  RSVP  Step  Groups  to 
discuss  the  weekly  RSVP  Step;  (b)  participants  then  form  one  large  group  and  engage  in 
the  RSVP  Large  Group  Activity,  usually  for  45  to  60  minutes.  At  the  close  of  the 
90-minute  period,  parents  are  reunited  with  children  for  dismissal.  The  entire  RSVP 
Adult  Program  is  given  in  detail  in  Appendix  A. 

Written  material  for  each  session  includes  the  "RSVP  Step/Guide  for  Facilitators" 
to  be  used  by  facilitators  during  the  RSVP  Step  discussion  period.  These  guides  contain 
helpful  hints  and  tips  that  facilitators  can  use  to  lead  the  Step  group  discussion.  In 
addition,  each  "RSVP  Large  Group  Activity"  contains  instructions  and  handouts  for 
facilitators  to  use  as  they  conduct  the  activity  that  follows  each  Step  Group  discussion 
period.  The  rationale  for  inclusion  of  each  component  is  presented  in  the  discussion  that 
follows.  A  complete  presentation  of  each  of  the  16  sessions  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 
Development  of  Session  Topics 

Each  RSVP  session  focuses  around  a  specific  topic.  Data  collected  from  literature 
and  from  field  notes  gathered  during  the  program  planning  meetings  (described  in 
Chapter  III)  were  analyzed  to  construct  a  topic  for  each  of  the  two  preliminary  sessions 
(A  &  B)  and  the  14  regular  sessions  (1  through  14). 

The  topic  for  Preliminary  Session  A  is  Family  Screening  and  Commitments.  For 
Preliminary  Session  B,  the  topic  is  Introduction  and  Orientation  for  Adults  and  Children. 
These  topics  were  selected  as  a  result  of  data  analysis  indicating  that  families  who  expect 
to  benefit  from  involvement  in  a  group  program  are  those  who  have  expressed  a 
commitment  to  remain  together  as  a  family  and  want  to  work  out  their  problems.  They 
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are  open  to  exploring  and  disclosing  characteristics  about  themselves  (e.g.,  Family 
Screening  and  Commitments).  They  also  are  willing  to  participate  in  group  activities 
(e.g.,  Group  Orientation  for  Adults  and  Children)  (Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984;  Walker, 
1995b;  Wileman  &  Wilemana,  1995;  Wittmer,  1998). 

The  topics  for  the  first  three  Regular  Sessions,  1  through  3,  are:  (a)  Me  as  a 
Person,  (b)  Getting  to  Know  You,  and  (c)  Getting  to  Know  More  About  You.  Data 
analysis  suggested  that  family  members  involved  in  a  group  program  should  be  open  to 
self  exploration  (e.g.,  Me  as  a  Person)  and  to  understanding  others  (e.g.,  Getting  to  Know 
You  and  Getting  to  Know  More  About  You)  (Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984;  Walker,  1995b; 
Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a;  Wittmer,  1998). 

The  topics  for  regular  sessions  4  through  6  were  selected  as  a  result  of  data 
analysis  that  suggested  that  an  understanding  of  these  topics  would  be  essential  for 
families  that  have  been  involved  in  domestic  violence,  who  want  it  to  stop,  and  are 
serious  about  wanting  to  remain  violence  free.  The  topics  are:  (a)  Gender  Socialization, 
(b)  Balancing  Power,  and  (c)  Controlling  Anger  (Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984;  Pence  & 
Paymar,  1986;  Bograd,  1992;  Yllo,  1993;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a;  Whipple,  1996). 

Regular  session  topics  7  through  1 1  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  RSVP 
program  based  on  data  analysis  indicating  that  the  acquisition  of  good  communication 
skills  and  appropriate  conflict  management  skills  would  reduce  the  level  and  incidence  of 
violence  in  families  where  domestic  violence  has  occurred  (Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984; 
Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a).  These  topics  are:  (a)  Communication  Skill  Building— 
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Part  1,  (b)  Communication  Skill  Building-Part  2,  (c)  Handling  Conflict— Part  1, 
(d)  Handling  Conflict-Part  2,  and  (e)  Handling  Conflict-Part  3. 

The  topic  for  regular  session  12  was  chosen  as  a  result  of  data  analysis  that 
strongly  suggested  that  allowing  time  for  victims  of  violence  to  heal,  both  physically  and 
emotionally,  is  essential  to  the  continuing  development  and  maintenance  of  healthy, 
nonviolent  relationships  (Dutton,  1992;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a).  This  RSVP  topic 
(number  12)  is  entitled  Allowing  Time  To  Heal. 

The  thirteenth  RSVP  regular  session  topic  is  entitled  Open  Forum.  This  topic  was 
selected  based  on  data  analysis  that  indicated  that  allowing  some  time  for  participants  to 
reflect  on  their  experiences  in  a  group  setting,  in  the  presence  of  their  partners  and  others, 
with  time  to  discuss  the  issues  of  their  choice,  can  be  used  to  encourage  change  in 
inappropriate  behavior  and  reinforce  the  learning  of  new  skills  (Neidig  &  Friedman, 
1984;Wittmer,  1998). 

Networking/Friendship  Building/Saying  Goodbye  is  the  fourteenth  regular 
session  topic,  selected  on  the  basis  of  data  analysis  of  field  notes  and  literature  that 
suggested  that  the  support  of  families,  friends,  and  agencies  is  very  important  in 
preventing  incidents  of  domestic  violence  in  families  where  it  has  previously  occurred 
(Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984;  Dutton,  1992;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a).  In  addition,  the 
appropriate  closure  for  family  group  work  should  include  a  time  for  participants  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  an  increased  willingness  to  assume  personal  responsibility 
for  their  behavior.  Participants  should  be  given  time  to  review  their  accomplishments 
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and  potential  problem  areas,  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  group 
experience,  and  to  "say  goodbye"  (Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984;  Wittmer,  1998). 
Development  of  Adult  RSVP  Steps 

Two  sets  of  12  "RSVP  Steps"  for  adults  were  developed  as  part  of  the  intervention 
model— 12  steps  for  women  and  12  steps  for  men.  Data  collected  from  the  literature 
review  and  field  notes  from  the  program  planning  meetings  (described  in  Chapter  III) 
were  analyzed  and  used  to  construct  the  final  RSVP  Steps. 

The  purpose  of  developing  specific,  weekly  steps  for  these  family  members  was 
derived  from  data  analysis  indicating  that  power  imbalance  in  the  relationship  between 
batterer  and  victim  is  a  precursor  to  domestic  violence  (Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995a; 
Walker,  1995a;  Dutton,  1992;  Bograd,  1988).  The  intent  of  the  RSVP  Steps  is  to  enable 
a  couple  to  balance  power  in  their  relationship  and  thus  reduce  or  eliminate  violent 
behavior. 

The  content  of  the  24  RSVP  Steps  for  adults  was  based  on  19  guidelines 
previously  developed  by  Wileman  and  Wileman  (1995a)  as  part  of  their 
therapeutic/educational  group  program  for  battered  women.  The  Wileman  and  Wileman 
(1995a)  study  set  out  to  identify  how  women  can  become  empowered,  reduce  their 
vulnerability  to  violence,  and  effect  positive  change  in  their  abusive  partner's  behavior. 
In  the  present  study,  the  content  of  the  RSVP  steps  extends  the  task  of  empowering 
women  to  also  empowering  both  partners  to  prevent  violence.  The  men's  and  women's 
steps  are  complimentary  to  one  another  and  are  meant  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the 
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female  victim  by  empowering  both  parties  to  interrupt  the  cycle  of  violence.  A 

discussion  of  RSVP  Step  #5  is  provided  here  for  illustration. 

RSVP  Step  #5  for  Women:  I  will  work  toward  an  equal  and  mature  relationship. 
I  will  become  aware  of  patterns  which  place  me  in  a  position  of  constant 
compliance  and  I  will  change  those  patterns. 

RSVP  Step  #5  for  Men:  I  will  work  toward  an  equal  and  mature  relationship.  I 
will  become  aware  of  patterns  which  place  me  in  a  position  of  dominance  and  my 
partner  in  a  position  of  compliance  and  I  will  resist  those  patterns. 

These  steps  coincide  in  order  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  female  victim  by  having 

her  and  her  abusive  male  partner  strive  to  become  aware  of  and  resist  the  patterns  in  their 

own  behavior  that  allow  the  cycle  of  domestic  violence  to  continue  within  their 

relationship.  For  a  complete  listing  of  the  RSVP  Steps  for  women  and  men,  see 

Appendix  A. 

Development  of  RSVP  Step  Guides  for  Facilitators 

In  conjunction  with  the  RSVP  Steps,  the  RSVP  Step  Guides  For  Facilitators  were 

developed  by  the  researcher.  As  can  be  observed,  there  is  one  facilitator  Step  Guide 

given  for  each  of  the  12  RSVP  Steps  for  both  women  and  men.  The  24  Facilitator  Step 

Guides  are  based  on  Wittmer's  (1998)  Facilitative  Model  for  Educational  Groups  and 

encourage  a  feminist  approach  (see  Chapter  II)  in  the  discussion  of  each  step  within  the 

gender-specific  groups.  The  Guides  provide  the  facilitator  with  questions,  topics,  and 

techniques  for  use  during  each  weekly  small  group  discussion  of  a  particular  Step. 

Examples  of  participants'  possible  feelings,  attitudes,  and  actions  are  given  in  italics  in 

each  Step  Guide,  followed  by  tips  for  the  facilitators  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  to  help 
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prepare  them  for  the  gender-specific,  weekly  group  discussion.  Excerpts  from  the  RSVP 
Facilitator  Step  Guide  #5  are  provided  for  examples: 


RSVP  Facilitator  Step  Guide  #5-- Women 
RSVP  Step  #5  for  Women:  I  will  work  toward  an  equal  and  mature  relationship. 
I  will  become  aware  of  patterns  which  place  me  in  a  position  of  constant 
compliance  and  I  will  change  those  patterns. 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

ACTIONS:      If  we're  equal,  does  that  mean  I  can  hit  him  back? 

I  try  to  take  more  responsibility,  but  he  sees  it  as  a  threat. 

*  Have  group  members  think  about  patterns  of  compliance  to  their  partners. 
Ask  if  anyone  is  willing  to  share  an  example.  Point  out  that  sharing  is 
NOT  mandatory.  Provide  an  example  for  group  discussion,  if  necessary. 

*  Ask  the  group  to  brainstorm  about  ways  they  can  safely  change  patterns  of 
compliance.  Provide  examples,  if  necessary,  and  encourage  any 
appropriate  responses. 


RSVP  Facilitator  Step  Guide  #5--Men 
RSVP  Step  #5  for  Men:  I  will  work  toward  an  equal  and  mature  relationship.  I 
will  become  aware  of  patterns  which  place  me  in  a  position  of  constant 
dominance  and  my  partner  in  a  position  of  compliance  and  I  will  resist  those 
patterns. 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

ACTIONS:       We  talked  about  our  roles;  we  both  agree.  I  should  be  in  charge. 
I  try  to  get  her  to  take  responsibility,  but  she  won 't. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  be  aware  of  ho  w  they  interact  with  their  partners 

this  week  and  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  resist  dominating  her  in  one 
specific  situation  where  they  usually  would. 

Facilitators  are  asked  to  review  the  Step  Guides  prior  to  each  weekly  RSVP  Step  Group 

discussion  and  to  become  aware  of  the  kinds  of  feelings,  attitudes  and  actions  that  might 
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be  presented  within  the  male  group  and  the  female  group.  Facilitators  also  are 
encouraged  to  use  the  tips  provided  in  the  guides  to  help  generate  and  lead  the  discussion. 
For  further  discussion  of  the  RSVP  Step  Groups,  see  Appendix  A.  For  complete 
examples  of  RSVP  Step  Guides,  see  Appendix  A. 

Development  of  RSVP  Large  Group  Activities 

The  14  RSVP  Large  Group  Activities  were  developed  by  the  researcher  for  use 
during  the  RSVP  large  group  activity  period  that  follows  the  RSVP  Step  Group 
discussion.  The  RSVP  Large  Group  Activities  were  based  on  data  analysis  that 
suggested  that  two  factors  essential  to  effective  group  programs  are  (a)  imparting 
information  and  (b)  interpersonal  learning  that  comes  from  interaction  with  other  group 
members  (Yalom,  1985;  Alesi  &  Heam,  1984).  The  RSVP  Large  Group  Activities 
provide  opportunities  for  interpersonal  learning.  Each  Activity  contains  five  sections: 
Level,  Purpose,  Materials,  Activity,  and  Closure.  (For  a  discussion  of  these  sections,  see 
Appendix  A.) 

The  purpose  of  the  Large  Group  Activities  is  to  provide  participants  with 
opportunities  to  learn  and  demonstrate  skills  necessary  to  complete  the  RSVP  Steps  and 
reinforce  the  regular  session  topics.  For  example,  the  topic  for  Regular  Session  5  is 
Balancing  Power.  During  the  Large  Group  Activity  in  Session  5,  each  participant 
responds  to  a  survey  about  the  functions  of  violence  in  their  relationship.  Then  they 
discuss  and  compare  responses  to  gain  an  understanding  of  how  the  imbalance  of  power 
in  their  relationships  can  (did)  lead  to  violence.  The  activity  closes  with  a  discussion 
about  behaviors  that  can  balance  power  and  participants  are  asked  to  demonstrate  those 
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behaviors  at  home  and  in  future  RS VP  sessions.  For  an  example  of  the  complete  activity, 
see  Appendix  A.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Large  Group  Activities,  see  the 
"Facilitators'  Guide  for  RSVP  Large  Group  Activities"  in  Appendix  A. 


CHAPTER  V 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  RSVP  PROGRAM 

To  reiterate,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  field-test  a  structured 
multimodal  family  intervention  strategy  for  use  with  small  groups  of  families  whose 
children  had  witnessed/experienced  domestic  violence  in  their  homes.  A  description  of 
the  development  of  the  children's  part  of  the  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence 
Prevention  (RSVP)  program  is  contained  in  this  chapter. 

Overview  of  the  Children's  Program 

The  structure  of  the  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention  program  for 
children  who  have  witnessed/experienced  domestic  violence  is  similar  in  structure  to  the 
RSVP  Program  for  adults.  That  is,  the  children's  RSVP  program  is  divided  into  16 
sessions  and  is  given  concurrent  with  the  adult  program.  As  in  the  adult  program,  the  16 
sessions  include  two  "preliminary  sessions"  (A  and  B)  and  14  regular  sessions  (1  through 
14).  Preliminary  Session  A  is  the  Screening  session  for  families.  During  this  session, 
children  are  interviewed  apart  from  their  adult  caregivers  in  order  to  determine  their 
readiness  and  willingness  to  participate  in  the  RSVP  program.  Preliminary  Session  B  is 
the  Introduction  and  Orientation  for  Adults  and  Children.  In  this  session,  all  participating 
families,  including  children,  come  together  to  meet  one  another,  learn  the  ground  rules 
and  review  the  policies  of  the  RSVP  Program.  Once  Preliminary  Sessions  A  and  B  are 
completed,  the  14  Regular  Sessions  begin. 
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Each  of  the  14  Regular  Sessions  includes  an  RSVP  Step  for  children  called 
"Things  to  Remember"  and  an  RSVP  Weekly  Group  Activity.  Each  of  the  regular 
sessions  follows  the  same  format.  At  the  beginning  of  each  90-minute  weekly  session, 
the  children  meet  for  10  to  20  minutes  in  the  RSVP  Children's  Group  for  discussion  of 
the  "Things  to  Remember."  Then  the  children  engage  in  the  RSVP  Weekly  Group 
Activity  for  30  to  45  minutes,  followed  by  a  period  of  structured  "free  play"  for  15  to  20 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  90-minute  period,  the  children  are  reunited  with  their  parents 
for  dismissal.  The  entire  RSVP  Children's  Program  is  given  in  detail  in  Appendix  A. 

Among  the  written  materials  provided  for  the  children's  facilitators  is  a  "RSVP 
Things  to  Remember/Guide  for  Facilitators"  for  each  week  of  the  program.  These  guides 
contain  one  or  two  statements  for  the  children  to  discuss  and  tips  for  facilitators  to  use  in 
leading  the  RSVP  Children's  Group  discussion  period  that  opens  each  RSVP  weekly 
session.  In  addition,  the  "RSVP  Weekly  Group  Activity"  includes  a  guide  and  handouts 
for  use  by  facilitators  in  conducting  the  activity  that  follows  each  RSVP  Children's  Group 
discussion  period.  The  rationale  for  inclusion  of  each  component  is  presented  in  the 
discussion  that  follows.  A  complete  presentation  of  each  of  the  16  weekly  sessions  for 
the  RSVP  Children's  Program  is  given  in  Appendix  H. 

Development  of  the  Session  Topics 

Each  of  the  RSVP  sessions  for  children  centers  around  a  specific  topic.  The 
16  session  topics  were  chosen  after  data  collected  from  field  notes  and  literature  were 
carefully  analyzed  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  The  topic  for  Preliminary  Session  A  is 
Family  Screening  and  Commitments,  and  for  Preliminary  Session  B  it  is  Introduction  and 
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Orientation.  These  topics  were  selected  as  a  result  of  data  analysis  indicating  that 
children  who  expect  to  benefit  from  involvement  in  a  group  program  are  those  whose 
families  have  expressed  a  commitment  to  remain  together  and  work  out  their  problems. 
In  addition,  adult  caregivers  have  given  permission  for  the  children  to  participate  in  the 
weekly  group  activities,  and  custodial  parents  and  children  have  verbally  committed  to 
participating  each  week  (e.g.,  Family  Commitments).  Children  are  also  able  to  separate 
from  parents  for  the  duration  of  the  group  meeting  time  and  are  able  to  demonstrate  an 
age-appropriate  attention  span  for  the  duration  of  the  group  meeting  time  (e.g., 
Introduction  and  Orientation).  Data  analysis  of  field  notes  and  literature  indicated  that 
children  ages  7  through  12  meet  the  criteria  just  discussed;  therefore  the  children's 
program  was  developed  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years  old  (Peled  & 
Davis,  1995;  Peled  &  Edelson,  1992). 

The  first  three  RSVP  children's  program  Regular  Session  topics,  numbers 
1  through  3,  were  chosen  as  a  result  of  data  analysis  that  suggested  that  "breaking  the 
secret,"  i.e.,  talking  about  violence  that  has  occurred  at  home  (e.g.,  What  Does  Violence 
Do  to  Our  Family?),  and  expressing  feelings  (e.g.,  How  Do  I  Feel  About  Violence  in  My 
Family,  Part  I  &  Part  II)  are  crucial  components  of  programs  for  children  involved  in 
domestic  violence  (Alesi  &  Hearn,  1984;  Peled  &  Edelson,  1992;  Peled  &  Davis,  1995). 

Topic  4  (My  Parents  and  Me)  was  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  RSVP  Children's 
Program  based  on  data  analysis  indicating  that  children  who  witness  domestic  violence 
need  to  understand  that  the  responsibility  for  the  violence  lies  not  with  themselves,  but 
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with  their  parent(s)  (Peled  &  Edleson,  1992;  Jaffe,  Wolfe,  &  Wilson,  1990;  Grych,  Seid, 
&  Fincham,  1992;  Graham-Bermann,  1996). 

Topic  5  (Arguing  Does  Not  Mean  Hitting)  was  chosen  as  a  result  of  data  analysis 
suggesting  that  (a)  children  who  have  witnessed  domestic  violence  often  imitate  what 
they  have  observed  and  may  become  aggressive  with  other  children  and  adults  and 
(b)  this  type  of  aggressive  behavior  can  be  addressed  through  work  with  groups  of 
children  who  have  experienced/witnessed  domestic  violence  (Alessi  &  Hearn,  1984; 
Jaffe,  Wolfe,  &  Wilson,  1990;  Miedzian,  1995). 

Children's  RSVP  program  topics  6  and  7  were  selected  as  a  result  of  data  analysis 
suggesting  that,  in  order  to  leam  healthy  coping  behaviors,  children  need  a  safe  place  to 
discuss  their  home  lives  (e.g.,  What  My  Life  is  Like  at  Home)  and  to  develop  social 
support  networks  (e.g.,  All  Families  are  Not  the  Same)  (Alesi  &  Hearn,  1984;  Peled  & 
Edelson,  1992). 

The  eighth  and  ninth  children's  RSVP  topics  were  chosen  as  a  result  of  data 
analysis  that  indicated  that  children  who  witness  domestic  violence  may  suffer  from  low 
self-esteem  and  may  not  understand  how  to  protect  themselves  in  dangerous  situations. 
RSVP  Topic  8  (What  Good  Things  Do  I  Know  About  Myself?)  is  designed  to  bolster  the 
children's  self  esteem.  Topic  9  (I  Have  the  Right  to  Protect  Myself)  is  designed  to  help 
children  create  a  safety  plan  and  understand  how  to  stay  safe  in  dangerous  or  frightening 
situations  (Alesi  &  Hearn,  1984;  Baxter,  1987;  Peled  &  Davis,  1995). 

Topic  10  (Family  Worries)  was  selected  based  on  data  analysis  indicating  that 
children  who  witness  domestic  violence  often  worry  about  the  safety  of  other  members  of 
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their  family,  especially  their  mothers  and  younger  siblings,  and  that  dealing  with  these 
worries  can  help  the  children  and  their  family  members  cope  with  domestic  violence 
(Grych,  Seid,  &  Fincham,  1992;  Graham-Bermann,  1996). 

The  next  three  topics,  1 1  through  13,  were  selected  based  on  careful  data  analysis 
implying  that  children  who  witness  domestic  violence  need  to  learn  healthy  ways  to  solve 
problems.  Therefore,  topics  about  "normal  conflict"  (Understanding  Conflict,  Part  I),  the 
causes  of  conflict  (Understanding  Conflict,  Part  II),  and  personal  conflict  (Understanding 
Conflict,  Part  III),  are  included  to  help  children  learn  to  successfully  cope  with  conflict  in 
their  lives  as  it  occurs  (Alesi  &  Hearn,  1984;  Baxter,  1987;  Jaffe,  Wolfe,  &  Wilson,  1990; 
Peled  &  Edelson,  1992). 

The  fourteenth  (and  final)  RSVP  regular  session  topic  was  selected  as  a  result  of 
data  analysis  indicating  that  providing  a  safe  and  enjoyable  environment  for  children  will 
assist  them  in  building  personal  and  family  friendships  (e.g.,  All  Families  Need 
Friends- And  So  Do  I).  Also,  providing  a  good  example  of  saying  goodbye  can  be  a 
positive  experience  for  children  who  have  witnessed/experienced  domestic  violence 
(Alesi  &  Hearn,  1984;  Peled  &  Davis,  1995). 

Development  of  the  RSVP  "Things  to  Remember" 

Fourteen  RSVP  "Things  To  Remember"  were  developed  as  part  of  the 
intervention  model  and  are  presented  during  Regular  Sessions  1  through  14  of  the  RSVP 
program  for  children.  Data  collected  from  field  notes  from  the  program  planning 
meetings  (described  in  Chapter  III)  and  the  literature  review  were  analyzed  and  used  to 
construct  the  RSVP  "Things  to  Remember." 
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The  purpose  was  derived  for  the  "Things  to  Remember"  based  on  data  analysis 
indicating  group  programs  should  include  goals  that  help  children  from  families  involved 
in  domestic  violence  (a)  define  violence  and  responsibility  for  violence;  (b)  express 
feelings,  including  anger;  (c)  improve  communication,  problem-solving,  and  cognitive 
coping  skills;  (d)  increase  self-esteem;  (e)  develop  social  support  networks;  (f)  develop 
safety  plans;  and  (g)  feel  safety  and  trust  during  group  sessions  (Peled  &  Davis,  1995). 
The  intent  of  the  "Things  to  Remember"  is  to  help  children  achieve  those  goals. 

The  content  of  each  of  the  14  RSVP  "Things  to  Remember"  was  based  on  data 
analysis  that  suggested  that  desired  outcomes  for  children  who  have  witnessed  domestic 
violence  and  are  involved  in  group  programs  such  as  RSVP  should  include  specific 
learning  objectives  about  violence,  feelings,  worries,  conflict,  families,  self-esteem, 
safety,  and  friendship  (Carlson,  1984;  Alessi  &  Hearn,  1984;  Baxter,  1987;  Peled  & 
Davis,  1995;  Peled  &  Edelson,  1992;  Graham-Bermann,  1996).  For  example,  to  help 
children  learn  that  violence  they  have  witnessed  at  home  is  not  their  fault,  two  "Things  to 
Remember"  are  discussed  in  the  RSVP  Children's  Group  during  Regular  Session  #1 : 
(a)  Violence  at  Home  is  Never  OK  and  (b)  The  Violence  of  Other  People  is  Not  My 
Fault.  The  "Things  to  Remember"  items  also  are  provided  to  the  children  on  pages  to  be 
included  in  their  RSVP  notebooks  for  future  reference.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  RSVP 
"Things  to  Remember,"  see  Appendix  A. 

Development  of  "Things  to  Remember"  Guides  for  Facilitators 

In  conjunction  with  the  children's  RSVP  "Things  to  Remember,"  the  Guides  for 
Facilitators  were  developed  by  the  researcher.  There  is  a  Guide  for  each  week's  "Things 
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to  Remember."  These  14  Guides  for  Facilitators  are  based  on  Peled  and  Davis'  (1995) 
practitioner's  manual  for  groupwork  with  children  of  battered  women  and  Wittmer's 
(1998)  Facilitative  Model  for  Educational  Groups.  The  Guides  provide  facilitators  with 
topics,  questions,  and  techniques  for  use  during  the  RSVP  Children's  group  discussion  of 
the  "Things  to  Remember."  For  example,  a  portion  of  the  Guide  for  Facilitators  for 
Regular  Session  #1  is: 

*  Ask  the  children  if  they  can  tell  you  a  time  when  violence  is  OK. 
Emphasize  that  violence  is  never  the  best  way  to  solve  a  problem.  Explain 
that  violence  at  home  is  not  OK. 

*  Ask  the  children  to  describe  when  violence  is  their  fault.  Provide  an 
example  if  necessary.  Explain  that  the  violence  of  other  people  is  not  their 
fault. 

For  further  discussion  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  "Things  to  Remember"  Guides 

For  Facilitators,  see  Appendix  A. 

Development  of  the  Children's  RSVP  Weekly  Activities 

The  16  RSVP  Weekly  Group  Activities  were  developed  by  the  researcher  for  use 
during  the  activity  period  that  follows  the  RSVP  Children's  Group  discussion  of  the 
"Things  to  Remember."  The  inclusion  of  these  activities  in  the  RSVP  program  was  based 
on  Alessi  and  Hearn's  (1984)  model  for  group  programs  for  children  who  have 
witnessed/experienced  domestic  violence. 

Alessi  and  Hearn  (1984)  adapted  Yalom's  (1970)  10  curative  factors  of  groups. 
The  RSVP  Weekly  Group  Activities  were  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  children 
to  experience  the  following  factors: 
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1 .  Imparting  information. 

2.  The  instillation  of  hope. 

3.  Universality.  Knowing  that  other  children  are  experiencing  the  same 
feelings  and  similar  family  situations  can  be  immensely  helpful  to  children. 

4.  Altruism.  Giving  and  receiving  are  fostered. 

5.  The  corrective  recapitulation  of  the  primary  family  group.  The  RSVP 
children's  group  facilitators  are  asked  to  become  role  models  of  good  male  and  female 
authority  figures  to  offer  support  and  nurturance  in  these  roles. 

6.  Development  of  socializing  techniques.  Group  facilitators  can  confront 
unhealthy  aspects  of  the  children's  behaviors  and  foster  more  appropriate  interaction. 

7.  Imitative  behavior.  Facilitators  can  model  appropriate  behavior  and 
reinforce  desired  behavior. 

8.  Interpersonal  learning.  The  children's  participation  in  the  Weekly  Group 
Activities  provides  opportunities  for  each  one  of  them  to  respond  and  react  to  other  group 
members  (their  peers). 

9.  Group  cohesiveness.  A  bond  among  group  members  forms  as  children 
share  their  feelings  and  talk  about  their  circumstances. 

10.  Catharsis.  Weekly  Group  Activities  provide  opportunities  for  children  to 
unburden  themselves  of  feelings  they  may  have  been  carrying  around  with  them  about 
their  families  and  others. 

Each  RSVP  Weekly  Group  Activity  for  children,  similar  to  each  RSVP  Large 
Group  Activity  for  adults,  contains  five  sections:  Level,  Purpose,  Materials,  Activity,  and 
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Closure.  These  sections  are  also  described  in  detail  in  Appendix  A.  The  purpose  of  the 
weekly  activities  is  to  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  experience  the  10  curative 
factors  of  groups  (explained  above)  and  to  reinforce  the  specific  topic  presented  that 
week.  For  example,  the  RSVP  Weekly  Group  Activity  for  Regular  Session  #8  is  entitled 
"The  Self-Disclosing  T-Shirt."  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  help  children  talk  about 
themselves  and,  in  the  process,  become  acquainted  with  other  children  in  their  RSVP  peer 
group.  The  children  are  asked  to  draw  on  a  "t-shirt"  objects  and  symbols  representing  a 
variety  of  personal  characteristics  and  circumstances.  During  the  course  of  the  activity, 
the  children  share  their  "t-shirt"  depictions  with  other  children  in  the  RSVP  group.  This 
activity  provides  children  with  opportunities  to  experience  universality,  interpersonal 
learning,  and  group  cohesiveness.  For  an  example  of  the  complete  activity,  see 
Appendix  A. 


CHAPTER  VI 
FIELD-TEST  OF  THE  ADULT  RSVP  PROGRAM 

A  discussion  of  the  setting,  subjects,  and  administration  of  the  adult  RSVP 
program  was  given  in  Chapter  III.  The  structure  and  content  of  the  adult  program  were 
discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  In  this  chapter,  data  collection  and  analysis  resulting  from  the 
field-test  of  the  adult  program  is  presented. 

Data  Collection 
Open-ended  Interviews 

An  open-ended  interview  with  each  couple  was  conducted  during  the  first 
preliminary  session  of  the  RSVP  Adult  Program.  The  focus  of  the  interview  was  on  each 
participant's  domestic  violence  history.  An  example  of  the  interview  packet  is  provided 
in  Appendix  A.  Data  were  collected  from  eight  interviews  and  used  in  the  analysis  of  the 
program. 
Self-reported  Assessment 

One  session  of  self-reported  assessment  was  conducted  for  all  participants  in  the 
program.  Participants  completed  a  paper  and  pencil  instrument  at  the  end  of  the  program: 
the  RSVP  Retrospective  Scale  (see  Appendix  A),  developed  by  the  researcher  for  use 
during  the  field-test.  Information  from  this  assessment  instrument  was  collected  for  use 
in  the  data  analysis. 
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Field  Notes  of  Observations  at  All  Sessions 

Field  notes  were  taken  during  each  of  the  weekly  sessions.  These  notes  recorded 
the  researcher's  observations  of  participants  and  facilitators  as  they  completed  the  session 
activities  and  engaged  in  focus  group  discussions. 
Continuous  Tape-recorded  Focus  Group  Sessions 

Participants  and  facilitators  engaged  in  separate  weekly  focus  group  sessions  at 
the  end  of  every  weekly  RSVP  session.  The  participants'  focus  group  sessions  and 
facilitators'  focus  group  sessions  were  tape-recorded  and  transcribed.  Sixteen  weekly 
sessions  were  tape-recorded.  The  transcripts  were  used  in  the  data  analysis  of  the 
program. 
Focus  Group  Interview  Guides 

In  addition  to  the  tape-recorded  focus  group  sessions,  each  RSVP  adult  participant 
completed  a  written  focus  group  interview  guide  for  each  session,  and  each  program 
facilitator  completed  a  Facilitator's  Focus  Group  Interview  Guide.  Examples  of  these 
guides  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D.  A  total  of  127  forms  were  completed  by 
participants,  and  31  forms  were  completed  by  facilitators.  The  data  collected  from  these 
forms  were  used  in  the  data  analysis. 
Batterers  Intervention  Program  Survey  Forms 

In  order  to  collect  data  about  the  RSVP  program  from  certified  Batterers 
Intervention  Program  (BIP)  providers,  the  researcher  held  a  one-day  workshop  for  1 5  BIP 
certified  providers  from  various  regions  in  the  state  of  Florida.  These  1 5  experts  in  the 
field  of  domestic  violence  were  recommended  by  the  State  of  Florida,  Governor's  Task 
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Force  on  Domestic  Violence.  During  this  workshop,  each  provider  was  given  a  copy  of 
the  RSVP  program  manual  that  was  used  by  facilitators  during  the  field-test  of  the  model. 
The  providers  were  encouraged  to  write  comments  in  the  manuals  and  to  complete  survey 
forms  about  each  section  of  the  manual  (e.g.,  the  RSVP  Steps,  Large  Group  Activities). 
Examples  of  the  survey  forms  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E.    The  researcher  also  carefully 
observed  the  providers  and  wrote  field  notes  during  the  workshop.  Thirty-four  forms  and 
notes  from  15  manuals  were  collected  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  data. 

Data  Analysis 

The  constant  comparative  method  of  analysis  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1998),  discussed 
in  Chapter  III,  was  used  to  analyze  the  field-test  data  from  the  RSVP  Adult  Program. 
This  method  involved  simultaneous  coding  and  analysis  throughout  the  study.  Coding 
categories  developed  by  the  researcher  were  used  to  facilitate  the  data  collection  and 
analysis  that  was  ongoing  throughout  the  field-test. 
Use  of  Computer  Software  for  Data  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  data  was  aided  through  the  use  of  Qualitative  Solutions  and 
Research  Pty.  Ltd.  QSR  NUD*IST  computer  software,  version  4  (1997).  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  software  was  not  substituted  for  the  researcher's  interpretation  of  the 
material.  It  simply  is  a  means  for  organizing  data.  The  use  of  computer-assisted  data 
analysis  can  "eliminate  the  need  for  multiple  paper  copies  or  piles  of  special  cards  and 
folders  filled  with  cut-up  notes"  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1992,  p.  183).  In  the  current  study, 
the  software  program  was  used  to  improve  access  to  data,  create  coding  categories,  and 
increase  the  speed  of  sorting  and  coding  functions. 
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Open  Coding 

Open  coding  refers  to  a  process  of  breaking  down,  examining,  comparing, 
conceptualizing,  and  categorizing  data  (Strauss  &  Corbin,  1990).  Open  coding  is 
designed  for  the  expansion  of  the  researcher's  thinking  about  the  data.  To  facilitate  the 
open  coding  process,  the  researcher  used  the  QSR  computer  software  to  create  a  database 
and  then  entered  data  collected  from  Focus  Group  Interview  Guides,  transcripts  of  focus 
group  sessions,  interview  packets,  field  notes,  Batterers'  Intervention  Providers  review 
forms,  and  program  manual  notes.  The  researcher  also  entered  initial  coding  categories 
into  the  database  and  new  categories  as  they  were  developed.  The  data  was  coded  as  it 
was  collected  and  continuously  refined  during  the  constant  analysis  of  data  facilitated  by 
the  software  program. 
Coding  Categories 

During  the  construction  stage  of  the  RSVP  Adult  Program,  prior  to  the  field-test 
of  the  model,  28  coding  categories  were  developed.  Then,  during  the  field-test  of  the 
RSVP  program,  the  researcher  continued  to  look  for  key  issues,  activities,  and  themes  in 
the  data  that  were  being  collected.  New  categories  were  added  as  the  researcher  worked 
with  the  data  and  made  observations  in  field  notes.  For  example,  during  the  construction 
stage  of  the  program,  initial  coding  categories  such  as  Attendance,  Safety  and  Anger  were 
established.  During  the  field-test  of  the  model,  new  categories  were  added,  such  as 
Personal  Disclosure,  Silence,  and  Laughter. 

A  complete  list  of  28  initial  categories  developed  during  the  construction  stage 
and  21  new  categories  added  during  field-testing  of  the  model  can  be  found  in  Table  6-1. 
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TABLE  6-1.  Categories  of  Focus  for  the  RSVP  Adult  Program 


Initial  Categories 


Added  Categories 


Facility 

RSVP  Steps 

Large  Group  Activities 

Attendance 

Demographics 

Domestic  Violence:  Incidents 

Domestic  Violence:  Attitudes 

Domestic  Violence:  Precursors 

Responsibility 

Safety 

Power  &  Control  Dynamics 

Participant  Knowledge 

Participant  Behavior 

Participant  Attitudes 

Focus  Groups 

Anger 

Communication 

Conflict 

Children 

Healing 

Forgiveness 

Networking 

Saying  Goodbye 

Facilitator  Views 

Facilitator  Responses 

Facilitator  Feedback 

RSVP  Program  Structure 

RSVP  Program  Content 


Time 

Changes 

Facilitators  Guide 

Silence 

Laughter 

Resistance 

Cooperation 

Personal  Disclosure 

Skills  Development 

Lying 

Relationship  Status 

Alcohol/Drug  Abuse 

Worry 

Assertiveness 

Neutrality 

Collusion 

Guide  Reivew 

Recommendations 

Men's  Expectations 

Women's  Expectations 

Assessment  Results 
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An  illustration  of  the  constant  comparative  method  of  data  analysis  and  the  use  of  open 
coding  to  categorize  data  is  provided  below. 

After  entering  data  from  some  focus  group  interview  forms  into  the  database,  it 
was  observed  that  several  participants  had  discussed  the  subject  of  time. 
For  example,  in  response  to  the  question  "How  Could  the  Session  Be  Improved?,"  one 
female  participant  wrote,  "A  little  bit  more  time  in  the  small  discussion  groups  with  each 
sex."  A  male  participant  wrote,  "A  little  more  time  on  the  roundtable  discussions."  Time 
was  not  an  initial  coding  category,  but  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  researcher  during 
data  entry  and  review  of  the  forms.  Therefore,  a  new  category  called  "Time"  was  created 
all  the  data  in  the  database  were  searched  for  incidents  of  time.  As  a  result,  22  text  units 
were  identified  that  contained  references  to  participants'  requests  for  more  time  in  small 
group  discussions.  Based  on  this  discovery,  the  small  group  discussion  period  was 
lengthened  to  20  minutes.  In  turn,  the  results  of  that  change,  gleaned  from  subsequent 
data  collection,  were  recorded  in  the  database.  Continuous  analysis  of  data  led  to  a 
decision  to  increase  the  small  group  discussion  time  period  from  20  minutes  to  30 
minutes  for  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  program. 
Axial  Coding 

In  order  to  synthesize  the  large  amount  of  information  compiled  in  the 
49  categories  described  in  Table  6-1,  axial  coding  was  used.  Axial  coding  focuses  on  the 
integration  of  data  (Strauss  &  Corbin,  1990)  and  provides  a  way  to  link  data  and  establish 
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connections  among  categories.  Through  the  axial  coding  process,  49  categories  were 
collapsed  into  eight  major  categories: 

1 .  RSVP  Program  Structure  and  Content 

2.  Participant  Experience 

3.  Facilitator  Experience 

4.  Domestic  Violence  Factors 

5.  Gender  Role  Expectations 

6.  Power  and  Control 

7.  BIP  Provider  Review 

8.  Unexpected  Information 

Table  6-2  contains  a  list  showing  the  distribution  of  the  49  categories  that  were  collapsed 
into  eight  categories. 

The  first  category,  RSVP  Program  Structure  and  Content,  includes  information 
that  provides  an  overview  of  the  program  and  contains  data  from  six  subcategories. 

Data  collected  about  the  structure  of  the  90-minute  sessions,  the  content  of  the 
RSVP  Steps  and  Large  Group  Activities,  and  changes  recommended  to  the  program  and 
the  program  manual  also  were  included  in  this  category. 

The  second  category,  Participant  Experience,  contains  information  about  how 
participants  experienced  and  observed  the  Adult  RSVP  program  during  the  field-test. 
Participants,  facilitators,  and  the  researcher  were  sources  for  this  data  collected  from 
25  subcategories. 
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TABLE  6-2.  Composition  of  8  Main  Categories  of  Focus 


RSVP  Program  Structure  and  Content 

Facility 

RSVP  Steps 

Large  Group  Activities 

Time 

Changes 

Facilitators  Guide 
Participant  Experience 

Attendance 

Demographics 

Responsibility 

Safety 

Healing 

Focus  Groups 

Anger 

Communication 

Lying 

Resistance 

Alcohol/Drug  Abuse 

Saying  Goodbye 
Facilitator  Experience 

Facilitator  Views 

Facilitator  Responses 

Facilitator  Feedback 

Collusion 

Worry 

Assertiveness 

Neutrality 
Domestic  Violence  Factors 

Incidents 

Attitudes 

Precursors 
Gender  Role  Expectations 

Men's  Expectations 

Women's  Expectations 
Power  and  Control 

Power  &  Control  Dynamics 

Participant  Behavior 

Participant  Knowledge 

Participant  Attitudes 
BIP  Provider  Review 

RSVP  Program  Structure 

RSVP  Program  Content 

Guide  Review 

Recommendations 
Unexpected/Additional  Information 


Conflict 

Children 

Forgiveness 

Networking 

Silence 

Laughter 

Cooperation 

Personal  Disclosure 

Skills  Development 

Assessment  Results 

Relationship  Status 
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Facilitator  Experience  is  the  third  category.  It  contains  data  collected  in  the 
researcher's  field  notes  and  facilitator  focus  group  forms  and  transcripts.  The  experiences 
and  observations  of  RSVP  facilitators  as  they  lead  the  weekly  sessions  were  the  focus  of 
this  category,  with  additional  data  from  seven  subcategories  used  in  the  data  analysis. 

Data  collected  about  factors  that  lead  to  incidents  of  domestic  violence  were 
coded  in  the  fourth  category,  Domestic  Violence  Factors.  Information  gathered  from 
participants,  facilitators,  and  the  researcher  were  included  in  this  category  developed  from 
three  subcategories. 

The  fifth  category,  Gender  Role  Expectations,  was  developed  from  the 
subcategory  called  Gender  Role  and  includes  observations  of  participant  behavior  and 
attitudes  recorded  by  the  researcher  in  field  notes,  comments  written  by  participants  and 
facilitators  in  focus  group  interview  forms,  and  transcripts  of  discussions  during 
facilitator  focus  group  sessions.  It  also  includes  information  from  the  BIP  provider 
review  forms. 

Power  and  Control,  the  sixth  category,  was  created  in  response  to  information 
gathered  from  the  subcategory  of  Power  and  Control,  in  addition  to  data  collected  from 
facilitators,  participants,  and  BIP  reviewers  about  the  dynamics  of  power  and  control  in 
families  who  have  experienced  domestic  violence. 

The  seventh  category,  BIP  Provider  Review,  was  developed  from  the  feedback 
received  in  the  review  forms  completed  by  certified  Batterers  Intervention  Program 
providers  during  the  one-day  workshop  previously  described.  This  category  contains 
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information  from  four  subcategories  and  includes  recommendations  for  changes  to  the 
RSVP  program. 

The  eighth  and  final  category  is  Unexpected  Information.  Any  additional  data 
considered  to  be  unusual  or  noteworthy,  in  reference  to  the  Adult  RSVP  Program,  was 
included  in  this  category. 

Findings  gleaned  from  the  nine  main  categories  just  described  were  used  by  the 
researcher  to  respond  to  the  research  questions  posed  in  Chapter  I  of  this  study .  An 
interpretation  of  those  findings  is  given  below. 

Interpretation 

Interpretation  of  the  data  is  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  research  questions 

(Chapter  I)  that  formed  the  basis  for  the  development  and  field-test  of  the  RSVP  adult 

program.  To  facilitate  the  discussion,  all  of  the  data  were  broken  into  units  and  assigned 

text  unit  numbers.  This  procedure  allowed  the  reseacher  to  provide  reference  points  to 

specific  sections  of  data.  Quotations  from  the  data  are  included  below  with  the  relevant 

text  unit  number  indicated  in  square  brackets  following  the  quoted  material;  e.g., 

[52]  represents  text  unit  number  52.  Following  this  discussion,  changes  made  to  the 

RSVP  program  as  a  result  of  those  findings  and  their  interpretation  are  indicated. 

Research  Question  1 :  What  factors  do  participating  family  members  identify  that 
lead  to  incidents  of  domestic  violence?  What  are  their  suggestions  for  using  the 
knowledge  of  these  factors  in  the  development  and  field-testing  of  the  multimodal 
program? 

Alcohol  abuse  by  batterers  was  identified  by  male  and  female  participants  as  an 

important  factor  that  leads  to  incidents  of  domestic  violence.  Female  participants 
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repeatedly  identified  alcohol  abuse  by  batterers  as  part  of  a  cycle  of  violence  that 

included  the  alcohol  abuse  and  anger  and  physical  violence.  For  example,  female 

participants  said: 

When  he  drinks,  he  threatens  me.  I  feel  frightened  at  home  when  he  drinks  more 
than  a  6-pack.  [51] 

You  can't  control  anger  when  it's  always  mixed  with  alcohol  and  drugs  and 
outside  influences  that  interfere.  [585] 

When  asked  if  they  thought  alcohol  abuse  contributed  to  their  marital  problems, 
many  couples  agreed  that  it  had.  While  most  of  the  women  said  that  they  thought  their 
partners  had  a  problem  with  alcohol,  most  of  the  men  did  not  identify  alcohol  abuse  as  a 
problem  for  themselves  or  for  the  women.  However,  a  majority  of  the  men  admitted  that 
they  had  been  drinking  during  their  last  incident  of  domestic  violence,  but  none  of  the 
women,  except  one,  had  been  drinking.  One  male  stated  that  his  spouse  had  "a  problem 
with  prescription  medication"  and  that  his  own  alcohol  use  was  helpful  to  his  relationship 
because  "drinking  provides  self  medication,  which  has  helped  my  tolerance  level"  [47]. 

In  addition  to  participants'  disclosures  about  alcohol  abuse,  observations  by  the 

researcher  and  facilitators  also  were  reported.  The  researcher  noted: 

The  example  provided  in  the  activity  about  drinking  seemed  to  hit  home  for  A  and 
B.  I  noticed  B  got  rather  uncomfortable  in  his  seat  and  A  (his  partner)  would 
glance  at  him  periodically  throughout  that  part  of  the  discussion.  [66] 

Facilitators  observed: 

I  noticed  that  the  two  guys,  C  and  D  developed  the  fidgets  when  the  discussion 
turned  to  alcohol  consumption.  [254] 

Absolutely,  alcohol  abuse  definitely  was  an  issue.  She  said  he  was  always  worse 
when  that  happened.  . .  .We  know  they  are  both  substance  involved.  [662] 
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Suggestions  for  using  the  knowledge  of  this  factor  in  the  development  and  field- 
testing  of  the  program  were  offered  by  participants,  facilitators,  and  BIP  reviewers.  One 
male  participant  indicated  that  he  drank  heavily  because  of  his  partner's  behavior,  so  if 
the  RSVP  program  would  help  her,  he  would  not  have  the  problem.  His  suggestion  was 
the  only  one  offered  by  male  participants.  On  the  other  hand,  several  female  participants 
suggested  that  the  subject  of  alcohol  abuse  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  theme,  not  just  as  a 
topic  for  one  week.  Facilitators  suggested  that  (a)  program  screening  forms  should 
clearly  state  the  consequences  for  participants  who  abuse  alcohol  abuse  during  the  course 
of  program  (e.g.,  possible  expulsion  from  program);  (b)  participants  who  come  to  weekly 
sessions  in  an  intoxicated  state  should  be  confronted  individually  rather  than  during 
group  time;  and  (c)  the  subject  of  alcohol  abuse  should  be  covered  during  small  (Step) 
group  time. 

BIP  Reviewers  who  reviewed  the  RSVP  program  content  also  were  concerned 

that  alcohol  abuse  be  addressed.  For  example; 

You  should  include  information  that  65%  to  75%  of  batterers  do  have  substance 
abuse  issues.  [282] 

There  are  a  lot  of  drug/alcohol  addicted  batterers.  [99] 

You  do  not  include  enough  screening  for  alcoholism.  Many  wives  don't  realize 
whether  or  not  [their  partners  have]  an  alcohol  problem,  or  she  may  cover  it  up,  or 
maybe  'it's  been  better'  so  she  says  there's  no  problem.  Or  maybe  she  fears  if  she 
points  out  his  alcohol  problem,  he'll  point  out  hers,  so  she  keeps  quiet.  [197] 

One  suggestion  from  BIP  reviewers  was  to  include  a  screening  instrument  designed  to 

identify  alcohol  abuse  and  set  criteria  for  exclusion  of  potential  participants. 
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Another  factor  identified  by  participants  as  leading  to  domestic  violence  was 

anger. 

We  had  an  argument.  Something  I'd  done  in  the  past  angered  him,  he  grabbed  me 
before  I  knew  it  and  had  his  hand  on  my  throat.  [18] 

Anger  can  kill  you!  [610] 

I  slapped  them  [his  previous  partners].  I'd  get  mad  and  I  would  just  slap  them. 
[833] 

Facilitators  also  noted  that  escalating  anger  was  seen  by  participants  as  part  of  the  cycle 

of  violence. 

"That's  when  J  was  talking  about  how  she  has  to  work  around  C  and  his  anger  and 
walk  on  eggshells,  work  on  how  she  presents  things,  and  that  timing  is  critical  as 
to  whether  he  is  going  to  blow  or  not."  [  1 65] 

"She  said  his  anger  is  escalating  and  she  can't  say  anything  that  he  won't  argue 
with."  [44] 

BIP  Reviewers  were  concerned  about  anger  being  used  as  an  excuse  for  violent 

behavior.  They  recommended  that  the  curriculum  include  a  clear  distinction  between  the 

emotion  of  anger  and  the  behavior  of  violence  because  "batterers  tend  to  hold  the  belief 

that  anger  causes  violence"  [252]. 

BIP  reviewers  also  offered  other  ideas  for  dealing  with  anger;  for  instance, 

In  the  Large  Group  Activity  with  Step  6,  include  more  discussion  on  how  anger  is 
used  as  a  control  tactic.  Most  batterers  know  how  to  express  anger  appropriately 
when  it  is  in  their  best  interest.  [296] 

Suggestions  from  participants  about  using  the  knowledge  of  power,  control,  and 

anger  in  the  RSVP  program  included  linking  the  anger  Step  with  an  anger  management 

activity  in  the  same  session;  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  power  and  control  issues 
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through  more  activities  directly  addressing  them;  and  mixed-gender  step  discussion 

groups  on  the  topic  of  anger. 

Research  Question  2:  What  are  the  gender  role  expectations  among  the 
participating  family  members?  How  are  these  expectations  presented  by  family 
members?  How  can  these  factors  be  applied  to  the  intervention  being  developed? 

While  gender  role  expectations  among  adult  participants  were  observed  to  be 

along  stereotypical  lines,  the  desire  for  change  also  was  expressed.  Male  participants  said 

things  like: 

It  was  interesting  .  .  .  getting  the  opposite  sex's  viewpoint,  or  at  least  thought 
pattern,  on  some  of  this  stuff.  ...  It  could  prove  to  be  worthwhile  somewhere 
down  the  road,  you  know,  in  argumentative  or  confrontational  or  even  just  a 
conversational  relationship.  ...  [189] 

I  think  a  man  and  a  woman's  perspectives  towards  feelings  are  very  biased  toward 
their  own  gender's  generalizations.  [392] 

As  facilitators  interacted  with  participants  and  listened  to  their  statements  about  gender 

roles,  evidence  of  traditional  gender  role  expectations  became  clear.  For  example,  one 

facilitator  noticed: 

He's  definitely  into  traditional  roles.  I  heard  a  little  bit  of  that  when  he  said  if  she 
cooked  dinner  every  night,  he'd  be  in  heaven.  [363] 

The  researcher  also  observed: 

When  the  facilitator  made  a  hint  that  one  of  the  (MBTI)  preferences  seemed 
gender-related,  one  of  the  men  asked,  "Which  one  is  it?".  .  .  When  the  facilitator 
discussed  the  Thinking/Feeling  preference  as  gender  specific,  the  questioning 
male  said,  "I  knew  it!"  [28] 

Overall,  the  men  appeared  to  be  more  spontaneous  and  assertive  discussing 

gender  role  expectations  during  mixed-gender  large  group  activity  time.  Most  of  the 

women  were  remarkably  silent  about  this  subject  during  large  group  activity  time,  but 
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they  did  address  it  during  other  opportunities.  One  woman  wrote  that  she  would  like 

"more  interaction  time  with  both  sexes  about  differences  and  similarities"  [369], 

Another  spoke  up  during  a  focus  group  session  and  suggested  that  "gender  role 

expectations"  should  be  the  focus  of  a  questionnaire  that  each  couple  could  complete  and 

share  during  the  large  group  activity  time.  A  third  female  participant  wrote  that 

something  important  she  had  learned  was  "how  men  describe  women  and  vice  versa;  how 

each  gender  describes  themselves"  [347], 

Why,  then,  were  the  female  participants  so  quiet,  initially,  during  the  large  group 

activities?  One  reason  identified  by  the  researcher  was  the  communication  by  the 

facilitators  themselves. 

Except  for  one,  all  of  the  examples  [provided  by  male  facilitators]  .  .  .  were  of 
men  and  'male'  professions.  This  may  be  one  reason  that  the  women  were  not  as 
verbal  as  the  men  for  most  of  the  presentation.  During  one  example  in  which  the 
male  was  cast  as  a  CEO  and  the  female  as  a  clerical  worker,  one  of  the  women 
yawned.  The  only  woman  who  spoke  up,  5  minutes  from  close,  was  to  answer  a 
question-and  she  was  a  facilitator!  [30] 

While  one  can  speculate  about  reasons  for  the  women's  silence,  such  as  boredom  or 

fatigue,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  women  were  silent  because  they  were  not  empowered  to 

speak  up.  By  promoting  traditional  gender  roles,  the  facilitators  also  reinforced  the 

unequal  distribution  of  power  inherent  in  those  roles.  Battered  women,  especially,  will 

remain  silent  when  they  have  less  power  and  control  than  did  their  partners  because  any 

attempt  to  gain  power  and  control  results  in  physical  violence  or  other  forms  of  retaliation 

by  the  batterers. 
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Although  BIP  reviewers  were  not  aware  of  what  had  occurred  during  the  actual 

program  sessions,  they  expressed  similar  concerns  during  their  review  of  the  program 

manual. 

The  inter-gender  communication  exercise  has  potential  to  maintain  rigid  gender 
roles  resulting  in  continual  power  imbalance  in  relationship;  i.e.,  women  are 
emotional,  men  are  rational.  [395] 

Use  caution  when  distinguishing  between  the  sexes.  Reinforce  stereotypes  only 
as  a  part  of  a  larger  discussion  on  socialization  as  opposed  to  looking  at 
characteristics  as  being  a  given  based  upon  gender.  [300] 

BIP  reviewers  also  recommended  that  "power,  control,  and  gender  role 
expectations  should  be  included  in  Section  I  of  the  Facilitators  Guide"  [40]. 

Fortunately,  several  facilitator  focus  group  sessions  addressed  these  kinds  of 

issues  during  the  course  of  the  program  and  prior  to  the  BIP  review.  Facilitators  became 

more  aware  of  the  need  to  be  alert  to  gender  role  stereotyping  in  their  own  attitudes  and 

language  and  to  be  aware  of  how  participants  could  be  affected.  As  a  result, 

improvement  was  noted  by  the  researcher  in  several  sessions: 

"The  exercise  generated  a  discussion  about  the  unfairness  of  stereotypes  and 
considering  people  that  way.  It  was  a  good  opportunity  for  both  genders  to  vent, 
but  also  to  recognize  that  each  person  is  a  unique  individual,  including 
themselves."  [51] 

"The  activity  involved  inter-gender  communication  and  a  couples  mirroring 
activity.  Not  one  couple  wanted  to  stop  the  activity  on  time.  .  .  ."  [174] 

One  of  the  male  participants  who  understood  the  limitations  resulting  from  gender 

role  stereotyping  offered  facilitators  a  copy  of  an  article  entitled  "I  Want  A  Wife."  He 

suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  article  for  the  whole  group  to  read  and  discuss.  In  fact, 

he  had  made  enough  copies  for  everyone  and  he  gave  them  to  the  facilitators  to  distribute 
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at  their  discretion.  The  article  addressed  gender  role  stereotyping  of  women.  Because 
similar  material  was  already  included  in  the  curriculum  and  facilitators  wanted  to  avoid 
any  hint  of  favoritism  toward  or  collusion  with  a  participant,  a  decision  was  made  not  to 
use  the  handout  during  the  program.  The  participant  was  thanked  for  his  thoughtful  con- 
tribution and  it  was  explained  to  him  that  we  had  similar  material  in  the  curriculum  [87]. 
Because  gender  role  expectations  and  issues  of  power  and  control  are  inextricably 
linked  in  families  involved  in  domestic  violence,  the  researcher  also  was  concerned  about 
the  dynamics  of  power  and  control  in  participating  families. 

Research  Question  3:  What  conceptions  of  power  and  control  are  expressed  by 
the  participating  family  members?  Who  appears  to  have  the  most  control?  What 
factors  help  to  balance  power  and  control  among  adult  partners?  How  might  these 
factors  be  considered  in  the  intervention? 

Conceptions  of  power  and  control  by  participating  family  members  were 
expressed  in  various  ways  throughout  the  program.  Most  of  the  participants  discussed 
the  dynamics  of  power  and  control  in  terms  of  communication  difficulties,  conflict,  and 
situations  involving  anger.  The  comments  of  female  participants  ranged  from  frustration 
and  fear  to  hopelessness: 

There  is  too  much  'overbearing  power'  that  seems  not  to  change.  [502] 

We  learned  how  to  do  this  kind  of  conversation,  you  know,  mirroring,  but  when  I 
would  attempt  to  do  it  on  him  he  would  say,  you  know,  'Oh  I  know  what  you're 
trying  to  do,  you're  trying  to  act  like  a  psychiatrist  or  something.'  You  know,  he 
would  attack  it.  ...  I  mean  I  learned  how  to  do  it  but  it  didn't  work  because  he 
would  get  mad.  .  .  ."  [122] 

"My  husband  feels  that  his  actions  speak  louder  than  words."  [675] 

"The  conflicts  won't  really  end  for  us  until  we're  apart;  then  maybe  we  can 
communicate  better."  [955] 
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Facilitators  also  observed  female  participants  struggling  with  issues  of  power  and  control. 

For  example: 

J  talked  about  her  growing  frustration  with  C;  he  wants  to  set  the  ground  rules  for 
both  of  them  and  is  unwilling  to  compromise.  [131] 

Women  want  to  know  how  to  teach  their  partner  what  they  consider  disrespectful. 
They  are  afraid  to  speak  up  and  share  their  anger.  Still  feel  very  'one  down.'  [44] 

K.  broke  down  in  tears  talking  about .  .  .  making  any  decision  about  moving  out  of 
her  mom's  house  and  moving  back  to  what  she  terms  as  'his'  house  where  all  the 
violence  occurred  and  where  she  feels  out  of  control.  [165] 

In  response  to  how  the  program  could  address  the  dynamics  of  power  and  control, 

responses  from  female  participants  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  associated  power  and 

control  with  personality  type. 

Some  people  that  do  not  share  should  be  given  more  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
extroverted  personalities  tend  to  speak  out  more,  and  perhaps  there  could  be  some 
way  to  allow  the  quiet  in  the  group  to  speak  out.  [615] 

I  like  to  listen  more  than  talk.  I  should  open  up  and  talk  more  openly.  [41  ] 

While  the  women  often  thought  they  were  being  dominated  by  their  partners,  the 

men  thought  that  they  were  being  nagged  or  manipulated. 

Sometimes  walking  away  from  an  argument  when  it  starts  to  get  out  of  control, 
my  wife  will  chase  me  throughout  the  house  telling  me  that  I'm  the  problem 
because  I  never  want  to  discuss  things.  [70] 

The  researcher  observed: 

B  talked  about  the  family's  reaction  to  the  violence  between  her  and  R;  apparently 
B's  daughter  and  son-in-law  will  not  associate  with  them.  .  .  .  R  discussed  the 
family's  reaction  in  the  men's  group.  He  had  a  different  explanation  for  the 
"shunning."  Apparently,  he  feels  that  it  is  a  bit  of  manipulation  on  their  part. 
[184-186] 


When  dealing  with  issues  of  power  and  control,  the  men's  responses  ranged  from 

what  often  sounded  like  the  "right"  answers: 

You  are  the  only  one  that  can  control  your  actions.  [1110] 

Words  are  very  powerful  when  spoken  to  people  very  close  to  you.  [764] 

Effective  communication  without  breakdowns  and  pitfalls  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  thing  for  any  two  married  people  who  are  set  in  their  ways.  [882] 

to  genuine  expressions  of  frustration  and  learning: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  constructively  communicate  for  us  as  presented/demonstrated 
by  facilitators.  [883] 

I  don't  have  things  as  bad  off  as  others  do.  In  conflict,  stepping  back  may  be  as 
important  or  more  so  than  stepping  forward.  [1054] 

Male  1 :  There  is  one  thing  that  she  came  up  with  that  was  pretty  good  and  it 
worked  fairly  effectively.  It's  called  a  talking  stick  and  it's  an  Indian  thing  where 
you  have  a  stick  with  some  feathers  on  it .  . .  and  one  person  at  a  time  holds  this 
stick  and  speaks  his  piece  and  you  speak  as  long  as  you  need  to  .  .  .  and  when 
you're  done,  you  hand  the  stick  to  the  other  person.  ...  [126] 

to  veiled  threats: 

Male  2:  It's  hard  to  learn  all  these  reflection  techniques;  I  think  it's  a  little  simpler 
with  the  stick.  Just  shut  up,  I've  got  the  stick!  [128] 

Facilitator:  C  was  agreeing  with  (us)  up  until  we  said  using  violence  to  end  an 
argument  is  wrong.  He  said,  "So,  if  I  get  upset,  she  should  go  to  her  room."  [151] 

It  was  clear  throughout  the  program  that  the  male  participants  appeared  to  have 

the  most  power  and  control  within  their  respective  families.  This  carried  over  into  the 

program  sessions  where  the  men  expressed  themselves  much  more  often  than  did  the 

women  did  and,  if  left  unchecked,  tended  to  dominate  the  discussion  in  large  group 

activities  and  focus  group  sessions.  This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
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were  more  comfortable  in  group  settings  since  they  had  attended  a  26-week  group 

program  prior  to  entering  the  RSVP  program.  However,  in  one  situation,  a  male 

participant  attempted  to  control  his  partner's  behavior  in  a  very  obvious  way  during  the 

RSVP  program.  During  the  course  of  the  program,  this  couple  decided  that  they  needed 

to  live  in  separate  residences  for  a  while.  Both  parties  (we  will  call  them  John  and  Mary) 

wanted  to  continue  to  attend  the  program,  and,  after  consulting  with  them  more 

thoroughly,  facilitators  encouraged  them  to  do  so.  Because  times  of  separation  often  are 

the  most  dangerous  for  battered  women,  Mary  was  given  shelter  information,  help  with 

safety  planning,  and  the  number  of  our  crisis  intervention  facilitator.  John  and  Mary  were 

provided  with  crisis  intervention  agency  referrals.  A  week  later,  they  both  came, 

separately,  to  the  program  session.  When  John  saw  Mary  arrive,  he  got  up  to  leave.  A 

male  facilitator  followed  him  and  talked  to  him,  aside  from  the  group,  so  the  groups  were 

not  disturbed  [120].  During  the  subsequent  facilitator  focus  group  session,  more 

information  was  shared  about  John  and  Mary  and  their  struggle  with  power  and  control. 

John  told  me,  "I'm  sorry  I'm  letting  you  down  but  I  am  quitting  for  good,  this  is  it, 
I  let  you  down."  I  said,  "No,  John,  you've  let  yourself  down.  If  you  walk  out  of 
here  you've  let  yourself  down."  John  said,  "Well,  I  gotta  go  if  that  bitch  is  going  to 
be  here,  if  that  bitch  is  going  to  be  here  I  gotta  go."  And  he  took  his  son  and  left. 
[His  son  is  not  Mary's  son.]  [527] 

John  also  stated  that  he  did  not  want  to  stay  in  a  dysfunctional  relationship.  He  felt  that 

he  was  growing,  but  Mary  was  not.  He  said  he  already  had  26  weeks  (referring  to  the 

BIP  program)  and  she  had  not.  His  comments  provided  facilitators  with  the  chance  to 

demonstrate  that  his  argument  would  have  no  influence  on  Mary's  ability  to  participate 

[120]. 
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In  the  meantime,  Mary  did  not  interfere  with  the  facilitator's  discussion  with  John. 
She  saw  John  come  in  and  waited  until  the  facilitator  finished  talking  with  him.  Then  she 
went  outside  into  the  foyer  area  (which  we  could  see  clearly,  with  a  male  facilitator  a  few 
feet  away),  and  she  spoke  with  him.  Before  rejoining  the  women's  Step  Group,  she 
remarked,  "He  just  has  a  burr  up  his  behind,  he'll  be  back"  [122], 

When  Mary  returned  to  the  women's  group,  she  was  encouraged  by  the  group 
members  about  her  decision  to  come  back  and  not  be  controlled  by  John.  Facilitators 
made  certain  that  she  had  her  safety  plan  and  crisis  intervention  resources  readily 
available.  The  following  week,  John  returned  to  the  program.  Mary  also  was  present.  It 
seemed  that  the  small  group  format  allowed  John  to  return  gracefully  and  provided  the 
safety  necessary  for  Mary  to  continue.  They  continued  to  live  in  separate  housing,  with 
no  reports  of  violence  for  the  duration  of  the  program  [143]. 

In  working  with  Mary  and  John,  an  important  factor  that  distinguished  them  from 

other  couples  in  our  group  was  that  Mary  also  had  been  violent  in  the  relationship.  In 

John's  presence,  she  told  a  facilitator, 

I  punched  him  cause  he  had  my  keys— he  was  trying  to  fake  me  out.  I've  never  hit 
him  with  anything  but  my  fist.  (Turning  to  John:)  I  don't  throw  things  like  you 
do.  [7] 

However,  with  the  support  of  the  group,  this  couple  was  able  to  move  into  separate  living 

quarters  without  resorting  to  violence.  Both  Mary  and  John  gained  skills  in  negotiating 

power  and  control  without  violence.  A  facilitator  later  observed: 

She  did  learn.  ...  I  think  she  was  empowered.  .  .  .  She  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  be 
manipulated  .  .  .  and  I'm  not  going  to  leave  my  mother's  house."  He  left,  they 
were  in  the  mother's  house  together  and  he's  the  one  that  left.  [554] 
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While  the  goal  of  the  RSVP  program  was  not  to  encourage  couples  to  separate,  it 
certainly  is  appropriate  that  through  their  participation  in  the  program  couples  learn  to 
safely  manage  the  dynamics  of  power  and  control  without  violence,  even  when  separation 
is  the  outcome. 

The  dynamics  of  power  and  control  also  were  considered  to  be  of  major 

importance  by  the  expert  BIP  reviewers.  Many  of  their  questions  and  comments  express 

their  concern. 

Was  there  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  victims  to  the  structure  of  the  program 
due  to  power  and  control  issues  still  present?  [255] 

RSVP  Facilitator  Training  .  .  .  should  include  facilitators  who  .  .  .  have  been 
interviewed  about  their  own  power  and  control  issues.  [257] 

Safety  also  was  a  concern  for  BIP  reviewers  who  addressed  the  dynamics  of  power  and 

control.  Many  of  their  comments  centered  around  several  of  the  RSVP  Steps. 

In  RSVP  Step  3,  women  are  encouraged  to  make  decisions  for  themselves,  even 

when  those  decisions  disagree  with  those  of  their  partners,  and  men  are  encouraged  to 

stop  exhibiting  power  and  using  intimidation.  BIP  reviewers  had  this  to  say: 

Step  3  [for  women]  implies  that  she  should  manipulate  him.  The  biggest  decision 
is  to  leave,  tell  her  not  to  make  big  sweeping  decisions.  [8 1  ] 

The  whole  thing  [Step  #3  for  women]  is  risky.  Maybe  it's  safer  for  her  to  not 
make  decisions  verbally.  Submission  is  a  safety  plan  and  may  be  the  only  option. 
[89] 

The  risk  [in  Step  #3  for  men]  is  that  you  are  teaching  them  how  to  be  more 
effective  abusers  by  discussing  the  power  of  intimidation.  Just  have  facilitators  be 
aware.  [98] 

This  step  [#3  for  men]  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  address  domination.  [198] 
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In  RSVP  Step  4,  men  and  women  are  encouraged  to  work  toward  recognizing  and 

expressing  their  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriately.  BIP  reviewers  expressed  the 

following  concerns: 

This  step  [#4],  for  women,  needs  to  take  into  account  the  consequences  of  her 
honestly  sharing  her  feelings-it  may  not  be  safe.  .  .  .  Put  something  in  about  how 
he  tries  to  shut  her  down  through  intimidation  when  she  shares  her  feelings.  [124- 
126] 

Add  to  "potential  feelings"  in  the  Discussion  Guide  for  Facilitators  [for  Step  4], 
"Expressing  her  feelings  gives  her  power  over  him."  [236] 

In  RSVP  Step  7,  women  and  men  are  encouraged  to  learn  how  to  trust  themselves 

and  others  and  to  respect  the  fact  that  their  partners  also  have  the  right  to  trust  other 

people.  BIP  reviewers  said: 

This  step  [#7  for  men]  sounds  like  it  ignores  the  tactic  of  isolation;  he  uses 
mistrust  of  her  to  justify  keeping  her  dependent  on  him.  [297] 

This  step  [#7  for  men]  needs  to  recognize  and  give  credence  to  how  he  has  created 
the  distrust  between  them  through  his  violence;  and  distrusting  her  is  just  another 
tactic  of  control [299] 

In  a  discussion  of  RSVP  Step  8  for  women,  one  BIP  reviewer  suggested  that  the 

very  attitudes  we  were  trying  to  change,  e.g.,  that  the  only  safe  way  to  communicate  is  to 

remain  silent,  might  be  "perfectly  correct"  attitudes  for  women  to  have  in  order  to  remain 

safe  [324],  Another  BIP  reviewer  said: 

The  section  of  Step  8  to  "not  waste  time  on  injustices  over  which  I  have  no 
control"  sounds  like  you  are  telling  her  to  Forget  it!  Get  over  it!  [72] 

Finally,  concern  expressed  by  at  least  one  BIP  reviewer  about  the  level  of  safety 

involved  in  RSVP  Step  6  for  women  also  was  expressed  by  the  female  participants  in  the 

program,  as  noted  by  facilitators: 
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The  women  are  still  walking  on  eggshells.  Confronting  husbands  is  very  difficult 
for  them.  [218] 

The  women  had  trouble  accepting  the  premise  in  Step  6  that  they  should  express 
to  their  partners  the  ways  they  are  not  respected.  They  thought  the  guys  would 
either  hit  them  or  deride  them.  [96] 

The  BIP  reviewer,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  what  went  on  in  the  actual  sessions  during 

the  field-test  of  the  program,  made  the  following  observation  while  reviewing  Step  6  in 

the  program  manual. 

"My  only  concern  is  that  it  [Step  6]  presumes  safety  for  her  to  utilize  those  skills 
at  home.  This  section  should  include  a  discussion  of  safety."  [235] 

In  summary,  the  dynamics  of  power  and  control  were  present  throughout  the 

program  and  were  the  focus  of  concern  for  the  researcher,  facilitators,  participants,  and 

BIP  reviewers.  The  major  factor  that  helped  to  balance  power  and  control  among  adult 

partners  was  the  provision  of  a  safe,  supportive  environment  where  couples  could 

honestly  negotiate  power  and  control  without  violence,  receive  encouragement  for 

appropriate  conduct,  and  understand  the  sanctions  for  violent  or  abusive  behavior. 

Research  Question  4:  What  do  participating  family  members  respond  to  in  the 
multimodal  intervention  program? 

In  analyzing  the  data  collected  during  the  field-test  of  the  program,  it  became 
clear  that  participants  were  consistently  requesting  more  time  in  the  small  groups,  more 
time  for  large  group  activities,  and  more  time  for  interaction  between  couples  to  practice 
skills  they  were  learning. 

Female:  More  time  in  groups-time  seems  too  short.  [172] 

Male:  More  time  to  interact.  [641] 
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Female:  More  time  for  the  activity  with  our  partner.  [83 1  ] 

Male:  More  practice  time  with  a  counselor;  I  found  this  activity  very  helpful. 
[894] 

However,  the  majority  of  requests  for  more  time,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter, 

focused  on  increasing  the  time  for  the  single-gender  Step  Groups  (i.e.,  "women's  group" 

and  "men's  group"). 

Female:  In  the  women's  group,  we  seem  to  not  have  enough  time  to  get  into 
something  that  was  very  interesting  and  time  just  seemed  to  run  out.  [15] 

Researcher:  Overall,  the  men's  group  appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged  and  went  five 

minutes  over  time  limit  before  breaking  up.  [1 90] 
Why  participants  wanted  more  time  in  Step  Groups  can  be  answered  by  exploring  what 
occurred  in  those  groups. 

Safety  and  support  were  available  to  all  participants  during  the  small  group, 

single-gender  discussion  times,  as  noted  in  the  following  observations. 

J  spoke  up  for  the  first  time!  He's  been  watching  and  listening  in  the  small  group 
and  finally,  cautiously,  he  spoke  up.  [58] 

The  women  spent  time  talking  about  their  children,  one  gave  specific  examples 
about  incidents  that  caused  conflict  between  her  and  her  spouse.  At  least  three  of 
them  responded  with  incidents  of  their  own  or  empathic  responses.  [73] 

Men  seemed  engaged  and,  like  the  women,  individuals  spoke  for  longer  periods 
and  were  responded  to  by  group  members.  It  seems  that  the  comfort  level  for 
sharing  in  both  groups  is  increasing  as  individuals  share  more.  [83] 

Because  a  safe  and  supportive  environment  was  present  for  participants,  they  were  able  to 

speak  frankly  and  express  their  feelings  honestly. 

Female:  [Step  #8]  is  all  well  and  good  but  when  your  husband  is  like  a  brick 
wall!  .  .  .  [82] 
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Male:  My  life  appears  to  be  lonely.  I'm  not  having  difficulty  sleeping;  however, 
the  trailer  is  getting  pretty  filthy.  [234] 

Male:  I've  given  up  on  life;  I  don't  care;  I've  not  used  my  life  the  way  I  should 
have  and  I  just  go  home  and  drink  beer  all  the  time.  [386] 

During  one  women's  group  meeting,  a  female  participant  said  that  she  was  absent  the 

previous  week,  not  because  of  a  broken  ankle,  as  her  partner  had  led  us  to  believe,  but 

because  she  had  locked  herself  in  her  room  because  she  was  upset  with  M.  This  is  a 

coping  mechanism  she  uses  when  she  is  angry  at  him  or  in  fear  of  him.  In  this  case,  she 

said  that  it  was  due  to  arguing  and  anger  but  not  fear  [168]. 

In  addition  to  safety  and  support,  the  Step  groups  provided  an  avenue  for  change. 

Researcher:  A  lot  of  hope  was  expressed.  Men  expressed  concern  for  their 
partners,  more  so  than  any  time  up  until  this  point.  The  men  did  not  need  much 
prompting  to  participate  and  appeared  to  be  speaking  genuinely.  .  .  .  [39] 

Facilitator:  She's  noticing  the  growth  in  herself  and  she's  also  noticing  change  and 
growth  in  her  husband  and  is  very  encouraged  about  that.  There  were  nods  going 
around  the  group  that  they  were  maybe  seeing  some  slight  changes  in  their 
relationships  and  the  way  they  communicate,  which  was  very  encouraging.  [25] 

Step  Group  time  also  provided  opportunities  for  personal  disclosure  that  were  not 

available  during  other  times  in  the  program.  As  a  result,  participants  were  able  to  connect 

with  other  members  of  the  same  gender  and  bond  in  their  respective  groups  as  sharing 

occurred.  For  example,  after  a  period  of  time  when  another  couple  in  the  program 

decided  that  they  needed  to  separate,  the  researcher  observed: 

M  came  back  [to  women's  group]  with  news  that  she  and  R  are  separating. 
Supportive  counseling  for  her  was  discussed,  and  she  said  that  she  is  going  to  (a 
local  mental  health  center).  Safety  issues  were  also  discussed;  she  does  not 
appear  to  be  fearful  of  harm.  Crisis  intervention  resources  and  safety  plan  were 
discussed.  The  women  appeared  to  bond  more  during  this  discussion.  [164] 
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And  in  the  men's  group: 

R  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  his  relationship  with  M  ending.  He  said  that  his 
family  is  setting  M  up  in  a  place  to  stay.  He  appeared  to  be  hurting  but  exhibited 
no  hints  or  threats  of  violent  behavior  towards  her  during  the  session.  Facilitators 
felt  he  could  benefit  from  individual  counseling.  [188] 

Observations  by  the  researcher  during  other  sessions  included: 

J  is  coming  out  of  her  shell  and  is  more  attentive  during  small  group  discussion. 
There  were  specific  examples  of  struggles  shared  by  some  members  of  the  group. 
[56] 

Several  of  the  men  mentioned  specifics  about  what  was  troubling  them.  C  talked 
about  the  difficulty  of  being  in  a  triad  with  his  wife  and  stepson.  [139] 

An  important  development  in  the  women's  group  was  that  all  of  the  women 

identified  that  their  partners  had  been  emotionally  abusive  as  well  as  physically  violent. 

This  recognition  came  to  them  during  the  course  of  the  RSVP  program  as  they  began  to 

experience  relief  from  the  emotional  abuse,  whether  it  was  due  to  changes  they  were 

making  in  themselves  or  because  of  ways  their  relationships  were  changing  [753].  One 

facilitator  reported  observations  from  the  women's  Step  group: 

A  and  C  both  remarked  that  the  way  they  communicate  as  spousal  partners  has 
changed.  They  said  that  both  husbands  "catch"  themselves  and  are  more  aware  of 
their  verbal  interactions  than  before.  They  believe  the  program  has  helped  their 
relationships.  [286] 

Near  the  end  of  the  program,  the  researcher  noticed  that  the  women  did  not  form 

their  Step  group  as  rapidly  as  they  had  in  previous  weeks.  Instead,  they  talked  among 

themselves,  in  pairs,  and  lingered  before  moving  into  the  Step  group.  This  kind  of 

behavior  indicated  that  relationships  were  forming  among  the  women.  [220] 
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Evidence  of  male  bonding  appeared  differently  for  the  men.  Male  participants 
appeared  to  be  more  relaxed  and  comfortable  in  their  posture  during  the  men's  group; 
they  were  less  flippant,  and  they  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  challenge  one  another. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  at  the  same  level  of  denial  as  they  were  when  they  first  started 
the  program.  In  fact,  in  an  exercise  related  to  a  weekly  activity  about  communication, 
they  were  able  to  generate  among  themselves  a  long  list  of  things  that  they  do  to  cause 
communication  breakdown  between  the  sexes.  This  might  be  interpreted  as  a  step  toward 
a  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  actions  [  1 72],  which  is  essential  to  the 
elimination  of  domestic  violence. 

In  summary,  it  appeared  that  both  male  and  female  participants  favorably 
responded  to  the  Step  group  discussion  time.  They  were  able  to  receive  and  provide 
safety  and  support  for  one  another,  make  personal  disclosures,  develop  relationships,  and 
experience  group  bonding.  All  of  these  responses  facilitate  change  and  growth. 

The  response  of  participants  to  the  large  group  activity  time  was  similar  to  the 

responses  evoked  in  small  groups,  but  the  dynamics  and  learning  that  occurred  were 

different.  Participants  were  more  shy  and  less  confident  in  the  mixed-gender,  large  group 

activities  than  they  were  in  the  small,  same-gender  Step  groups.  For  example,  during  one 

activity,  the  researcher  observed: 

It  appears  that  self-nurturing  was  difficult  for  all  of  the  group  members,  regardless 
of  gender.  So  it  follows  that  nurturing  one  another  was  really  difficult.  [151] 

Some  participants  wanted  opportunities  to  practice  skills  they  were  learning: 

Female:  Teach  us  ways  to  react  to  our  spouse  without  getting  upset  in  this  group 
setting.  Force  us  to  do  this  communication  in  depth.  [841] 
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Female:  Maybe  the  men  and  women  having  talk  sessions  [mixed-gender  Step 
groups]  after  the  separate  talk  sessions  [single-gender  Step  groups]  would  be  a 
good  idea.  Have  more  about  couples  individual  problems  in  communication. 
[227] 

But  others  balked  at  the  idea  of  public  learning: 

This  session  was  much  more  interactive  between  genders,  and  all  participants 
seemed  ready  for  it.  One  of  the  men  announced  that  he  absolutely  HATED  the 
activity  because  he  felt  put  on  the  spot,  but  he  enjoyed  learning  and  interacting 
with  the  other  participants.  His  wife  appeared  to  be  very  proud  of  him.  [244] 

Several  participants  mentioned  that  they  thought  more  interactive  and  challenging 

activities  between  genders  and  couples  ought  to  occur  earlier  in  the  program  [246]. 

However,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  researcher  to  deliberately  delay  some  of  the  more 

intense  activities  until  participants  had  the  chance  to  bond  and  grow  comfortable  with 

each  other  in  the  large  group  setting.  One  couple  said  they  enjoyed  one  of  the  large  group 

activities  so  much  that  they  were  going  to  post  the  cards  (handouts)  from  the  activity  on 

their  refrigerator  [  1 49]. 

The  large  group  activities  also  provided  facilitators  with  unique  opportunities  to 
watch  couples  interact  with  each  other.  For  example,  in  one  large  group  activity,  during  a 
discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  extroverts,  a  woman  asked  a  question  that  was  really 
aimed  at  her  partner.  She  asked,  "What  if 'someone'  is  really  loud  and  obnoxious?"  She 
also  engaged  in  nonverbal  cues  to  communicate,  such  as  shaking  her  head  "yes"  or  "no," 
rolling  her  eyes,  and  laughing.  She  would  quietly  make  remarks  to  her  partner  [13]. 

In  another  activity,  both  partners  in  a  couple  spoke  up,  but  the  male  participant 
would  prompt  the  female  to  speak,  as  if  coaching  her  to  explain  herself,  and  she  would  do 
so  [109].  This  kind  of  information  was  invaluable  to  the  facilitators  as  they  tried  to 
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evaluate  the  progress  and  safety  of  each  participant.  How  the  facilitators  used  the 

information  provided  by  participants  was  also  of  interest  to  the  researcher. 

Research  Question  5:  What  do  the  intervention  program  facilitators  do  with  the 
information  generated  by  participating  families,  and  how  might  this  information 
shape  the  multimodal  program  being  field-tested? 

Information  generated  by  participating  families  was  discussed  by  facilitators 

during  their  focus  group  sessions  and  used  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  participants. 

She  does  not  speak  out,  she's  very  quiet,  but  she's  starting  to  nod  and  smile  when 
she  agrees  with  something,  and  if  I  call  on  her,  she'll  speak  out,  she'll  give  a 
response.  [81] 

The  information  was  also  used  as  a  resource  for  recommending  changes  to  the  program 

curriculum. 

There  was  a  bit  of  confusion  about  how  to  use  the  number  scale  on  the 
assessment.  .  .  .1  think  removing  the  numbers  or  placing  them  on  the  lines  may 
help.  Also,  add  more  specifics  on  how  to  use  the  exercise.  [20] 

Because  the  safety  of  the  battered  women  was  a  chief  concern,  facilitators 

constantly  were  checking  with  each  other  to  "compare  notes"  in  order  to  gain  an  accurate 

perception  of  how  each  participant  was  doing. 

I  believe  R  is  in  deep  personal  denial.  .  .  .  Stuff  happens  to  him  but  he  is  not 
responsible  for  outcomes.  .  .  .  Consequently,  expectations  of  him  need  to  be 
modified  for  his  apparent  inability  to  accept  responsibility.  [  1 79] 

The  group  dynamics  are  not  really  as  polished  in  our  group  as  they  are  in  the 
men's  group.  I  don't  think  any  of  these  women  have  been  in  a  group  (until  now) 
...  but  they  are  definitely  starting  to  open  up  to  each  other.  .  .  .  [82] 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  each  facilitator  kept  the  confidences  of 

participants.  They  did  not  go  back  to  their  respective  Step  Groups,  for  example,  and 

divulge  to  participants  what  had  been  learned  about  the  "other"  group.  The  information 
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that  was  shared  among  facilitators  was  used  to  help  them  learn  how  to  guide  the 

discussions  and  initiate  challenge  and  encouragement  to  participants  as  needed.  The 

facilitators  used  the  information  from  participants  to  challenge  themselves  about  issues  of 

collusion,  personal  opinion,  or  projection.  For  example,  during  a  focus  group  session, 

one  facilitator  stated: 

As  the  sessions  move  on,  fewer  couples  remain  together,  and  I  think  this  detracts 
from  the  group,  as  they  no  longer  feel  like  they  are  working  toward  a  common 
goal.  [226] 

Other  facilitators  responded  by  clarifying  what  the  goals  of  the  program  were  known  to 

be.  They  also  provided  alternative  perceptions  of  the  impact  of  separation  on  all  the 

participants. 

Facilitators  used  written  focus  group  interview  guides  to  express  their  suggestions 

and  ideas  for  curriculum  content. 

Need  clearer  directions  for  the  "Me  As  Communicator"  exercise.  Role  play 
should  have  included  making  sure  the  other  person  was  ready  to  listen.  .  .  .  Need 
more  time.  [25] 

In  the  focus  group  sessions,  facilitators  spent  more  time  discussing  the  progress  of  each 

family. 

J  came  in  with  a  smile  because  things  are  better  at  home.  .  .  .  The  difference  is  that 
even  though  they  are  having  trouble  with  her  son,  C  is  backing  off-so  she  feels 
some  space  and  relief.  K  was  totally  quiet  after  the  incident  with  M  and  didn't 
want  to  talk  at  all.  I'm  concerned  about  her.  . .  .  [43] 

Both  avenues  of  communication,  written  and  verbal,  provided  a  wealth  of 

feedback  as  changes  to  the  program  were  considered  and  implemented.  In  the  following 

section,  changes  that  were  made  to  the  Adult  RSVP  Program  are  discussed. 
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Changes  to  the  Adult  RSVP  Program 
As  a  result  of  the  field-test  and  data  analysis,  changes  were  made  to  the  original 
draft  of  the  program  manual.  Many  of  these  changes  were  made  during  the  field-test  of 
the  model,  and  some  were  made  as  a  result  the  BIP  Review  that  followed  the  field-test. 
All  of  the  changes  discussed  here  are  included  in  the  draft  of  the  program  manual 
provided  in  Appendix  A. 

1 .  Alcohol/drug  abuse  interview  questions  were  added  to  the  screening 
interview  forms.  These  detailed  questions  were  designed  to  discover  the  extent  of 
potential  participants'  alcohol/drug  use/addiction,  if  any. 

2.  The  screening  interview  format  was  changed  to  allow  time  for  separate 
interviews  of  each  adult  participant  prior  to  the  joint  interview  with  the  couple.  This 
change  was  made  as  a  result  of  BIP  reviewer  concern  about  maximizing  the  level  of 
safety  and  disclosure  for  the  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

3.  In  the  "Facilitators  Guide"  section  of  the  RSVP  manual,  more  information 
was  included  about  the  dynamics  of  domestic  violence.  This  change  resulted  from  BIP 
reviewers'  observations  that  the  original  manual  contained  much  "basic"  information 
about  family  dynamics,  but  that  it  needed  more  information  about  subtle  forms  of  power 
and  control  used  by  batterers  to  influence  family  functioning.  A  discussion  was  added 
about  the  manifestations  of  power  and  control  used  by  batterers. 

4.  A  second  change  to  the  "Facilitators  Guide"  was  the  inclusion  of  more 
specific  information  regarding  the  recommended  level  of  experience  and  credentials  for 
facilitators  of  the  RSVP  program.  The  researcher  and  BIP  reviewers  thought  this  was 
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very  important  in  order  to  be  able  to  manage  issues  of  collusion  and  alignment  that 
facilitators  would  face  when  working  with  this  population.  Many  batterers  are  known  to 
be  charming  and  persuasive  in  public,  yet  brutal  in  words  and/or  actions  at  home.  Many 
battered  women  are  too  often  intimidated  to  speak  up  and  share  their  thoughts  for  fear  of 
retaliation  at  home.  It  is  important  that  facilitators  be  experienced  in  dealing  with  these 
kinds  of  dynamics  before  attempting  to  lead  the  RSVP  program,  particularly  since  risk  of 
harm  is  an  ever-present  factor  for  families  involved  in  domestic  violence. 

5.  Changes  also  were  made  to  the  RSVP  Steps.  For  example,  in  Step  6  for 
Women,  a  discussion  of  safety  issues  was  added.  In  Step  7  for  Men,  information  for 
facilitators  was  modified  to  include  the  possibility  that  a  batterer's  distrust  of  the  victim 
could  be  used  as  a  tactic  of  control.  In  Step  8  for  Women,  the  phrase  "not  waste  time  on 
injustices  over  which  I  have  no  control"  was  replaced  with  a  discussion  about  making 
careful,  safe  choices  during  conflict. 

6.  The  Large  Group  Activities  were  modified  to  include  changes  in  wording 
and  suggestions  for  facilitators.  The  major  change  was  the  deletion  of  two  activities 
involving  a  paper  and  pencil  survey  instrument  that  was  deemed  by  BIP  reviewers  to 
enable  batterers  to  reject  responsibility  for  their  actions  and  instead  blame  their  partners 
for  their  inadequacies  based  on  their  personality  type. 

7.  The  overall  program  structure  was  changed  to  allow  increased  flexibility 
in  length  of  time  for  Step  Groups  and  Large  Group  Activities.  The  recommended  time 
for  Step  Group  was  increased  from  15  minutes  to  at  least  30  minutes,  with  Large  Group 
Activities  filling  the  remaining  time  for  each  90-minute  session. 


CHAPTER  VII 
FIELD-TEST  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  RSVP  PROGRAM 

In  Chapter  IV,  the  structure  and  content  of  the  adult  RSVP  program  was 
described.  The  development  of  the  children's  RSVP  program  was  provided  in  Chapter  V. 
In  Chapter  VI,  the  results  of  the  field-test  of  the  adult  program  were  given.  In  this 
chapter,  data  collection  and  analysis  resulting  from  the  field-test  of  the  children's  program 
is  presented. 

Data  Collection 
Open-ended  Interviews 

During  the  first  preliminary  session  of  the  RSVP  program,  an  open-ended 
interview  with  each  child  was  conducted  by  facilitators  of  the  children's  program.  This 
interview  occurred  concurrent  with,  but  separate  from,  the  interview  with  each  child's 
parents  or  guardians  (described  in  Chapter  VI).  The  purpose  of  the  children's  interviews 
was  to  explain  the  RSVP  program,  determine  whether  or  not  the  children  were  willing  to 
participate  and  to  allow  them  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  make  comments. 
Examples  of  the  Children's  Interview/Assent  Scripts  is  provided  in  Appendix  B. 
Field  Notes  of  Observations  at  All  Sessions 

During  each  of  the  weekly  sessions,  field  notes  were  taken  by  the  researcher  and 
recorded  observations  of  the  children  and  facilitators  as  they  engaged  in  discussion  and 
completed  the  session  activities. 
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Continuous  Tape-recorded  Focus  Group  Sessions 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  16  RSVP  program  sessions,  facilitators  of  the  children's 
program  joined  facilitators  of  the  RSVP  adult  program  in  a  weekly  focus  group  session. 
The  16  focus  group  sessions  were  tape-recorded  and  transcribed.  The  transcripts  were 
used  in  the  data  analysis  of  the  program.  However,  the  children  did  not  participate  in 
taped  focus  group  sessions.  Instead,  facilitators  asked  the  children  questions  taken  from 
the  Focus  Group  Interview  Guides  (described  below)  and  recorded  their  responses  on  the 
Guides  (see  Appendix  D). 
Focus  Group  Interview  Guides 

Each  children's  program  facilitator  completed  a  Focus  Group  Interview  Guide  for 
each  session.  Facilitators  recorded  their  own  observations  of  the  children,  made 
recommendations  about  the  RSVP  curriculum,  and  also  recorded  the  children's  responses 
to  questions  from  the  Focus  Group  Interview  Guide.  Examples  of  these  guides  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  D.  A  total  of  14  forms  were  completed  by  children's  facilitators.  The 
data  collected  from  these  forms  were  used  in  the  data  analysis. 
Batterers  Intervention  Program  Survey  Forms 

The  method  of  collecting  data  from  certified  Batterers  Intervention  Program  (BIP) 
providers  was  described  in  Chapter  VI.  The  15  BIP  providers,  selected  because  of  their 
expertise  in  domestic  violence,  reviewed  the  RSVP  manual  which  included  the 
curriculum  for  the  adult  program  and  the  children's  program.  The  BIP  providers  made 
verbal  comments  during  the  day-long  review  session,  wrote  comments  in  the  manuals, 
and  completed  survey  forms  about  the  children's  curriculum  (e.g.,  "Things  To 
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Remember"  and  "Weekly  Group  Activities").  Examples  of  the  survey  forms,  completed 
by  the  15  experts,  for  the  children's  curriculum  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  Fourteen 
forms  and  notes  from  15  RSVP  manuals  were  collected  for  use  in  the  analysis  of  data. 

Data  Analysis 

The  constant  comparative  method  of  analysis  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1998),  discussed 
in  Chapter  III,  was  utilized  during  the  field-test  of  the  adult  RSVP  program  described  in 
Chapter  IV.  This  method  also  was  used  to  analyze  the  field-test  data  for  the  RSVP 
Children's  Program.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  VI,  this  method  involved  simultaneous 
coding  and  analysis  throughout  the  study.  The  use  of  computer  software  for  data 
analysis,  open  coding,  and  axial  coding,  described  in  Chapter  VI,  were  the  same  methods 
used  to  analyze  data  from  the  field-test  of  the  children's  program.  Rather  than  repeat  that 
information  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  VI  for  a  description  of  the  methods  and 
procedures  used  to  analyze  data  from  the  field-test  of  the  RSVP  program. 

Thirty-one  focus  categories  were  developed  for  the  children's  program.  A 
complete  list  of  the  categories  is  provided  in  Table  7-1. 

The  31  categories  of  focus  were  collapsed  into  seven  major  categories  as  shown  in 
Table  7-2. 

Interpretation 

Interpretation  of  the  children's  program  data  is  discussed  here  in  the  context  of  the 
research  questions  that  formed  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  RSVP  children's 
program.  Following  this  discussion,  the  changes  made  to  the  RSVP  children's  program 
as  a  result  of  this  data  and  interpretation  are  reviewed  and  described. 
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TABLE  7-1.  Focus  Categories  for  the  Children's  Program 


Initial  Categories 


Added  Categories 


"Things  to  Remember" 

Weekly  Group  Activities 

Attendance 

Domestic  Violence 

Responsibility 

Safety 

Power  &  Control 

Gender  Expectations 

Anger 

Communication 

Conflict 

Facilitator  Observations 

BIP  Provider  Review 

Facility 

Children's  Program  Structure 

Children's  Program  Content 

Guide  Review 

Recommendations 


Caregiving 

Gender  Roles 

Worry 

Grief 

Denial 

Shame 

Mimicking 

Respect 

Relationship  with  Parents 

Coping  Mechanisms 

Focus  Group  Feedback 

Children's  Attitudes 

Children's  Accounts  of  Incidents 
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TABLE  7-2.  Seven  Major  Categories  of  Focus  in  Children's  Program 


RSVP  Program  Structure  and  Content 

"Things  to  Remember" 

Weekly  Group  Activities 

Facility 
Children's  Experience 

Attendance 

Responsibility 

Safety 

Worry 

Gender  Expectations 

Anger 

Communication 

Conflict 
Facilitator  Experience 

Facilitator  Observations 

Focus  Group  Feedback 
Domestic  Violence  Factors 

Children's  Accounts  of  Incidents 

Children's  Attitudes 
Children's  Perceptions 

Domestic  Violence 

Gender  Roles 

Power  &  Control 
BIP  Provider  Review 

BIP  Provider  Review 

RSVP  Children's  Program  Structure 

RSVP  Children's  Program  Content 

Guide  Review 

Recommendations 
Unexpected/ Additional  Information 


Caregiving 

Grief 

Denial 

Shame 

Mimicking 

Respect 

Relationship  with  Parents 

Coping  Mechanisms 
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Research  Question  1 :  What  factors  do  participating  children  identify  that  lead  to 
incidents  of  domestic  violence? 

Three  of  the  four  children  (three  males,  ages  7,  7,  and  8  years  old  and  one  female, 

12  years  old)  who  participated  in  the  RSVP  program  identified  factors  that  led  to 

incidents  of  domestic  violence  in  their  homes.  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  none  of 

the  children  discussed  domestic  violence  until  they  had  completed  several  RSVP  program 

sessions.  And  when  the  children  did  talk  about  domestic  violence,  they  often  had 

difficulty  associating  the  violent  behavior  with  one  of  their  own  caregivers.  Facilitators 

observed: 

M  [7  year  old  male]  talks  about  violence  at  home  but  without  identifying  a 
perpetrator.  [27] 

M  [7  year  old  male]  never  talks  about  mom  being  hit;  he  never  talks  about  dad 
being  hit;  instead,  things  break,  noises  go  bang,  doors  slam,  "I  go  in  my  bed,  I 
hear  noises  and  shouts."  [7-8] 

J  [8  year  old  male]  is  the  only  one  to  make  the  connection  that  domestic  violence 
is  "when  H  beat  on  my  mom."  J  made  that  statement  two  weeks  ago  and  that's  the 
only  connection  out  of  all  four  of  the  kids.  [54] 

During  one  activity  called  "My  Dinner  Table,"  one  7  year  old  male  participant, 
rather  than  discuss  more  recent  incidents  of  violence  at  home,  talked  about  fights  that 
happened  when  he  was  3  years  old.  He  said  that  the  fights  scared  him  and  that  he  felt  he 
needed  to  stop  his  parents  from  yelling  [49]. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  girl  in  the  group  disclosed  nothing  about  the 
violence  between  her  caregivers  [1 87].  Instead,  as  the  oldest  child  and  the  only  female  in 
the  group,  she  took  on  a  "mothering"  role  during  weekly  sessions  and  would  monitor  the 
behavior  of  the  boys,  including  her  brother  who  did  speak  about  violence  at  home  [452]. 
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She  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  her  brother  from  speaking,  but  she  never  discussed  the 
violence  herself  [636].  Her  caregiving  role  was  not  encouraged  by  facilitators,  and 
attempts  to  persuade  her  to  participate  without  adopting  that  role  were  unsuccessful. 

As  the  weeks  progressed,  the  three  male  children  were  able  to  speak  more  freely 
about  domestic  violence.  During  one  activity,  a  facilitator  talked  about  inappropriate 
ways  some  people  act  when  having  a  disagreement.  Two  of  the  children  spontaneously 
shared  stories  of  parents  fighting  at  home  that  resulted  in  the  police  being  called  [41]. 
They  also  talked  about  hitting,  "cussing,"  and  throwing  things  [41]. 

During  another  session,  a  facilitator  reported: 

Apparently  M  [7  year  old  male]  has  seen  his  father  beat  on  a  lot  of  things  and 
throw  a  lot  of  things.  M  is  real  open  about  talking  about  the  violence,  but  he  also 
tries  to  make  light  of  it.  For  example,  he  said  it  was  "pretty  funny  when  dad 
threw  a  [porcelain  figure]  and  it  splattered  on  the  wall."  [56] 

The  researcher  observed  that  the  children  mainly  understood  domestic  violence  in 
terms  of  physical  violence.  Unlike  their  caregivers,  none  of  the  children  mentioned  drug 
use  or  alcohol  abuse  in  discussions  about  domestic  violence.  Instead,  they  identified 
shouting,  cursing,  arguing,  anger,  and  objects  being  thrown  as  factors  leading  to  incidents 
of  domestic  violence. 

The  expert  BIP  reviewers  expressed  concern  about  consequences  for  child 
participants  who  make  disclosures  about  violence  in  their  homes.  For  example,  one 
reviewer  said,  "Kids  will  be  punished  if  they  disclose  violence  at  home  and  parents  find 
out"  [15]. 
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Another  reviewer  questioned  the  wording  on  page  one  of  the  "Things  to 
Remember,"  which  included  the  phrase  "Violence  at  Home  is  Never  OK."  The  reviewer 
suggested  that  the  words  "at  home"  should  be  excluded  in  order  to  help  children 
understand  that  there  is  no  appropriate  place  for  violence. 

Several  of  the  BIP  reviewers  also  recommended  that  the  subject  of  violence  in  the 

weekly  activities  should  be  introduced  later  in  the  RSVP  program,  rather  than  during  the 

first  regular  session  in  order  to  allow  the  children  time  to  bond  and  become  comfortable 

with  the  facilitators  and  the  setting. 

Research  Question  2:  What  are  the  gender  role  expectations  among  the  children? 
How  are  these  expectations  presented  by  the  children?  How  can  these  factors  be 
applied  to  the  intervention  being  developed? 

The  gender  role  expectations  among  the  children  were  most  clearly  expressed 

through  their  behavior  during  games  and  while  interacting  with  one  another.  As 

mentioned  in  the  previous  question,  the  female  child  in  the  group  took  on  a  caregiver 

role  with  her  younger  brother  as  well  as  the  other  two  boys.  As  one  children's  facilitator 

observed: 

Every  once  in  a  while  the  brother/sister  bickering  relationship  disappears  and  it 
becomes  a  mother/child  relationship,  where  she  is  taking  care  of  him  or  keeping 
him  in  check  or  preventing  him  from  picking  on  another  boy.  [241] 

The  big  sister  is  constantly  keeping  tabs  on  the  younger  brother.  . .  .  She  also 
takes  care  of  the  other  group  members.  She  represents  the  authority  figure  and  is 
probably  modelling  mom.  [58] 

The  female  child  (we  will  call  her  Sally)  was  clearly  imitating  her  mother  whose 

interactions  with  her  children  during  the  program  were  observed  to  be  nurturing  and 

authoritative.  Facilitators  reported  that  the  mother  also  took  on  a  caregiving  role  in  the 
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women's  Step  group,  where  she  often  gave  advice  to  the  other  participants  and 
encouraged  them  to  act  in  their  own  best  interests.  This  mother  felt  confident  about 
helping  the  other  women  in  the  group  since  she  had  successfully  separated  from  her 
abusive  partner  who,  consequently,  did  not  attend  the  RSVP  program. 

The  contrast  between  Sally's  behavior  and  her  brother's  behavior  in  regard  to 
gender  role  expectations  was  remarkable.  While  Sally  seemed  to  adopt  her  mother's 
caregiving  role,  her  brother,  at  times,  seemed  to  imitate  the  behavior  of  a  perpetrator.  For 
example,  during  one  "free  play"  activity,  the  children  played  the  board  game  "Life"  that 
Sally  had  brought  with  her  to  the  session.  Her  brother  (we  will  call  him  Justin) 
insistently  placed  his  "play  wife"  in  the  tail  pipe  of  the  toy  car  instead  of  putting  the  "play 
wife"  in  the  passenger  seat  next  to  the  "play  husband."  When  the  "wife"  fell  out  of  the 
tail  pipe,  he  tried  to  stuff  her  back  in  the  tail  pipe.  When  that  failed,  he  placed  her  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  car.  It  was  only  after  pressure  from  other  group  members  to  speed  up  the 
game  that  Justin  put  the  "wife"  in  the  front  seat  and  continued  playing  the  game  [35]. 

Justin  acted  out  his  ideas  about  a  wife's  "place,"  first  by  putting  her  in  a 
humiliating  position  (tail  pipe  of  the  car),  then  placing  her  in  a  lesser  position  (back  seat 
of  the  car),  before  grudgingly  admitting  her  to  the  front  seat  of  the  car  (equal  position). 

More  insight  into  the  behavior  of  Sally  and  Justin  can  be  gained  when  their 
conduct  is  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  violence  that  has  occurred  in  their  family.  This 
will  be  discussed  further  in  Research  Question  3. 

As  facilitators  became  aware  of  the  gender  role  expectations  of  the  children,  they 
guided  and  encouraged  the  children  to  consider  possibilities  outside  stereotypical  or 
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abusive  roles  for  men  and  women.  For  example,  during  the  game  of  "Life,"  facilitators 

took  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  what  it  meant  to  be  a  "wife"  or  a  "husband"  and 

encouraged  the  children  to  respect  adults  and  children  of  both  genders. 

The  activities  in  the  RSVP  children's  program  that  directly  addressed  gender  role 

expectations  were  the  focus  of  some  of  the  expert  BIP  reviewers'  comments. 

Modify  the  wording  in  this  activity  [Session  #7,  "All  Families  Are  Not  the  Same"] 
to  say  "who  COULD  make  dinner,  clean  the  house,  take  care  of  the  children,  pay 
the  bills"  rather  than  just  focussing  on  who  DOES  these  things  in  their  family. 
[15] 

Modify  the  activity  "All  Families  Are  Not  the  Same"  to  exclude  homophobia. 
Don't  reinforce  stereotypical  gender  role  expectations.  [41  ] 

Because  gender  role  expectations  also  involve  issues  of  power  and  control  in 

families  who  have  experienced  domestic  violence,  the  researcher  was  concerned  about 

how  the  children  perceived  the  dynamics  of  power  and  control  in  their  families. 

Research  Question  3:  What  concepts  of  power  and  control  are  expressed  by 
participating  children? 

Once  again,  the  behavior  of  the  children  was  the  clearest  expression  of  their 
perceptions.  The  dynamics  of  power  and  control  were  observed  as  the  children  imitated 
the  behavior  and  words  of  their  caregivers. 

For  Sally,  adopting  her  mother's  caregiving  role  was  a  way  to  stay  safe  and  gain 
power.  In  contrast,  Justin's  expression  of  power  during  the  game  of  "Life"  put  him  in 
control  not  only  of  the  play  "wife"  but  also  of  the  entire  game  as  other  members  had  to 
wait  for  him  while  he  dealt  with  the  "wife." 
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Both  Sally  and  Justin  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  mother's  (former)  boyfriend 
had  beaten  her  so  badly  that  she  was  hospitalized  on  two  different  occasions.  The  final 
incident  was  when  the  boyfriend  went  to  the  mother's  workplace.  As  she  was  getting  in 
her  car,  she  tried  to  lock  the  door.  Before  she  could  lock  it,  he  opened  the  car  door  and 
pulled  her  out  by  her  hair  and  then  kicked  the  door  hard  enough  to  put  a  dent  it  in.  The 
police  were  called  and  he  was  put  in  jail  [181].  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
behavior  of  Sally  and  Justin  reflects  awareness  and  imitation  of  their  caregivers' 
encounters. 

Expressions  of  power  and  control  also  could  be  seen  in  the  behavior  of  one  of  the 
7-year-old  boys  in  the  group  (we  will  call  him  Matt).  Matt  was  aware  of  his  dad  and 
stepmother's  constant  fighting,  which  sometimes  escalated  into  physical  combat  between 
the  two  adults.  However,  they  never  directly  discussed  the  violence  with  him.  Instead, 
they  often  laughed  about  it  as  if  it  was  a  joke  [16]. 

During  the  weekly  sessions,  Matt  would  allude  to  domestic  violence  by  talking 
about  how  his  dad  would  "beat  on  things"  and  "throw  things"  and  how  "cool"  it  was  when 
something  would  break.  He  tried  to  act  as  if  the  violence  did  not  bother  him,  and  he 
never  directly  addressed  the  violence  against  his  stepmother  [7],  His  stepmother, 
however,  expressed  serious  concerns  about  Matt's  conduct  towards  her  infant  son.  She 
told  the  women's  Step  group  that  she  was  afraid  of  Matt's  behavior  with  her  baby  because 
he  "has  acted  very  violently  towards  him"  and  is  "generally  violent  and  very  impulsive" 
[35-36]. 
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In  contrast  to  Matt,  the  other  7-year-old  boy  (we  will  call  him  Abe)  seemed  to 
recognize  the  danger  involved  in  domestic  violence  and  the  power  that  can  come  from 
people  who  can  help.  When  asked  to  draw  a  gift  to  give  to  a  friend,  Abe  chose  to  give  "a 
trophy  to  the  police  for  all  the  good  work  they  do"  [86]. 

Abe's  parents  often  had  angry  confrontations  in  his  presence.  During  one  incident 
of  domestic  violence,  Abe  was  present  when  the  police  came  to  his  home  [92].  Abe 
expressed  to  facilitators  that  he  always  became  scared  when  his  parents  fought  and  that  he 
was  grateful  for  the  police.  He  also  talked  about  how  he  would  place  himself  physically 
between  his  parents  so  that  they  would  stop  fighting. 

When  asked  to  draw  a  place  where  he  feels  safe,  Abe  drew  his  mother  as  a 
"representative"  for  all  family  members  [86].  His  mother  expressed  to  the  members  of 
the  women's  Step  group  that  she  would  no  longer  tolerate  violence  in  her  home  and 
developed  a  detailed  safety  plan.  She  was  resolute  in  her  determination  to  take 
appropriate  action  if  any  further  violence  occurred  [101]. 

Surprisingly,  Abe  is  the  same  child  who  told  a  female  facilitator,  in  jest,  that  he 
wanted  to  "break  every  bone  in  your  [the  female  facilitator's]  body"  [441],  Because  he 
seemed  to  have  a  good  relationship  with  the  female  facilitator  and  was  not  angry  when  he 
made  the  statement,  it  seemed  that  he  was  attempting  to  be  humorous. 

As  facilitators  worked  with  the  child  participants  in  the  program,  it  became  clear 
that  the  children  receive  conflicting  messages  from  caregivers  involved  in  domestic 
violence.  Caregivers  who  also  are  perpetrators  of  violence  simultaneously  send  messages 
of  love,  power,  violent  aggression,  and,  sometimes,  remorse.  Caregivers  who  are  victims 
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of  violence  send  messages  of  love,  fear,  courage,  and,  sometimes,  helplessness.    It  is  an 
overwhelming  task  for  children  to  sort  out  these  messages  as  they  move  towards 
adulthood. 

During  the  program  sessions,  facilitators  took  every  opportunity  presented  by  the 
children  to  discuss,  in  age-appropriate  language,  the  dynamics  of  power  and  control  and 
to  model  appropriate  conduct  for  the  children. 

During  the  review  of  the  children's  program  curriculum,  BIP  reviewers 

recommended  that  the  dynamics  of  power  and  control  be  discussed  in  terms  of  a  "power 

and  control  wheel"  similar  to  the  one  used  in  adult  discussions  but  containing  language 

appropriate  for  children.  This  "wheel"  would  contain  examples  of  what  it  means  to  abuse 

power  and  what  it  means  to  use  power  and  control  in  responsible  ways  [66]. 

Research  Question  4:  What  do  participating  children  respond  to  in  the 
multimodal  intervention  RSVP  program? 

The  participating  children  responded  to  weekly  group  activities,  free  time,  and 

opportunities  to  develop  friendships  with  each  other.  For  example,  when  asked  what  they 

liked  best  about  the  program,  children  said: 

I  liked  getting  to  walk  outside,  talk,  and  get  some  fresh  air.  [5] 

I  like  drawing  a  tiger  [during  the  "It's  OK  to  Get  Mad"  activity].  [6] 

I  like  playing  on  the  playground,  and  getting  to  write  about  home  sweet  home.  [7] 
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Examples  of  what  the  children  did  not  like: 

I  want  to  do  less  thinking.  [12] 

I  don't  like  when  other  [children]  are  being  aggravating.  [8] 

I  wanted  to  do  more  coloring.  [10] 

The  children  were  very  enthusiastic  about  activities  that  combined  elements  of 
game  playing  and  learning.  For  example,  during  an  activity  designed  to  provoke 
discussion  about  strategies  to  deal  with  conflict,  each  child  role-  played  two  strategies 
while  the  other  children  guessed  what  those  strategies  were.  The  children  learned 
positive  things  they  could  do  during  conflict  and  also  expressed  that  they  had  fun,  too 
[27]. 

Most  of  the  children  responded  to  opportunities  to  discuss  violence  at  home.  As 
mentioned  previously,  they  were  more  willing  to  discuss  violence  after  several  weeks  had 
passed  rather  than  during  the  first  few  sessions  of  the  program. 

The  children  also  responded  to  opportunities  to  develop  friendships  with  one 
another  during  the  weekly  activities.  This  was  most  evident  when  it  appeared  that  one 
child  (Matt)  might  have  to  drop  out  of  the  program  because  of  the  conflict  between  his 
caregivers.  The  children  noticed  his  absence  and  Abe,  in  particular,  said  that  he  missed 
Matt  and  was  worried  about  him  [36],  Facilitators  took  the  chance  to  discuss  Matt's 
absence  and  helped  the  children  express  their  feelings  about  it.  When  Matt  returned  to 
the  group,  the  children  were  very  excited  and  eagerly  welcomed  him  [117].  Sally 
assumed  her  caregiver  role  and  encouraged  Abe  to  help  Matt  "catch  up"  to  the  rest  of  the 
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group.  Matt  said  he  was  glad  to  be  back  and  announced  that  he  had  a  "snack"  for 

everyone.  Then  he  gave  gum  to  everyone  in  the  group  [117]. 

In  summary,  the  children  responded  to  interactive  learning  games,  activities 

designed  to  help  them  discuss  violence  at  home,  and  opportunities  to  develop  friendships 

with  one  another. 

Research  Question  5:  What  do  the  children's  program  facilitators  do  with  the 
information  generated  by  participating  children,  and  how  might  this  information 
shape  the  multimodal  RSVP  program? 

Information  generated  by  participating  children  was  discussed  by  facilitators  of 

the  children's  program  and  facilitators  of  the  adult  program  during  the  weekly  facilitators' 

focus  group  sessions.  The  information  was  used  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  child 

participants  in  the  program.  For  example,  during  focus  group  sessions,  children's 

facilitators  said: 

Our  [children's]  group  is  having  trouble  with  Mart's  absence.  They  are  trying  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  he's  gone  and  they  miss  his  interaction.  They  miss  his 
goofiness,  but  they  also  miss  his  input.  They  worry  about  him  because  they  don't 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  now.  [251] 

Justin  would  not  write  anything  down  [this  week]  and  his  sister  told  him  to  but  he 
wouldn't.  He  always  hides  behind  humor,  laughter,  or  something  kooky,  and  it's 
hard  for  him  to  get  serious  about  things.  [300] 

Adult  program  facilitators  added  their  observations  to  the  discussion  in  order  to  help  all 

facilitators  evaluate  the  progress  of  child  participants  in  the  context  of  what  was  known 

about  their  families.  For  example,  adult  program  facilitators  said: 

Mart's  stepmother  really  wants  him  to  be  here.  She  is  afraid  of  his  actions  with 
her  little  one  [new  baby].  She  thinks  that  he  needs  the  group  [program]  just  as 
much  as  his  father  does.  .  .  .  She  knows  that  this  little  boy  is  going  to  come  back 
in  the  picture  if  they  stay  together.  [34-36] 
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Abe's  mom  said  that  she  has  her  safety  plan  and  that  the  way  she  has  dealt  with 
his  dominance  is  that  she  has  gotten  her  own  little  place  so  that  no  matter  what 
happens  she  can  take  care  of  her  kids  and  cover  the  bills  and  everything.  She 
knows  if  he  gets  violent,  she  doesn't  have  to  bundle  two  kids  up  and  go  out  into 
the  cold.  She's  thinking  right  now,  "Do  I  want  to  live  like  this  for  the  next 
50  years?"  [181] 

The  information  generated  by  children  and  facilitators  also  was  used  as  a  resource 
for  recommending  changes  to  the  program  curriculum.    Facilitators  recommended  more 
"hands  on"  activities  for  the  children  [2].  They  suggested  that  each  weekly  session 
include  unstructured,  but  supervised,  play  time  to  allow  children  to  develop  friendships 
more  naturally  [3],  They  also  stressed  the  need  for  age-appropriate  language  and 
examples  in  the  activity  guides  provided  in  the  program  manual. 

In  the  next  section,  changes  made  to  the  RSVP  children's  program  as  a  result  of 
the  field-test  are  discussed. 

Changes  to  the  RSVP  Children's  Program 

Substantial  changes  were  made  to  the  children's  curriculum  as  a  result  of  the  field- 
test  and  data  analysis.  Some  changes  were  made  during  the  field-test  of  the  program  and 
some  were  made  after  the  field-test  as  a  result  of  advice  from  the  15  experts  reviewing  the 
RSVP  program  curriculum.  The  final  draft  of  the  program  manual  provided  in  Appendix 
A  includes  all  of  the  changes  discussed  here. 

1 .         A  screening  instrument  for  children  who  have  witnessed  domestic 
violence  was  included  in  the  Facilitators  Guide.  Screening  instruments  can  help 
facilitators  gain  a  more  complete  understanding  of  what  children  are  feeling  and  thinking 
about  the  domestic  violence  they  have  witnessed. 
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2.  More  information  about  the  impact  of  domestic  violence  on  children's 
behavior  was  included  in  the  "Facilitators  Guide"  section  of  the  RSVP  manual.  This 
change  resulted  from  suggestions  made  by  facilitators  who  observed  child  participants 
imitating  the  behavior  of  their  caregivers.  Examples  of  helpful  interventions  also  were 
added. 

3.  The  "Guides  for  Facilitators"  in  the  children's  curriculum  were  modified  to 
include  more  age-appropriate  examples  in  order  to  eliminate  the  need  for  facilitators  to 
generate  so  many  of  their  own  examples.  In  addition,  more  age-appropriate  language  was 
added  to  the  instructions  for  the  weekly  group  activities. 

4.  The  order  of  some  of  the  RSVP  "Things  to  Remember"  and  "Weekly 
Group  Activities"  was  rearranged.  For  example,  the  content  of  first  regular  session  of  the 
children's  program  was  changed  to  include  "Things  to  Remember"  from  Session  8,  i.e.,  "I 
Am  A  Valuable  Person"  and  "I  Bring  Gifts  to  the  World."  The  Weekly  Group  Activity 
from  Session  8,  i.e.,  "This  is  the  Way  I  Am,"  was  moved  to  the  first  regular  session.  The 
original  material  from  Session  1 ,  that  included  a  discussion  about  violence  and  an  activity 
about  self  disclosure,  was  moved  to  Session  8.  These  changes  were  made  as  a  result  of 
the  children's  conduct  and  feedback  from  facilitators  and  BIP  reviewers.  All  of  these 
sources  indicated  that  a  more  appropriate  first  session  would  include  activities  designed 
to  improve  the  children's  self  esteem  and  confidence,  and  that  violence  and  self  disclosure 
should  be  directly  addressed  only  after  several  weeks  of  the  program  had  passed. 

5.  The  structure  of  each  weekly  session  was  changed  to  include  a  flexible 
period  of  supervised  free  time.  Children  were  encouraged  to  make  choices  about  how  to 
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use  their  free  time  in  the  weekly  session.  This  change  was  made  to  help  children  practice 
making  decisions  and  to  give  them  some  control  over  the  process.  It  also  provided  time 
for  them  to  build  friendships  with  each  other. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  field  test  a  structured  multimodal 
family  intervention  strategy  for  use  with  small  groups  of  families  whose  children  have 
witnessed  and/or  experienced  domestic  violence.  The  researcher  constructed  a 
multimodal  group  intervention  based  on  feminist  theory  and  examined  its  impact  on 
participating  adult  and  child  family  members.  The  intervention  program  was  1 7  weeks  in 
length,  with  one  90-minute  session  held  once  per  week. 

In  Chapter  I,  the  writer  provided  an  introduction  to  the  research  questions 
addressed  in  the  study  and  the  theoretical  framework  that  guided  the  method  and  design 
of  the  research.  In  Chapter  II,  a  review  of  the  literature  providing  a  substantive  body  of 
knowledge  from  which  to  pursue  the  research  was  given.  The  methodology  employed  in 
the  study  was  presented  in  Chapter  III.  The  researcher  described  the  development  of  the 
adult  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Program  (RSVP)  in  Chapter  IV  and  the 
development  of  the  children's  RSVP  program  in  Chapter  V.  The  results  of  the  field  test 
of  the  adult  program  were  provided  in  Chapter  VI  and  the  results  of  the  field  test  of  the 
children's  program  were  given  in  Chapter  VII. 
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Conclusions 

The  development  and  field  testing  of  a  multimodal  intervention  for  families 
involved  in  domestic  violence  resulted  in  the  creation  of  The  Responsible  Steps  toward 
Violence  Prevention  (RSVP)  program.  Because  this  program  was  developed  with  input 
from  the  researcher,  experts  in  the  field  of  domestic  violence  (from  both  research 
literature  and  consultations),  and,  most  importantly,  families  who  had  experienced 
domestic  violence,  the  RSVP  program  can  be  a  valuable  resource  for  professionals  in  the 
field  of  domestic  violence. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  and  field-testing  of  the  RSVP  program,  the 
researcher  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions: 

1 .  There  is  a  segment  of  the  domestic  violence  population  that  responds 
favorably  to  psycho-educational  services  designed  for  family  participation.  This  segment 
includes  families  where  the  batterer  has  completed  a  26-week  state-mandated  program, 
and  the  couple  has  decided  that  they  want  to  remain  together. 

2.  Family  programs  can  be  created  that  will  support  the  growth  of  all  family 
members  and  hold  batterer  fully  responsible  for  the  domestic  violence.  In  order  to  be 
effective  and  safe,  these  programs  must  be  based  on  feminist  theory  that  recognizes  that 
gender  and  the  imbalance  of  power  are  legitimate  factors  affecting  family  functioning 
(Bograd,  1992),  the  responsibility  for  violence  lies  solely  with  the  perpetrator  (Dutton, 
1992;  Walker,  1995),  and  both  partners  in  the  family  can  effect  change  in  the  cycle  of 
violence  (Hanks,  1992;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1995b). 
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3.  Family  members  involved  in  a  program  like  the  RSVP  program  can  learn 
to  understand  the  part  they  play  in  maintaining  the  cycle  of  violence  without  blaming  the 
victim  for  the  violence. 

4.  Facilitators  of  a  program  for  families  involved  in  domestic  violence  can 
learn  to  respect  all  family  members,  challenge  inappropriate  behavior,  encourage 
appropriate  behavior  and  still  avoid  colluding  with  perpetrators  or  patronizing  victims. 

5.  Children  included  in  a  program  like  the  RSVP  program  can  learn  how  to 
stay  safe  and  understand  that  the  violence  is  not  their  fault. 

6.  Single-gender  support  groups  in  a  family  program  allow  opportunities  for 
participants  to  challenge  and  encourage  each  other  to  become  and  remain  violence  free. 

7.  When  a  supportive  environment  has  been  created,  it  is  possible  for  couples 
who  have  been  involved  in  domestic  violence  to  separate  without  violence. 

8.  It  is  possible  for  battered  women  involved  in  a  psycho-educational  family 
program  to  learn  how  to  remain  safe  while  they  participate  in  the  program  and  when  they 
are  at  home. 

9.  It  is  possible  for  batterers  to  learn  to  control  their  violent  behavior  while 
they  participate  in  a  psycho-educational  family  program  and  when  they  are  at  home. 

10.  The  RSVP  Program  can  provide  practical  instruction  and  skills  useful  to 
families  involved  in  domestic  violence  as  they  strive  to  manage  and  prevent  domestic 
violence  in  their  families. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  course  of  the  RSVP  program  no  additional 
incidents  of  domestic  violence  were  reported  by  participants  or  observed  by  facilitators. 
While  the  goal  of  the  program  was  not  to  encourage  families  to  separate,  it  also  is 
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important  to  note  that  two  couples  who  participated  in  the  RSVP  program  were  able  to 
separate  without  violence.  This  is  an  indication  that  skills  were  learned  and  a  safe 
environment  was  created  that  discouraged  violence. 
Strengths  of  the  Study 

The  study  employed  three  principal  means  of  collecting  qualitative  data: 
individual  interviews,  participant  observation,  and  focus  groups.  The  strength  of  using 
these  three  methods  helped  to  offset  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  using  just  one  approach. 
Individual  interviews  were  useful  in  gathering  self-reported  data.  Participant  observation 
was  useful  in  gathering  behavioral  data  about  individuals.  The  use  of  focus  groups 
allowed  the  researcher  to  observe  a  large  amount  of  interaction  in  a  limited  period  of  time 
and  to  observe  group  interactions  on  various  topics. 

The  development  of  the  multimodal  intervention  is  an  important  step  towards 
meeting  the  needs  of  families  involved  in  domestic  violence  who  have  decided  to  remain 
together.  The  modifications  that  were  made  to  the  RSVP  Adult  Program  and  to  the 
Children's  Program  as  a  result  of  the  field  test  of  the  model  and  review  by  15  experts  in 
the  field  of  domestic  violence  contribute  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
counseling  and  interventions  for  families  experiencing  domestic  violence. 
Limitations  of  the  Study 

While  the  strength  of  focus  groups  lies  in  their  ability  to  explore  topics  and 
generate  hypotheses,  the  weakness  of  this  approach  is  that  the  researcher  never  knows 
whether  or  not  the  group  interaction  would  mirror  individual  behavior  (Morgan,  1988). 
This  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  study  of  domestic  violence  because  perpetrators  of 
violence  are  known  to  behave  very  differently  during  group  interactions  versus  individual 
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interactions.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  limitation,  the  current  study  included  many 
opportunities  for  facilitators  to  observe  moments  of  participants'  individual  behavior 
during  RSVP  weekly  activities. 

While  this  study  also  employed  participant  observations,  the  participants  never 
were  observed  in  their  natural  settings  at  home.  Therefore,  the  data  collected  consisted  of 
a  more  limited  range  of  behaviors  and  variety  of  interactions  than  would  have  otherwise 
been  available.  In  order  to  deal  with  this  limitation,  the  current  study  included  open 
avenues  of  communication  among  facilitators  who  listened  to  participants  recount 
incidents  from  their  lives  at  home.  This  open  communication  allowed  facilitators  to 
obtain  a  more  complete  picture  of  participants'  behaviors  at  home. 
Recommendations  for  Program  Development 

The  development  of  an  intervention  program  for  families  involved  in  domestic 
violence  must  be  undertaken  with  great  caution  due  to  the  risk  of  harm  for  potential 
participants  living  with  abusive  partners.  The  safety  of  all  adult  and  child  participants 
must  be  a  top  priority  for  program  developers.  The  researcher  recommends  that  crisis 
intervention  policies  also  be  developed  by  program  developers  and  practiced  by  all 
program  facilitators.  Consequences  of  violent  behavior  should  be  clearly  outlined. 
Because  the  RSVP  program  in  current  study  had  policies  and  procedures  for  dealing  with 
crises,  situations  that  arose  during  the  course  of  the  program  were  able  to  be  handled 
efficiently  and  with  no  harm  to  any  of  the  participants. 

In  addition  to  policies  and  procedures  designed  to  deal  with  crises,  the  RSVP 
program  also  included  separate  spaces  for  batterers  and  battered  women.  Batterers  met  in 
a  batterers  group  and  battered  women  met  in  their  own  group.  The  researcher 
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recommends  that  this  kind  of  space  be  included  in  any  program  for  families  and  that 
single-gender  groups  be  led  by  facilitators  of  the  same  gender.  The  opportunity  for 
encouragement  and  support  by  others  of  the  same  gender  with  similar  issues  was  crucial 
to  the  success  of  the  program  because  it  created  safe  places  for  personal  disclosure. 

The  researcher  highly  recommends  that  program  development  be  undertaken  with 
the  feminist  approach  used  in  the  current  study,  particularly  programs  for  heterosexual 
couples  where  the  male  partner  is  the  perpetrator  of  violence.  The  influences  of  societal 
and  cultural  traditions  that  enable  or  encourage  male  power  and  violence  and  against 
women  cannot  be  ignored  when  developing  a  program  designed  to  deal  with  domestic 
violence.  To  ignore  these  influences  would  result  in  a  program  that  addressed  only 
superficial  problems  without  helping  participants  free  themselves  of  domestic  violence. 
Even  in  the  current  study,  with  all  the  facilitators  using  a  feminist  approach,  adjustments 
had  to  be  made  when  group  experiences  or  program  activities  seemed  to  reinforce  an 
imbalance  of  power  among  male  and  female  participants  and  seemed  to  condone  violence 
against  women. 

The  researcher  recommends  that  children  included  in  a  psycho-educational 
program  for  families  be  involved  in  a  curriculum  that  includes  periods  of  free-play.  It 
was  during  free  play  in  the  RSVP  children's  program  that  the  researcher  and  facilitators 
learned  much  about  attitudes  and  home  life  of  the  children.  This  learning  enabled 
facilitators  to  better  address  the  needs  and  attitudes  of  the  children. 

The  researcher  also  recommends  input  from  many  sources  during  program 
development,  including  experts  in  the  field  of  domestic  violence,  consultants  from 
batterers  intervention  programs,  and  families  involved  in  domestic  violence. 
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Contributions  from  these  sources  in  the  current  study  led  to  practical  and  important 
changes  in  the  RSVP  program.  Without  these  changes,  many  learning  opportunities  for 
participants  would  have  been  missed  and  the  program  would  have  been  less  helpful. 
Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

In  this  study,  the  RSVP  program  for  adults  and  children  was  developed  and  field 
tested.  As  a  result  of  this  qualitative  study,  new  questions  involving  quantitative  study 
naturally  arise.  How  might  the  effectiveness  of  the  multimodal  domestic  violence 
program  be  measured?  What  factors  define  a  successful  intervention?  How  effective  is 
the  RSVP  program  when  compared  to  other  domestic  violence  programs?    The 
investigation  of  each  of  these  questions  is  important  in  the  continuing  quest  to  provide 
effective  services  for  families  involved  in  domestic  violence  who  wish  to  remain  intact  as 
a  family  and  free  of  violence. 

Further  study  of  the  effects  of  the  RSVP  program  on  adults  and  children  is  needed 
to  discover  if  and  when  joint  sessions  involving  children  and  adults  in  the  same  activities 
are  appropriate.  The  researcher  also  recommends  further  research  on  implementing  the 
RSVP  program,  specifically  a  6-  to  12-month  follow-up  period  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
families  who  completed  the  RSVP  program. 

The  final  draft  of  the  final  and  complete  RSVP  Program  for  adults  and  children  is 
presented  in  Appendix  A. 
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.Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention 

RSVP:    A  FAMILY  INTERVENTION  STRATEGY 


ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  RSVP 
PROGRAM 

1.  Multimodal,  psycho-educational  services  for 
eligible  families.  Psycho-educational  services  are 
characterized  by  treatment  that  is  oriented  around 
the  acquisition  of  new  skills,  is  more  educational 
than  therapeutic,  and  provides  psychological 
information  without  in-depth  therapy. 

2.  Administration  by  an  agency  that  can  provide 
multimodal  psycho-educational  services  free  of 
affiliation  with  the  court  system  and  other 
mandated  counseling  programs. 

3.  A  minimum  of  4  facilitators:  During  the 
"RSVP  Step  Group"  portion  of  the  program,  a  male 
facilitator  should  work  with  the  male  batterers  and 
a  female  facilitator  should  be  assigned  to  work  with 
the  battered  women;  and  an  additional  male  and 
female  facilitator  should  be  assigned  to  work  with 
the  children.  The  male  and  female  facilitators  who 
work  with  the  RSVP  Step  Groups  should  also  work 
together  to  present  "Large  Group  Activities"  to  all 
adult  participants. 

The  RSVP  program  facilitators  should  be  experts  in 
mental  health  and  domestic  violence  and  should 
have  received  domestic  violence  training  from  a 
feminist  perspective  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
RSVP  intervention  program.  The  feminist  per- 
spective recognizes  that  gender  and  the  imbalance 
of  power  are  legitimate  factors  affecting  family 
functioning,  that  the  responsibility  for  violence  lies 
solely  with  the  perpetrator,  and  that  both  partners  in 
the  family  can  effect  change  in  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence (Bograd,  1992;  Wileman  &  Wileman,  1992). 
This  training  is  necessary  to  equip  the  facilitators 
with  the  information  and  perspective  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  major  program  goals— to  enable 


families  to  become  and  remain  free  of  domestic 
violence. 

4.  A  period  of  16  consecutive  weeks  (including  a 
couples  screening  session  and  an  orientation 
session)  with  one  90-minute  session  per  week, 
including  time  for  child  participants  to  meet  in 
small  groups  separate  from  adults,  with  structured 
steps  and  activities  complimentary  to  the  adult 
steps  and  activities.  Children's  groups  with 
concurrent  groups  for  parents  have  been  found  to 
be  an  effective  intervention  for  children  involved  in 
domestic  violence  (Peled  &  Davis,  1995). 
Although  the  90-minute  session  is  considered 
appropriate  because  it  allows  time  for  small  group 
and  large  group  interactions,  RSVP  is  easily 
adaptable  to  a  different  time  frame. 

5.  Families  in  which  the  batterer  has  engaged  only 
in  Type  I  or  Type  II  violence  (Hanks,  1992),  where 
the  batterer  has  completed  a  batterers  program,  and 
the  victim  has  expressed  the  desire  (in  writing)  to 
have  the  batterer  remain  as  part  of  the  family. 
Type  I  Violence  is  defined  as  "violence  as  an  acute 
affective  storm  within  a  primary  relationship 
manifesting  a  failure  to  master  a  family 
developmental  stage  and/or  cope  with  an 
overwhelming  life  crisis."  Type  II  Violence  is 
defined  as  "repetitive  violent  rages  in  the  primary 
relationship  manifesting  the  man's  intolerable 
internal  affective  states"  (Hanks,  1992).  The 
RSVP  program  is  NOT  designed  to  deal  with  the 
more  serious  and  lethal  Type  III  or  Type  IV 
violence  (Hanks,  1992)  perpetrated  by  serial, 
psychotic,  or  drug/alcohol  addicted  batterers. 
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ADMINISTRATING  THE  RSVP  PROGRAM 

Adult  participants  spend  the  first  20  to  30  minutes 
of  each  90-minute  session  in  one  of  two  groups,  a 
group  for  men  or  a  group  for  women.  During  this 
gender-specific  group  time,  one  of  the  12  "RSVP 
Steps"  is  reviewed  and  discussed.  Next,  the  men's 
and  women's  groups  come  together  and  participate 
in  a  structured  Large  Group  Activity  for  an 
additional  45  to  60  minutes.  During  this  time,  the 
children  meet  in  a  separate  room  with  their 
facilitators.  The  children  also  experience 
14  weekly  "RSVP  Steps"  (called  "Things  to 
Remember")  as  a  part  of  their  activities. 

The  writers  suggest  that  each  weekly  session  for 
adults  and  children  close  with  a  10  to  15  minute 
feedback  session  focusing  on  the  just  completed 
session.  Setting  this  time  aside  also  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  be  certain  that  things  are  "going 
OK"  for  each  of  the  couples  and  their  children 
prior  to  dismissing  them.  A  brief  overview  of  the 
objectives  of  the  next  session  should  also  be 
presented  at  this  time. 


In  order  to  insure  that  the  facilitators  selected  are 
able  to  effectively  conduct  the  activities  in  the 
RSVP  program,  a  facilitator  training  workshop 
should  be  held  prior  to  the  start  of  the  RSVP 
program.  The  training  workshop  topics  should 
include  an  overview  of  the  RSVP  program  for 
adults  and  children,  feminist  theory  and  approach 
to  dealing  with  domestic  violence,  format  and 
structure  of  the  weekly  sessions  and  character- 
istics of  batterers,  battered  women,  and  children 
who  witness  violence.  The  workshop  should  be 
didactic  and  interactive  in  nature.  Facilitators  can 
practice  skills  by  role-playing  during  the  training 
workshop  and  can  be  engaged  in  a  question-and- 
answer  discussion  period.  The  writers  strongly 
urge  that  facilitators  from  diverse  backgrounds  be 
selected. 
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SECTION  I 

DELIVERING  THE  RSVP  PROGRAM: 

THE  FACILITATORS  GUIDE 


Organization  of  the  RSVP  Steps  and  Large 
Group  Weekly  Activities  for  Both  the  Adults 
and  Children 

There  are  sixteen  90-minute,  weekly  sessions  in 
the  RSVP  program.  The  first  two  sessions  are  for 
family  Screening  (Preliminary  Session  A)  and 
Orientation  (Preliminary  Session  B).  In  sum,  the 
weekly  RSVP  activity  sessions  are  as  follows: 


1. 


Preliminary  Session  A  is  a  Screening 
session  for  each  family. 


Things  to  Keep  in  Mind  as  you  Lead  the 
Sessions: 

The  success  of  the  RSVP  Large  Group  Activity 
sessions  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  your 
effectiveness  as  a  coordinator/facilitator/  leader. 
If  possible,  we  suggest  you  work  as  a  Co-leader 
with  another  colleague.  It  is  definitely  desirable 
for  the  homogenous  women's  activities  to  be  led 
by  a  female  facilitator  while  the  men's  homoge- 
nous groups  called  for  in  the  manual  should  be  led 
by  a  male  trained  in  domestic  violence  issues. 


Preliminary  Session  B  is  for  Group 
Orientation  and  Introduction  for  both 
adults  and  children. 

Fourteen  Regular  90-Minute  Sessions: 

a)  Each  regular  session  begins  with 
homogeneous  "RSVP  Step"  groups— a 
women's  group  with  a  female  facilitator,  a 
men's  group  with  a  male  facilitator,  and  a 
children's  group  with  a  male  and  female 
facilitator  (approximately  1/2  hour  in 
length). 

b)  A  heterogeneous  "Large  Group  Activity" 
follows  the  Step  groups  and  is  designed  to 
empower  participants  to  acquire  and 
exercise  skills  necessary  to  complete  the 
RSVP  Steps.    The  time  allotted  for  the 
Large  Group  Activity  is  approximately 
one  hour.    Small  male/female  and/or 
couple  breakout  groups  are  also  a  part  of 
this  weekly  activity. 

c)  Each  weekly  meeting  ends  with  a  brief 
feedback  session  followed  by  reuniting 
the  children  and  adults,  a  brief  statement 
regarding  next  week's  session  followed  by 
dismissal. 


FACILITATOR  FUNCTIONS 

Prior  to  the  Activity  Session: 

1.    Select  a  facility  with  large  rooms  with  move- 
able chairs.  Also,  you  will  need  at  least  three 
rooms:  one  for  the  children,  one  for  the  males 
and  one  for  the  females.  One  of  the  rooms 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire 
group  for  the  "large  group"  activities.  We 
suggest  RSVP  meet  in  the  same  location  each 
week  if  possible.  This  will  add  continuity, 
familiarity  for  the  participants  and  make  your 
planning  easier.  Decide  in  advance  how  the 
chairs  will  be  arranged  for  a  particular 


Read  and  study  this  Facilitator's  Manual. 
Become  familiar  with  the  tasks  and  transition 
points. 

Collect  all  materials  and  equipment  needed 
for  a  session  and  have  them  ready  for  use  or 
distribution. 
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During  the  Sessions: 

1 .  Decide  when  and  how  materials  and  equipment 
can  best  be  distributed. 

2.  Observe  the  time  and  stay  within  time  limits 
for  the  activities  and  the  session.  Decide  when 
time  should  be  limited  and  the  group  should 
move  on  to  the  next  task.  Be  flexible,  but  be 
aware  of  how  the  time  might  best  be  spent. 

3.  Follow  the  manual.  Use  your  own  words  but 
also  avoid  distracting  from  the  task  or  session 
by  adding  your  own  agenda.  This  can  be  a 
dangerous  pitfall  unless  your  are  mindful  of 
your  extraneous  comments  and  the  direction  in 
which  you  are  consciously  or  unconsciously 
moving  the  group. 

Setting  the  Guidelines: 

It  is  important  that  some  basic  guidelines  be 
presented  during  the  first  opportunity  in  which 
both  the  adult  and  child  participants  are  present 
together  (i.e.,  Preliminary  Session  B).  Try  to  state 
all  guidelines  in  a  positive  manner  where  possible. 
The  following  have  been  found  useful  by  other 
facilitators  of  small  and  large  groups.  You  might 
say: 

/.    During  each  RSVP  meeting  each  of  us  will  be 
asked  to  share  our  ideas,  thoughts  and  feelings. 

2.  We  will  listen  to  each  other's  ideas,  thoughts 
andfeelings. 

3.  Anyone  may  pass  a  turn  at  any  time.  However, 
if  you  do  pass  a  turn,  we  will  come  back  to  you 
if  you  so  desire. 

4.  You  might  also  say:   "Confidentiality  is 
primary  to  us  as  facilitators.   We  think  it  is  best 
if  we  all  agree  to:  What  'says'  in  the  group 
'stays' in  the  group!    You  are  requested  not  to 
share  or  disclose  personal  information  shared 
in  the  group  to  anyone  not  a  member  of  this 
RSVP  group.  However,  if  you  feel  that  you 


must  share  with  others  outside  the  RSVP  group, 
you  may  share  that  which  pertains  only  to 
you!" 

NOTE  TO  THE  FACIUTATOR(S):  You  must 
remind  the  adult  participants  that  suspected 
child  abuse  is  the  exception  to  the  confidentiality 
rule.  In  addition,  inform  all  participants  that 
information  shared  by  anyone  that  indicates  that 
a  participant  plans  to  hurt  self  or  others  (or 
threatens  to  do  so)  cannot  be  confidentially 
maintained. 

5.  Some  of  you  may  find  some  information  upset- 
ting as  some  past  or  present  personally  sensi- 
tive issues  may  be  revived.  If  this  happens  to 
you,  speak  to  one  of  the  leaders  immediately. 
They  will  assist  you  in  moving  through  these 
situations.  Most  likely,  you  will  not  be  alone  in 
experiencing  these  types  of  feelings. 

6.  We  ask  that  you  be  as  sensitive  as  possible  to 
others  at  all  times.  We  will  take  turns  speaking 
and  will  often  be  requesting  for  you  to 
participate  in  "go-arounds. " 

7.  We  are  here  to  serve  you.  Feel  free  to  consult 
privately  with  any  Facilitator  following  a 
session.  (Note— we  strongly  urge  that  you  give 
them  a  24  hour  phone  number  for  your  regional 
area  in  case  of  an  emergency.)  You  may  also 
want  to  provide  the  following  resources  in  a 
handout: 

List  Your  Local  Resources  first 

The  National  Domestic  Violence  Hotline 

(800)799-7233,  or  from  a  TDD  line  for  the 
hearing  impaired,  (800)  787-3224 

The  National  Coalition  Against  Domestic 
Violence  (303)  839-1852 

The  Family  Violence  Prevention  Fund 
(415)252-8900 

The  National  Resource  Center  on  Domestic 
Violence,  Battered  Women's  Justice 
Project  (provides  legal  help  for  abused 
women  who  have  been  arrested) 
(800)903-0111 
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8.    Take-home  sheets  are  generally  available  on 
the  topics  discussed.  This  is  done  so  that  you 
will  not  have  to  be  preoccupied  with  note 
taking  during  the  discussions/activities. 

Some  Important  Logistics  for  the  Adults  (to  be 
read  to  the  participants): 

/.     We  will  appreciate  your  being  seriously 
committed  to  attending  all  sessions.  Please 

call  Dr. /Ms. /Mr. at ,  and,  if 

no  answer,  leave  a  message  if  you  have  to  be 
absent  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

2.  We  also  request  that  you  be  prompt  and  on 
time.  If  you  have  a  problem  arriving  on  time 
because  of  your  work  or  other  schedule,  speak 
with  the  facilitators  about  it. 

3.  This  is  to  request  that  you  not  drink  any 
ALCOHOL  or  use  OTHER  DRUGS  prior  to, 
or  during  a  session. 

4.  Sorry,  SMOKING  is  not  permitted  in  our 
building.  A  break  may  be  arranged  if  you  feel 
the  need  for  it. 


issues  and  are  familiar  with,  and  trained  in,  the 
use  of  counseling  techniques.  Thus,  this  portion  is 
simply  an  overview  of  the  "facilitative"  approach 
to  leading  groups,  individual  counseling,  etc.,  and 
is  not  meant  to  be  all-inclusive.  We  use  the 
terms  "counselor"  and  "facilitator" 
interchangeably  throughout  this  section.  In 
addition,  "RSVP  participants"  and  "clients" 
are  also  used  interchangeably. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE:  AN  OVERVIEW 

Domestic  violence  is  currently  recognized  as  a 
major  problem  in  the  United  States,  affecting  all 
members  of  the  family  and  society  as  a  whole. 
Types  of  domestic  violence  include  physical 
abuse,  sexual  abuse,  nonphysical  abuse  such  as 
emotional  abuse,  psychological  abuse,  social 
abuse  (isolation),  and  economic  abuse.  Domestic 
violence  has  functions  such  as  providing  a  release 
of  tension,  providing  a  crude  means 
of  conflict  resolution,  maintaining  the  status  quo, 
creating  emotional  distance,  facilitating  intimacy, 
and  reinforcing  a  domination/submission  pattern. 

Batterers 


5.     We  begin  promptly  at and  will  dismiss 

promptly  at .   Tliankyou.  Are  there 

any  questions  regarding  any  of  the  guidelines 
or  logistics? 

THE  RSVP  FACILITATOR: 
WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW 


Batterers  are  men  who  exhibit  characteristics  such 
as  low  self-esteem,  poor  impulse  control,  a 
traumatic  childhood,  and  an  external  locus  of 
control.  They  have  learned  violent  behavior  as  a 
means  of  gaining  power  and  control. 

Battered  Women 


INTRODUCTION 

This  portion  of  the  RSVP  manual  was  written 
specifically  for  those  facilitators  working  with  a 
Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention 
(RSVP)  program.  Because  of  the  type  of  adult 
and  child  population  with  whom  you  will  be 
working,  we  believe  that  the  "facilitative 
approach"  will  be  the  most  productive  one  and  it 
is  presented  (briefly)  below.    We  have  written 
this  manual  with  the  assumption  that  all  users  will 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  domestic  violence 


Battered  women  are  those  who  exhibit 
characteristics  including  low  self-esteem,  strong 
traditional  values  about  the  home,  and  prescribed 
female  gender-role  stereotypes.  They  may 
experience  reactive  states  to  being  battered,  such 
as  fearfulness  or  depression,  and  may  exhibit 
indicators  of  psychological  distress  such  as 
hypervigilance  and  somatic  complaints. 
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Children  Who  Witness  Domestic  Violence 

Children  who  witness  domestic  violence  may 
experience  post-traumatic  stress  and  exhibit  a 
variety  of  behavioral  problems  based  on  their  age, 
sex,  and  stage  of  development.  Children  who 
witness  domestic  violence  may  be  terrorized  by 
the  experience  and  may  come  to  believe  that  the 
world  is  a  hostile,  violent  place.  As  a  result,  they 
may  exhibit  depression,  aggression,  or  somatic 
symptoms. 

Theoretical  Framework 


validated  in  their  experiences  and  supported  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom  from  violence.    In 
addition  to  physical  and  sexual  violence,  eight 
different  methods  of  power  and  control  used  by 
batterers  have  been  defined  (Dutton,  1992).  These 
include  coercion  and  threats;  intimidation; 
emotional  abuse;  economic  abuse;  using  male 
privilege;  minimizing,  denying,  blaming;  using 
children;  and  isolation. 

THE  RSVP  FACILITATOR 

The  RSVP  Facilitator  as  Person 


The  theoretical  framework  for  the  RSVP  program 
is  a  feminist  framework  that  recognizes  that 
1)  gender  and  the  imbalance  of  power  affect 
family  functioning,  2)  the  responsibility  for 
violence  lies  solely  with  the  perpetrator,  and 
3)  both  partners  in  the  family  can  effect  change  in 
the  cycle  of  violence. 

Manifestations  of  Power  and  Control  Used  By 
Batterers 

If  RSVP  Facilitators  are  to  be  effective  in  helping 
families  deal  with  domestic  violence,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  them  to  recognize  how  power  and  control 
are  manifested  by  participants  at  home  and  during 
the  RSVP  Step  Groups  and  Weekly  Activities. 
While  a  batterer  may  not  physically  abuse  his 
partner  during  the  RSVP  program,  facilitators 
need  to  be  aware  of  and  confront  more  subtle 
displays  of  power  and  control.  For  example,  a 
batterer  who  has  a  history  of  controlling  his  part- 
ner through  intimidation  may  attempt  to  continue 
that  behavior  during  the  RSVP  program  through 
looks  and  gestures  that  his  partner  and  children 
will  recognize  as  threats  and  warnings.  A  batterer 
who  minimizes  the  incidents  of  violence  against 
his  partner  at  home  may  also  make  comments 
during  the  men's  Step  Group  that  suggest  that  his 
partner  is  to  blame.  Facilitators  need  to  be  alert  to 
these  kinds  of  behaviors  and  confront  them  when 
they  occur.  Doing  so  will  help  batterers  under- 
stand that  others  are  aware  of  their  methods  and 
will  not  tolerate  them.  Battered  women  will  feel 


Effective  RSVP  facilitators  view  themselves  as 
catalysts  in  helping  others  change  by  empowering 
them  to  do  so.  Like  all  professional  counselors, 
RSVP  facilitators  do  not  condone  inappropriate 
behavior  and  strive  to  understand  another  person's 
"worldview"  without  any  evaluation  or 
interpretation  of  that  worldview.    However,  the 
RSVP  facilitator  must  be  willing  to  confront 
violent/abusive  behavior  exhibited  by 
participants. 

The  Facilitative  Counselor  is  Genuine 

The  RSVP  participants  will  know  if  the  facilita- 
tors are  playing  at  being  genuine.  Being  genuine 
with  a  client  implies  a  direct  personal  encounter. 
This  is  an  open  meeting  of  minds,  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis  without  defensiveness.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  retreat  to  a  facade  or  a  role.  Being 
genuine  is  important  but  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
deliberately  hurt  others  in  the  process. 

The  Facilitative  Counselor  is  Empathic 

To  be  empathic  means  to  understand  another 
person  at  cognitive  and  emotional  levels.  It 
involves  going  beyond  the  mere  expression  of 
words  and  intellectual  ideas  to  a  deeper  level  of 
communication.  Empathy  means  coming  to 
know,  to  value,  and  to  respect  another  person 
from  that  person's  frame  of  reference. 
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The  Facilitative  Counselor  is  Accepting  and 
Respectful 

Accepting  and  respecting  individuals  means  recog- 
nizing and  accepting  their  experiences  as  important 
influences  on  their  lives,  but  again,  not  necessarily 
condoning  them.  All  people  have  the  human 
potential  for  joy,  depression,  success,  and  failure. 

To  accept  and  respect  RSVP  participants  as  human 
beings  implies  that  we  value  their  feelings  and 
worth.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  must  agree  with  or 
condone  their  actions  or  approve  of  their  behaviors. 

The  Facilitative  Counselor  is  Knowledgeable 
about  RSVP  Participants 

Many  RSVP  participants,  both  male  and  female, 
will  have  low  self-respect  and  their  every  day 
functioning  may  be  impaired.  They  may  not  have 
much  personal  regard  for  themselves.  Female 
participants  may  be  very  fearful  and  anxious,  and 
male  participants  may  exhibit  shame  and  defensive- 
ness.    A  facilitator's  positive  regard,  warmth, 
acceptance  and  respect  can  be  communicated, 
breaking  down  barriers  of  isolation  and  paving  the 
way  for  improved  self-esteem  and  a  positive 
change  in  behavior. 

The  Facilitative  Responses 

Current  research  indicates  that  there  are  verbal 
responses  that  are  more  facilitative  than  others. 
From  studies  of  verbal  behavior  in  counseling  and 
closely  related  disciplines,  there  emerges  a  set  of 
responses  that  can  be  categorized  from  the  most  to 
the  least  facilitative.  These  are: 


MOST 

1. 

Focusing  on  Feelings 

Facilitative: 

2. 

Clarifying,  summarizing, 
paraphrasing 

3. 

Questioning  (open-ended) 

4. 

Inappropriately  reassuring 
and  supporting 

5. 

Analyzing  and  interpreting 

LEAST 

6. 

Untimely  advising  and/or 

Facilitative: 

evaluating 

While  all  of  the  above  responses  might  be  consi- 
dered facilitative  responses  at  one  time  or  another, 
i.e.,  timely  advise  can  be  facilitative,  they  are 
ranked  as  above  because  of  their  probable  effect  in 
building  a  helping,  facilitative  relationship  with 
most  any  type  client. 

Focusing  on  Feelings 

A  feeling-focused  response  conveys  to  clients  that 
we  are  "reading"  or  attempting  to  read  what  they 
are  experiencing.  It  is  a  reflection  of  understanding 
of  their  message,  their  "story."  It  communicates 
that  we  are  aware  of  how  they  are  feeling  about 
themselves  at  this  time.  For  example: 

Jane,  you're  afraid  of  your  husband's  violence 
and  confused  about  what  caused  him  to  act 
violently. 

RSVP  facilitators  often  verbalize  what  they  think 
their  clients  are  feeling.  To  begin  a  sentence  with 
"You  feel ..."  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you 
will  focus  on  someone's  feelings.  For  example,  "I 
feel  that  you  would  make  an  effective  mother"  is 
not  a  feeling-focused  response.  It  is  an  opinion. 
Facilitative  counselors  go  beyond  the  words  to  the 
feeling  within  the  speaker.  For  example: 

You're  excited  about  how  your  relationship  is 

now  changing. 
You  were  feeling  confident  before  that 

happened. 

It  was  a  painful  experience  for  you. 
You  're  really  anerv  right  now. 

The  first  experience  disappointed  vou.  but 

you're  encouraged  now. 
You're  excited  about  the  new  baby,  but  afraid 

you  might  not  be  as  effective  a  father  as 

people  thinkyou  are. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  you  respond  to  peo- 
ple's feelings,  your  statement  could  be  rejected. 
Sometimes  it's  difficult  for  clients  to  acknowledge 
their  feelings,  especially  negative  ones.  They  may 
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even  deny  them.  However,  it  is  important  that  your 
response  be  made  because  it  says  you  are  trying  to 
understand  what  the  person  is  experiencing.  A 
reflection  of  feeling  is  almost  always  facilitative 
because  the  client  will  probably  correct  you  if  you 
have  misunderstood. 

Clarifying,  Summarizing,  Paraphrasing 

Any  response  that  is  an  attempt  to  acknowledge  the 
content  of  what  a  person  has  said,  or  to  identify  the 
most  significant  ideas  that  seem  to  have  been 
stated,  can  be  termed  a  clarifying  or  summarizing 
response.  A  clarification  statement  is  a  simple  way 
of  checking  out  what  has  been  heard  or  to  help 
clients  "hear"  what  they  have  said. 

The  clarification  statement  does  not  "parrot"  what 
the  client  is  saying.  Instead  it  involves  "fresh"  (or 
new)  words.    Consider  the  following: 

If  I  hear  you  correctly,  you  are  telling  me  that . 

You  seem  to  be  saying  that . . . 
Let  me  see  if  I  understand  what  you  are  saying . 
. .  You  said . . . 

Clarifying  and  summarizing  statements  have  a  way 
of  reassuring  clients  that  they  are  being  listened  to 
and  heard  but  not  necessarily  being  agreed  with. 
These  responses  do  not  imply  a  reason  for  the 
client's  behavior  or  why  they  did  what  they  did. 
Other  examples  include: 

/  think  you're  telling  me  that  this  has  happened 

before. 
You're  saying  that  sometimes  your  husband's 

violence  is  your  fault. 

Some  Helpful  Communication  "Leads"  When 
Using  Clarification  and/or  Reflection 
Responses: 

Don't  be  afraid  to  state  your  hypothesis  or  to  guess 
at  what  is  going  on  with  participants  and  be  sure  to 
leave  room  for  them  to  disagree  with  you.    For 
example, 


Stop  me  if  I'm  wrong,  but  I  sense  a  real . . . 
From  your  point  of  view  it  almost  seems 

that . . . 
Your  experience  seems  to  be  telling  you . . . 
It's  almost  as  if  you  think  she  .  . . 
What  about  the  possibility  that . . . 

Active  and  Attentive  Listening 

Attentive  facilitators  want  to  know  more  what  their 
clients  are  thinking  and  feeling.    Effective 
facilitative  counselors  are  aware  that  when  they  are 
unable  to  focus  their  attention  on  their  client,  they 
may  be  reacting  to  some  hidden  feelings  or 
motives.  This  preoccupation  with  our  own  interests 
and  thoughts  can  communicate  that  we  do  not  care 
what  is  being  said  and  the  person  talking  might  feel 
rejected  or  dismissed  as  unimportant. 

If  an  RSVP  facilitator/counselor  prejudges  and 
expects  to  hear  some  expressed  anger  from  a 
certain  male  participant,  for  example,  there  is  a 
higher  probability  that  participant  will  be  perceived 
by  the  facilitator  as  being  angry.  This  can  be 
detrimental  to  effective  counseling,  especially  if  the 
counselor  jumps  to  conclusions  and  is  unwilling  to 
hear  the  client  tell  all  of  the  "story." 

Questioning 

Some  questions  can  make  people  feel  uneasy  and 
put  them  on  the  defensive,  while  others  encourage 
people  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  ideas. 
Questions  may  also  open  up  new  areas  for  discus- 
sion. Facilitative  questions  encourage  the  sharing  of 
information  by  inviting  the  client  to  share.  Open 
questions  also  reveal  your  interest  in  hearing  more 
about  what  the  client  is  saying,  an  invitation  to  con- 
tinue to  share.    Closed  questions  limit  the  client's 
response  and  sharing.  For  example: 

Do  you  understand  the  implications  on  your 

family  if  you  do  that?  (closed) 
What  are  the  implications  for  your  family  if  you 

follow  through  with  that  option?  (open  and 

inviting) 
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You  don 't  like  this  large  group  activity,  do 

you?  (closed) 
What  is  it  that  you  don't  like  about  this  large 

group  activity?  (open) 

Is  this  the  part  that's  confusing  to  you? 

(closed) 
What  part  is  confusing  to  you?  (open) 

Of  all  questions,  open-ended  questions  are  the 
most  facilitative  for  client  growth.  While  closed 
questions  might  be  used  at  times  to  gain  specific 
information  that  will  help  clarify  a  situation,  open- 
ended  questions  give  clients  the  most  room  to 
discover  their  innermost  feelings  and  thoughts 
about  a  matter. 

The  Least  Facilitative  Responses 

All  responses,  at  one  time  or  another,  might  be 
facilitative.  Some  responses,  if  used  at  the 
"wrong"  time,  are  considered  practically 
nonfacilitative: 

1.  Reassuring  and  supporting 

2.  Analyzing  and  interpreting 

3.  Untimely  advising  and  evaluating 

Reassuring  and  Supporting 

Reassurance  or  support  involves  statements  which 
are  intended  to  tell  clients  that  we  believe  in  them, 
their  ability  to  meet  situations,  and  their  potential 
for  solving  their  own  problems.  We  want  to  tell 
them  that  we  have  confidence  that  they  will  be 
successful. 

Unfortunately,  reassuring  or  supporting  responses 
can  also  send  the  wrong  message.  For  example: 

Don't  worry,  everyone  feels  worthless  on 

occasion. 
You  don 't  have  to  feel  that  way  because 

everything's  going  to  turn  out  okay. 
His  behavior  isn  't  that  bad. 
Oh,  all  mothers  are  like  that. 


Many  counselors  believe  that  a  supportive  state- 
ment can  encourage  a  client  to  do  better.  But,  it 
doesn't  usually  strike  the  client  this  way.  It  denies 
feelings.  It  does  not  communicate  acceptance, 
respect,  or  understanding.  In  fact,  it  will  often 
keep  clients  from  continuing  to  talk  about  those 
feelings  or  the  situation  involved.  If  used  at  the 
wrong  time,  reassuring  and  supporting  statements 
are  perceived  as  a  lack  of  interest  or  understanding 
by  the  client.  In  most  cases,  the  client's  innermost 
feelings  are  ignored. 

Analyzing  and  Interpreting 

Analyzing  or  interpreting  responses  try  to  give 
meaning  to  a  situation  but  they  usually  end  up 
telling  people  what  they  might  or  ought  to  think, 
why  they  did  what  they  did.  Look  at  these 
responses: 

Don 't  you  see,  you  see  your  husband  being 
like  your  father.  They  both  are  authority 
figures  and  both  trigger  rebellion  in  you. 

You  were  thinking  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  lot  like 
Mr.  Brown  and  that  she  wouldn  't  want  to 
hear  you  tell  about  your  problems. 

Your  unhappiness  stems  from  all  the  problems 
at  home. 

Sometimes  a  person  making  the  interpretation  is 
accurate,  but  most  of  the  time  that  person  is  only 
guessing.  Too  many  times  an  analytic  statement 
tends  to  be  a  textbook  interpretation,  or  a  general 
analysis.  For  example,  "When  you  keep  making 
that  statement  in  the  RSVP  Step  activity  group, 
Charles,  you  want  everyone  to  give  you  attention, 
and  that's  the  reason  you  continue  to  say  things 
like  that. "  This  might  be  accurate.  But  again,  the 
counselor  may  only  be  guessing  as  to  what  really 
motivated  Charles. 
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Advising  and  Evaluating 


The  Linking  Response 


Advising  or  evaluating  are  responses  that  indicate 
a  judgment  of  relative  effectiveness, 
appropriateness  or  Tightness  within  the  counselor's 
own  value  structure.  An  advising  or  evaluating 
response  somehow  implies  what  the  client  might 
or  ought  to  do.  Here  are  some  examples: 

Don't  let  him  get  to  you  like  that.  Stand  up  to 

him! 
If  you'd  stay  on  a  budget,  your  wife  wouldn't 

be  so  upset  with  you. 
If  I  were  you,  I'd  look  at  the  positive  side. 
Maybe  he's  right. 

Some  of  the  above  may  be  viewed  as  being 
helpful.  And,  if  given  appropriately  and  timely, 
some  might  be  consider  helpful.  Unfortunately, 
while  most  counselors  are  trying  to  give  helpful 
advice,  there  is  the  likelihood  the  advice  is  a 
projection  of  the  counselor's  needs,  problems,  or 
values. 

Facilitative  counselors  recognize  that  advice- 
giving  shifts  the  responsibility  for  solving  the 
problem  from  the  client  to  the  counselor.  Such  an 
approach  may  limit  the  client's  opportunity  to 
make  changes  and  rob  him/her  of  the  growth 
producing  satisfaction  of  a  personal  resolution. 


FACILITATING  RSVP  GROUPS 

The  pace  at  which  a  discussion  moves  can  make  a 
difference  in  whether  a  discussion  is  productive  or 
not.  If  a  groups'  discussion  moves  too  rapidly, 
some  clients  feel  "lost"  or  perhaps  ignored. 
Facilitative  counselors  control  the  pace  of  their 
group  discussions  through  how  they  respond  to 
each  client  and  how  they  in  turn  have  clients 
respond  to  one  another  using  the  facilitative 
responses.  We  close  this  aspect  of  the  RSVP 
manual  by  looking  at  two  more  facilitative 
responses. 


You  can  "link"  clients  together  psychologically 
through  your  observations  and  comments.  Linking 
responses  are  statements  that  accentuate  relation- 
ships by  pairing  information,  similarities  and 
differences,  from  one  person  to  another. 

Information  in  this  context  is  broadly  defined  and 
includes  both  cognitive  and  affective  character- 
istics. More  specifically,  the  cognitive  focus  is  on 
the  general  content,  ideas,  and  events  of  the  story 
that  is  being  told.  The  affective  focus  gives  atten- 
tion to  feelings  or  emotions.  Although  "linking" 
may  be  on  the  basis  of  either  a  similarity  or  a 
difference  among  clients,  most  counselors  prefer 
to  look  for  how  clients  are  alike.  Moreover,  it  is 
possible  to  "link"  several  clients  by  naming  them 
as  you  draw  attention  to  how  they  share  the  same 
ideas,  events,  or  feelings.  This  gives  them  the 
immediate  feeling  that  they  have  something  in 
common  with  other  members  of  the  group  and 
that  they  "belong."  Linking  subconsciously  draws 
a  group  closer  together. 

As  you  read  the  following  examples,  ask  yourself 
whether  the  linking  has  cognitive  or  affective 
emphasis. 

Example  A 
Husband:  /  really  don't  like  to  go  to  sporting 

events  that  much. 
Wife:  I  don't  much  care  about  them  either. 
Counselor/Facilitator:  Going  to  sporting  events 

is  not  an  activity  either  of  you  enjoy.  (Linking 

content) 


Example  B 
Rachel:  My  husband  will  be  mad  when  he  finds 

out  I  joined  the  health  club. 
Sue:   Yeah,  I  know  what  you  mean;  Bob  will  go 

nuts  when  I  tell  him  I  have  something  to  do 

after  work. 
Counselor/Facilitator:  Rachel,  both  you  and  Sue 

are  anxious  about  how  your  husbands  will 

react  to  your  independent  choices.  (Linking 

feelings  and  content) 
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Example  C 
James:  I  sure  hope  I  like  this  new  approach  . . . 

but  J  don 't  know. . . . 
Derek:   Yeah.  I  don 't  know  how  I  feel  about  it 

either.  It's  going  to  be  tough. 
Counselor/Facilitator:  Derek  and  James,  you 

both  seem  worried  about  trying  this  at  home 

and  how  your  spouses  are  going  to  react. 

(Linking  feelings) 

There  will  be  times  when  you  will  want  to  link 
only  content  or  only  feelings,  and  times  when  you 
will  link  both.  It  is  the  act  of  linking— what  clients 
are  saying  and  experiencing— that  makes  the 
positive  difference.  Linking  adds  to  the  group's 
feelings  of  togetherness  and  creates  group 
cohesiveness.  It  also  shows  that  you  are  aware  of 
relationships  among  the  RSVP  clients  in  the 
group. 

In  the  examples  above,  the  counselor's  response 
tried  to  include  client  names,  which  emphasizes 
the  link  and  personalizes  the  bond.  The  use  of 
names  is  especially  effective  and  needed  in  group 
counseling. 

Simple  Acknowledgment 

The  simple  acknowledgment  response  is  a  way  of 
getting  closure  to  a  person's  statement  or  idea  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  contribution. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

"Thank  you  for  sharing  that. " 

"All  right.  ..." 

"Thanks. " 

"I  appreciate  your  telling  us  your  ideas. " 

This  kind  of  response  thanks  a  person  for  parti- 
cipating. But,  it  does  not  encourage  the  person  to 
continue  talking  at  that  moment.  There  is,  in  a 
sense,  an  ending  to  the  person's  participation  for 
that  time.  The  acknowledgment  produces  closure. 
Such  statements  can  help  shape  the  kind  and 
amount  of  conversation. 


Suppose  an  RSVP  participant,  in  the  group 
discussion,  has  digressed  and  comments  are  no 
longer  relevant  or  pertinent  to  the  topic.  The 
counselor  might  say  something  like,  "Okay  . .  . 
that  sounds  like  it's  really  important  to  you.  I  can 
see  that.  Right  now,  however,  let's  move  on 
to  . . ."  This  acknowledges  a  client's  contribution 
and  at  the  same  time  brings  closure.  It  doesn't 
leave  the  person  hanging,  but  it  does  allow  you  to 
refocus  the  discussion.  By  such  simple 
acknowledgments  you  let  clients  know  that  you've 
heard  them  and  are  ready  to  move  on,  perhaps  in  a 
new  direction. 

When  high  facilitative  responses  are  used  in 
various  combinations,  you  will  find  that  clients 
participate  more  and  that  you  will  have  more 
confidence  in  leading  the  group.  The  high- 
facilitative  responses  can  help  keep  clients  on  task 
or  help  them  digress  a  little  and  explore  an  idea  in 
depth.  They  give  attention  to  personal  interests 
and  needs.  They  encourage  clients  by 
personalizing  the  counseling  experience.  And, 
linking  helps  clients  in  the  group  to  feel  as  if  they 
have  commonality  with  others  in  the  group  which 
leads  to  a  more  cohesive  group. 

In  summary,  three  high  facilitative  responses 
(feeling-focused,  clarifying  and  summarizing,  and 
open-ended  questions)  can  be  used  with  indivi- 
duals or  groups.  In  addition,  clients  in  groups  can 
be  easily  taught  to  use  these  facilitative  responses 
as  they  learn  how  to  tune  in  to  other  clients  for  a 
more  "facilitative,"  cohesive  group.  We  think  it  is 
especially  important  for  male  RSVP  participants 
to  learn  how  to  tune  into  others,  especially  their 
respective  spouses/partners  and/or  their  children. 
And,  as  mentioned  above,  two  other  responses, 
linking  and  simple  acknowledgment  can  be  added 
to  these  to  help  you  become  even  more  facilitative 
when  leading  the  RSVP  group  discussions. 


Section  II 
THE  RSVP  ADULT  PROGRAM 

"Why  doesn't  she  leave?  What  kind  of  woman  would  stay  with  a  man  who  beats 
her?"  Experts  on  domestic  violence  and  the  women  who  are  its  victims  say  these 
questions,  though  well-meaning,  reflect  profound  ignorance  of  the  tenacious  hold 
abusive  men  can  have  on  their  partners  and  the  often-limited  options  available  to 
women  in  abusive  relationships.  The  most  dangerous  time  in  the  life  of  a  battered 
woman  is  when  she  attempts  to  leave  her  abuser.  Threatened  by  the  loss  of  control, 
the  batterer  is  more  likely  to  become  even  more  violent  and  may  even  try  to  kill  her. 
There  are  simply  not  enough  shelters  to  protect  all  the  women  who  need  them. 

Jane  Brody 
New  York  Times 
March  16, 1998 

RSVP  ADULT  PROGRAM  OUTLINE  AND  RSVP  STEPS 

PRELIMINARY  SESSIONS     (occur  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Regular  Sessions) 
Preliminary  Session  A:  Family  Screening  for  RSVP  Participating  Families 
Preliminary  Session  B:  Introductions  and  Orientation  for  Children  and  Adults. 

REGULAR  SESSIONS 

WEEK        STEP  LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

1 .  RSVP  Step  One        and  Me  As  A  Person 

2.  RSVP  Step  Two        and  Getting  To  Know  You 

3.  RSVP  Step  Three     and  Getting  to  Know  More  About  You 

4.  RSVP  Step  Four      and  Gender  Socialization 

5.  RSVP  Step  Five        and  Balancing  Power 

6.  RSVP  Step  Six  and  Controlling  Anger 

7.  RSVP  Step  Seven     and  Communication  Skill  Building-Part  1 

8.  RSVP  Step  Eight      and  Communication  Skill  Building-Part  2 

9.  RSVP  Step  Nine       and  Handling  Conflict-Part  1 

10.  RSVP  Step  Ten         and  Handling  Conflict-Part  2 

11.  RSVP  Step  Eleven    and  Handling  Conflict-Part  3 

12.  RSVP  Step  Twelve   and  Allowing  Time  to  Heal 

13.  RSVP  Steps  1  -6  Review  and  Open  Forum 

14.  RSVP  Step  6-12  Review  Cont . . .  Networking  and  Friendship  Building,  Retrospective  Assessment, 
and  Saying  Goodbye 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TWO  PRELIMINARY  SESSIONS 

There  are  1 6  sessions  outlined  in  the  RSVP  program  that  follow.  The  first  two  are  "Preliminary 
Sessions,"  Screening  (Session  A)  and  Introductions  and  Orientation  (Session  B),  respectively. 

Preliminary  Session  A: 

This  session  is  conducted  with  individual  families  who  are  being  screened  for  participation  in  the 
RSVP  program.     Screening  for  participation  in  any  group  activity  is  not  only  ethical    (found  in  the 
ethical  guidelines  of  the  American  Counseling  Association,  the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
most  other  professional  counseling  organizations),  but  the  data  gathered  can  be  extremely  helpful  to  both 
the  RSVP  facilitators  and  for  the  participants.  Be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  can  be  a  rather  sensitive 
situation  since  both  the  male  batterer  and  his  spouse/significant  other  are  present  and  may  never  have 
been  asked  these  types  of  questions  prior  to  this  type  of  screening.  Suggested  screening  forms  are  found 
after  the  instructions  for  Preliminary  Session  A  on  the  following  page. 

************************************************************************************ 

Preliminary  Session  B 

An  Introduction  and  Orientation  activity  for  all  adults  and  children. 

It  is  during  this  important  activity  that  "first  impressions"  concerning  the  RSVP  program  and  you  as 
"facilitator"  are  being  developed  by  the  RSVP  participants.  Thus,  it  is  important  that  you  are  prepared 
and  enthusiastic.  Ideas  and  suggestions  for  delivering  Preliminary  Session  B  are  given  after  the 
screening  forms  for  Preliminary  Session  A. 

The  two  Preliminary  Sessions  are  followed  by  14  Regular  90-Minute  Sessions. 
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Preliminary  Session  A 
(approximately  one  hour  in  length) 

FAMILY  SCREENING  AND  COMMITMENTS 


During  this  first  meeting  with  potential  RSVP 
participants,  facilitators  meet  with  individual 
adult  couples  for  screening  and  meet  with  chil- 
dren separately  for  screening.  Facilitators  will 
invite  families  to  confirm  their  commitment  for 
participation  in  the  RSVP  program.  Screening  for 
participation  in  any  group  activity  is  not  only  an 
ethical  requirement  (American  Counseling  Asso- 
ciation, American  Psychological  Association  and 
most  other  professional  organizations)but  the  data 
gathered  can  be  extremely  helpful  to  both  the 
RSVP  facilitators  and  for  the  participants. 

The  screening  process  we  suggest  is  outlined  in  the 
forms  included  in  this  section.  We  have  found  it 
most  efficient  to  schedule  at  least  an  hour  with  each 
of  the  couples  for  the  purpose  of  screening  and 
signing  the  appropriate  papers  of  commitment  to 
the  RSVP  program. 

Facilitators  will  interview  each  couple  individually 
then  interview  the  couple  together  for  the  remainder 
of  the  allotted  time.  While  it  has  been  suggested 
that  interviewing  adult  partners  together  during 
intake  may  initially  inhibit  the  level  of  self- 
disclosure  and  candor,  the  recommendation  to  do  so 
is  based  on  research  that  suggests  advantages  to  this 
approach: 

(a)  The  appearance  of  collusion  between  one 
partner  and  the  fnterviewer(s)  leading  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  partner  is  reduced. 

(b)  Suspiciousness  is  reduced,  and  the  potential  for 
one  partner  to  violently  interrogate  the  other 
about  what  may  have  been  divulged  in  the 
interview  session  is  avoided. 

(c)  Interviewing  the  adult  partners  together  makes 
it  clear  that  the  interviewer  is  not  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  security  of  the 
individuals.  They  maintain  responsibility  by 
deciding  what  they  feel  secure  in  revealing. 
The  interviewer  does  not  confront  or  encourage 


premature  disclosures  that  might  place  a 
partner  at  risk  (Neidig  &  Friedman,  1984). 

//  should  also  be  noted  that  opportunities  for  safe 
disclosure  independent  of  one's  partner  are  built 
into  the  program,  primarily  during  the  homoge- 
neous RSVP  Step  group  period. 

We  suggest  the  following  outline  for  the 
screening/commitment  session: 

1 .  Conduct  the  individual  screenings  and  couples 
screening. 

2.  Concurrently,  but  separately,  interview  child 
participants. 

3.  After  reviewing  the  information  obtained 
during  the  screening  interviews,  decide 
whether  or  not  the  family  will  be  accepted  for 
participation  in  the  RSVP  program. 

4.  If  accepted  for  participation  in  the  RSVP 
program,  obtain  the  signatures  on  appropriate 
forms  for  each  adult  participant.  It  is  very 
important  the  biological  and/or  custodial  parent 
agrees  to  their  child's  participation  and  signs 
the  appropriate  forms. 

5.  Facilitators  review  the  program  guidelines  with 
participants  and  encourage  participants  to  ask 
questions  and  express  any  concerns. 

6.  Give  participants  an  RSVP  meeting  schedule. 

7.  Prior  to  the  first  Regular  session  of  the  RSVP 
program,  all  facilitators  meet  together  for  a 
confidential  briefing  to  discuss  all  participants 
in  the  program.  The  purpose  of  this  briefing  is 
to  empower  facilitators  to  be  able  to  work 
effectively  with  the  participants  in  the  RSVP 
program. 

REFERENCES 

Neidig,  P.H.,  &  Friedman,  D.H.  (1984).  Spouse 
abuse:  A  treatment  program  for  couples. 
Champaign,  IL:  Research  Press  Company. 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
FAMILY  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


ADULT  PARTICIPANT  INFORMATION  FORM: 

Please  print  the  following  information: 

Name 


Street  Address . 
Zip  Code 


Date 


Sex:  Male Female 


Date  of  Birth 


Race: 


Social  Security  # 

Age 

Marital  Status:  Married  Living  With  Parmer      Separated      Divorced 

Widowed  Single 


County . 


.  City/State . 


.  Phone  ( )_ 


What  is  your  occupation?_ 

Employer 

Location 


How  long? 

.  Phone  ( ) 


How  many  children  are  living  with  you? 


.  What  are  their  ages? 


Emergency  Notification:  Name 

Relationship Location Phone  ( )_ 


Legal  Involvement  (Check  all  that  apply):  NA 

Temporary  Restraining  Order 

In  process  of  divorce 

Seeking  child  custody 

Seeking  support 

Charges  being  pressed  against  partner  for  child  abuse 


Religious  Affiliation  _ 
Individual  Counseling: 


Name  of  current  counselor: 


_Yes No  Family  Counseling: 

Phone  ( )_ 


_Yes 


No 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
CLIENT  PARTICIPATION  CONTRACT 

As  participants  in  the  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP)  program,  we  agree  to 
the  following: 

1.  Participation  in  this  program  includes  talking  about  violence  that  has  occurred  in  our  family,  with  the 
batterer  accepting  responsibility  for  the  violence. 

2.  Attendance  Policy:  We  understand  this  program  includes  15  additional  group  sessions.  If  we  must 
be  absent,  we  will  call  (name)  to  let  him  or  her  know. 

3.  We  will  not  come  to  the  RSVP  group  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  any  other  drugs.  We  will 
abstain  from  using  any  mood  altering  substances  for  a  minimum  of  24  hours  before  group. 

4.  We  understand  that  any  acts  of  violence  I  or  my  partner  engage  in  during  the  course  of  this  program 
may  result  in  legal  action  against  either  or  both  of  us. 

5.  We  agree  to  notify  RSVP  of  any  further  police  contact,  services  of  an  Injunction  Against  Domestic 
Violence  (Restraining  Order),  or  any  new  or  pending  charges. 

6.  We  agree  to  be  non-violent  during  our  participation  in  this  RSVP  program. 

7.  We  understand  the  confidentiality  policy.  We  will  not  disclose  names  or  personal  information  about 
other  group  members. 

8.  We  understand  that  successful  completion  of  the  program  requires  active  participation  by  both  of  us 
along  with  age-appropriate  children,  not  just  being  present  at  the  required  number  of  sessions. 

9.  We  understand  that  we  must  be  on  time  for  our  group  meetings. 

10.  We  understand  that  our  participation  is  voluntary  and  that  we  may 
choose  to  withdraw  at  any  time  without  consequence. 

1 1 .  We  have  read,  understood,  and  signed  the  Informed  Consent  Letter 
regarding  the  participation  of  our  eligible  children  in  this  program. 

12.  We  understand  that  our  family  will  receive  compensation  for  participating  as  outlined  in  the 
Informed  Consent  Letter  which  we  have  read  and  signed. 

We  have  read  this  contract  and  understand  our  obligations. 

Participant  Signature  Date 


Participant  Signature Date 

RSVP  Program  Representative Date 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
CONSENT  FOR  PARTICIPATION 

Before  we  begin  working  with  you,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  give  your  consent  for  this  initial  interview 
and  participation  in  the  RSVP  program.  Please  read  the  following  statement  and  sign  your  names  below. 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  we  are  making  application  for  evaluation  and/or  participation  in  the 
Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP)  program.  We  give  our  consent  for  the  initial 
evaluation  interview  and  intervention  provided  by  RSVP.  We  further  state  that  our  attendance  in  this 
program  is  voluntary. 


Participant  Signature Date . 

Participant  Signature Date 

RSVP  Representative Date . 


RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
PERMISSION  FOR  PARTICIPATION  OF  MINORS 


I  give  the  Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP)  program  permission  to  provide 
assessment  and  intervention  services  for  my  minor  child(ren)  named  here: 


All  program  facilitators  are  mandated  reporters  of  child  abuse.  Therefore,  if  a  facilitator  knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  that  my  child  has  been  or  is  being  physically  abused,  sexually  abused,  or  neglected,  I 
understand  that  this  information  must  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services 
(list  agency  name  for  your  area). 

I  also  understand  that  the  specific  content  of  sessions  between  my  child  and  his/her  facilitator  will 
remain  confidential  and  that  my  child  has  the  right  to  request  that  information  about  his/her  participation 
not  be  shared  with  me. 

However,  all  information  concerning  danger  to  my  child  will  be  reported.  General  reports  of  my  child's 
progress  also  may  be  made  to  me  under  this  agreement. 


Signature  of  parent  with  legal  custody  Date 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  (RSVP) 

CONFIDENTIALITY 


The  confidentiality  of  RSVP  participant  records  is  protected  by  Federal  law  and  regulations.  Information 
regarding  participation  or  any  other  identifying  information  will  not  be  disclosed  unless: 


1 .  The  participant  consents  in  writing; 

2.  The  disclosure  is  allowed  by  court  order; 

3.  Child  Abuse  or  Neglect  is  reported/suspected; 

4.  The  participant  reports  intent  to  harm  self  or  another; 

5.  The  disclosure  is  made  to  medical  personnel  in  a  medical  emergency  or  to  qualified  personnel  for 
research,  audit,  or  program  evaluation  including  approved  peer  and  utilization  reviews  of  participants 
records,  and  the  sharing  of  verbal  information  with  agencies  with  RSVP  has  working  agreements  to 
insure  continuity  of  care  and/or  provide  emergency  services. 


Violation  of  this  Federal  law  by  any  program  is  a  crime.  Suspected  violations  may  be  reported  to 
appropriate  authorities. 

I  have  read  this  statement  concerning  confidentiality  of  participant  records.  I  understand  my  rights  as  ; 
participant  are  protected  by  Federal  regulations.  I  acknowledge  and  fully  understand  these  rights. 


Participant's  Signature Date 

RSVP  Representative Date 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  (RSVP) 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMITMENT 


The  decision  to  remain  together  as  a  family  was  made  by  us  prior  to  entering  the 
RSVP  program.  We  understand  that  the  RSVP  program  is  an  educational 
experience  through  which  we  can  gain  new  skills  that  can  help  our  family  grow 
stronger  and  become  violence  free.  We  realize,  however,  that  the  RSVP 
program  offers  no  guarantees  about  the  conduct  of  family  members  involved  or 
about  future  decisions  we  make  about  our  family. 

We  are  aware  that  if  one  of  us  does  engage  in  violent  behavior  toward  any 
member  of  our  family  during  the  course  of  the  RSVP  program,  we  risk  expulsion 
from  the  program.  The  RSVP  program  is  not  a  substitute  for  legal  action  or  law 
enforcement  intervention  appropriate  to  incidents  of  domestic  violence  in  our 
home. 


Participant  Signature  Date  Participant  Signature  Date 


RSVP  Representative  Date 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

FAMILY  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

Individual  Interview  with  Participant: 

MALE 


1 .    Who  raised  you? . 


(e.g.,  mother  &  father,  father  only,  etc.) 

When  you  were  growing  up,  did  your  father  (or  other  adult  male)  (circle  one) 

Comfort  or  help  you  when  you  had  troubles?  Never  Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always   N/A 

Hit  or  slap  you?  Never  Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Scold  or  yell  at  you?  Never  Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always   N/A 

Beat  you?  Never  Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

If  beaten,  describe  the  beatings. 


3.    When  you  were  growing  up  did  your  mother  (or  other  adult  female)  (circle  one) 

Comfort  or  help  you  when  you  had  troubles?  Never     Sometimes    Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Hit  or  slap  you?  Never     Sometimes    Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Scold  or  yell  at  you?  Never     Sometimes    Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Beat  you?  Never     Sometimes    Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

If  beaten,  describe  the  beatings. 


4.    How  old  were  you  the  last  time  you  were  spanked  or  hit  by  a  parent?  (best  estimate) 


5.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  have  been  punished  too  severely?    _     Yes     _    No     _    Maybe 

Punished  unfairly?  Yes     No     _    _  Maybe 

Physically  or  emotionally  abused?  Yes        No  Maybe 

6.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  the  people  who  raised  you  argue  or  fight? 

Never  Sometimes        Often  Very  Often  N/A 

7.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  your  mother  hit  your  father? 

Never  Sometimes         Often  Very  Often  N/A 

8)    When  you  were  growing  up,  were  you  ever  afraid  of  being  physically  harmed? 
Never  Sometimes        Often  Very  Often 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
FAMILY  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

Individual  Interview  with  Adult  Male  Participant:  (cont.) 

BATTERER'S  PERSPECTIVE  ON  INCIDENTS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

1 .    Who  is  responsible  for  the  violence  that  has  occurred  in  your  family? 


2.    Describe  the  situation  that  led  to  your  participation  in  the  Batterer's  Intervention  Program. 


3.    Are  there  any  other  incidents  you  would  like  to  talk  about? . 


4.    Is  there  anything  else  you  think  we  should  know? . 


ALCOHOL/DRUG  USE  INFORMATION 

1 .    Do  you  currently  use  any  of  the  following? 

Alcohol    _  Marijuana Cocaine/Crack Other  Recreational  Drugs 

Wine  Beer  Liquor 

How  often?  Daily  Weekly  ( x)  Monthly  ( x)  LAST  USE? (Date) 

2)  Has  anyone  close  to  you  suggested  that  you  stop  drinking  or  cut  back  on  your  drinking? 

3)  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  cut  back  on  your  drinking? 

4)  Do  you  ever  feel  guilty  about  your  alcohol/drug  use? 


5)    Have  you  ever  had  a  DUI  or  DWI  or  any  other  law  enforcement  involvement  due  to  drugs  or 
alcohol? Explain. 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

FAMILY  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

Individual  Interview  with  Participant: 

FEMALE 

1 .  Who  raised  you? 

(e.g.,  mother  &  father,  father  only,  etc.) 

2.  When  you  were  growing  up,  did  your  father  (or  other  adult  male)  (circle  one) 


Comfort  or  help  you  when  you  had  troubles?  Never 

Hit  or  slap  you?  Never 

Scold  or  yell  at  you?  Never 

Beat  you?  Never 
If  beaten,  describe  the  beatings. 


Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 


3.    When  you  were  growing  up  did  your  mother  (or  other  adult  female)  (circle  one) 


Comfort  or  help  you  when  you  had  troubles?  Never 

Hit  or  slap  you?  Never 

Scold  or  yell  at  you?  Never 

Beat  you?  Never 
If  beaten,  describe  the  beatings. 


Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 

Sometimes  Often  Almost  Always  N/A 


Yes 

No 

Maybe 

Yes 

No 

Maybe 

Yes 

_No 

Maybe 

4.  How  old  were  you  the  last  time  you  were  spanked  or  hit  by  a  parent?  (best  estimate) 

5.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  have  been  punished  too  severely? 
Punished  unfairly? 
Physically  or  emotionally  abused? 

6.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  the  people  who  raised  you  argue  or  fight? 

Never  Sometimes        Often  Very  Often  N/A 

7.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  your  mother  hit  your  father? 

Never  Sometimes        Often  Very  Often  N/A 

8)    When  you  were  growing  up,  were  you  ever  afraid  of  being  physically  harmed? 
Never  Sometimes        Often  Very  Often 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
FAMILY  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

Individual  Interview  with  Adult  Female  Participant:  (cont.) 

VICTIM'S  PERSPECTIVE  ON  INCIDENTS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

1.    Who  is  responsible  for  the  violence  that  has  occurred  in  your  family? 


2.    Describe  the  situation  that  led  to  your  (husband/partner)  participation  in  the  Batterer's  Intervention 
Program. 


3.    Are  there  any  other  incidents  you  would  like  to  talk  about? 


4.    Is  there  anything  else  you  think  we  should  know?  _ 


ALCOHOL/DRUG  USE  INFORMATION 

1 .    Do  you  currently  use  any  of  the  following? 

Alcohol    Marijuana   Cocaine/Crack    Other  Recreational  Drugs 

Wine  Beer  Liquor 

How  often?  Daily  Weekly  ( x)  Monthly  ( x)  LAST  USE? (Date) 

2)  Has  anyone  close  to  you  suggested  that  you  stop  drinking  or  cut  back  on  your  drinking? 

3)  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  cut  back  on  your  drinking? 

4)  Do  you  ever  feel  guilty  about  your  alcohol/drug  use? 


5)    Have  you  ever  had  a  DUI  or  DWI  or  any  other  law  enforcement  involvement  due  to  drugs  or 
alcohol? Explain. 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

FAMILY  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

COUPLES  INTERVIEW:  MALE  &  FEMALE' 

Now  I  would  like  to  learn  about  the  violence  in  your  relationship.  I  will  ask  each  of  you  the  same 
questions.  You  may  find  that  you  agree  or  remember  things  differently.  That's  OK.  This  is  not  a  test; 
rather  it  is  important  that  both  of  you  express  yourselves. 

1 .  The  first  time  there  was  any  physical  violence  in  your  relationship  were  you: 

1  -  Going  together    2  -  Just  married     3  -  Married  less  than  1  year    4  -  Married  more  than  1  year 
Male Female 

2.  How  upset  were  you  about  the  first  incident  of  physical  violence  when  it  happened? 
1  -  Not  upset  2  -  Slightly  upset  3  -  Upset  4  -  Very  upset 

Male Female 

Did  you  tend  to  blame  yourself?       1  -  Yes                            2  -  No 
Male Female 

Did  you  tend  to  blame  your  partner?     1  -  Yes                       2  -  No 
Male Female 

Did  you  blame  someone  or  something  else?  1  -  Yes              2  -  No 
Male Female 

If  you  blamed  someone  or  something  else,  specify. 

Male 


Female 


3.    Have  either  of  you  ever  been  involved  in  physical  violence  in  a  previous  marriage  or  relationship? 
1  -  Yes        2  -  No 

Male Female 


If  so,  describe. 
Male 


Female 


'Adapted  from  the  Couples  Interview  by  Neidig,  P.H.,  &  Friedman,  D.H.  (1984).  In  Spouse 
abuse:  A  treatment  program  for  couples.  Champaign,  IL:  Research  Press. 
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4.  Have  you  ever  used  weapons  or  objects  as  weapons  against  another  person?  1  -  Yes        2  -  No 

Male Female 

5.  When  did  your  last  incident  of  physical  violence  happen? 

Male Female       


Describe  the  incident. 

Male 


Female 


6.    What  sort  of  injuries  did  you  receive? 

1  -  None  4  -  Serious,  hospitalization  needed 

2  -  Minor,  no  treatment  needed  5  -  Permanent  disability 

3  -  Moderate,  treatment  needed 


Male Female 


7.  Did  any  of  the  following  get  involved  at  the  time  of  the  incident? 

1  -  No  one  4  -  Other  family  members  7  -  Minister  or  priest 

2  -  Law  officers  5  -  Medical  personnel  8  -  Friends 

3  -  Neighbors  6  -  Counselors  9  -  Others 

Male Female 

Did  any  of  these  people  discuss  your  problems  with  physical  violence  with  you? 
Male Female 

8.  How  upset  were  you  after  the  last  incident  of  physical  violence? 

1  -  Not  upset  3  -  Upset 

2  -  Slightly  upset  4  -  Very  upset 

Male Female 


9.    After  the  last  incident  of  physical  violence,  did  you  tend  to  blame  yourself?  1  -  Yes        2  -  No 
Male Female 

Blame  your  partner?   1  -  Yes         2  -  No 
Male Female 


Blame  someone  or  something  else?  1  -  Yes        2  -  No 
Male Female 

If  you  blamed  someone  or  something  else,  specify. 
Male 

Female 
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10.  Have  you  ever  had  problems  outside  of  the  home  with  anger  or  violence? 
1  -  No  2-  Some  3  -  Several  times 

Male Female 

If  so,  please  specify: 

Male 


Female  _ 


1 1 .  Have  you  ever  been  arrested? 

1  -  No  3  -  As  an  adult,  nonviolent  charge 

2  -  As  a  juvenile,  nonviolent  charge  4  -  As  a  juvenile  or  an  adult,  violent  charge 

Male Female 

12.  Had  you  been  drinking  or  using  drugs  at  the  time  of  the  last  incidence  of  physical  violence? 
1-No  2  -  Some  alcohol  3  -  A  lot  of  alcohol  4 -Drugs 

Male     Female 


13.  Do  you  feel  that  alcohol  or  drugs  contribute  to  your  marital  problems?  1  -  Yes     2  -  Maybe     3  -  No 

Male Female 

14.  Do  you  feel  that  your  spouse  has  an  alcohol  or  drug  problem?        1  -  Yes        2  -  Maybe        3  -  No 

Male Female 

15.  How  often  do  you  feel  frightened  at  home?  1  -  Never  2  -  Sometimes    3  -  Often    4  -  Almost  always 

Male Female 

16.  Other  than  physical  violence,  what  other  indicators  of  domestic  violence  have  occurred  in  your 
relationship? 

1  -  Emotional  or  abuse  4  -  Minimizing/Blaming/Denying         7  -  Coercion  &  Threats 

2  -  Intimidation  5  -  Using  children  8  -  Violence  against  other 

3  -  Isolation  6  -  Economic  (money,  job,  etc.)  people  or  pets 

Male Female 


17.  Do  you  own  any  weapons  —  guns,  rifles,  knives,  etc.?  1  -  Yes        2  -  No 
If  yes,  what  are  they  and  where  are  they  kept? 

Male Female 
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SOCIAL  INFORMATION:  MALE  &  FEMALE 


1 .    What  is  your  religion? 
Male 


Female 


How  important  is  your  religion  to  you? 

1  -  Not  at  all  2  -  Slightly  important  3  -  Important 


Male 


Female 


4  -  Very  important 


2.    How  often  do  you  go  out  to  socialize  or  to  have  fun  with  your  spouse? 

1  -  less  than  1  time  per  month         3  -  1  time  every  2  weeks  5  -  2  to  4  times  per  week 

2  -  1  time  per  month  4  -  1  time  per  week  6  -  Almost  every  night 

Male Female 


Without  your  spouse? 
Male 


Female 


FAMILY  INFORMATION:  MALE  &  FEMALE 

1 .  Do  you  think  the  children  in  your  home  have  been  affected  by  the  conflict  and  violence  in  your 
home?  1  -  No        2  -  Slightly        3  -  Moderately        4  -  Greatly        5  -  N/A 

Male Female 

2.  Do  you  usually  agree  with  your  partner  when  it  comes  to  disciplining  the  children? 
1  -  Yes         2  -  No  3  -  N/A 

Male Female 

3.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  that  your  partner  disciplines  the  children? 

1  -  Too  easy       2  -  Just  about  right      3  -  Somewhat  too  harsh        4  -  Much  too  harsh      5  -  N/A 

Male Female 


4.    How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  that  you  discipline  the  children? 

1  -  Too  easy       2  -  Just  about  right      3  -  Somewhat  too  harsh        4  -  Much  too  harsh 

Male Female 


5 -N/A 
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LIFE  AT  HOME* 
FAMILY  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

Interview  with  Child  Participant: 

Child's  Name Age Birthday  _ 


Biological  Parents: 

Mom Do  you  live  with  her?  _ 

Dad Do  you  live  with  him? 

Other  Guardian/Relationship / 

Siblings/ages 


FACILITATORS:  Be  sure  the  child  knows  the  purpose  of  his/her  visit  with  you:  You  want  to  know  if 
they  would  like  to  come  to  a  program  for  children  while  his/her  parents  are  going  to  a  program  for  adults. 
The  adults'  program  is  to  help  parents  who  argue  and  fight  a  lot.  The  kids'  program  is  to  help  children 
whose  parents  fight  and  to  give  kids  a  chance  to  make  new  friends,  play  some  games  and  learn  about 
families. 

Instruct  the  children:  I  WANT  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  YOUR  LIFE  AT  HOME.  YOU  DON'T 
HAVE  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTION  THAT  YOU  WOULD  RATHER  NOT  ANSWER.  THINK 
ABOUT  YOUR  LIFE  AT  HOME  AS  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS.  THERE  ARE  NO  RIGHT 
OR  WRONG  ANSWERS,  JUST  YOUR  ANSWERS.  ANY  ANSWER  YOU  GIVE  IS  RIGHT  AS 
LONG  AS  IT  IS  THE  TRUTH. 

(FACILITATORS:  If  the  child's  adult  caregivers  in  the  home  are  not  both  biological  parents  and  the 
child  does  not  call  both  of  his/her  adult  caregivers  "parents,"  then  replace  the  word  "parents"  with  the 
appropriate  relationship.  For  example,  if  a  boy  lives  with  his  mom  and  her  boyfriend,  then  use  "your 
mom  and  her  boyfriend"  in  the  following  sentences.) 

FACILITATORS,  READ  THESE  QUESTIONS  ALOUD  AND  RECORD  THE  CHILD'S  RESPONSES: 
T  =  True  ST  =  Sort  of  True  F  =  False 

1 .  I  never  see  my  parents  arguing  or  disagreeing. 

2.  My  parents  often  get  into  arguments  about  something  I  did. 

3.  My  parents  get  really  mad  when  they  argue. 

4.  It  is  my  fault  when  my  parents  have  arguments. 


'Adapted  from  the  Children's  Perception  of  Interpersonal  Conflict  scale  by  Grych,  J.H.,  Seid,  M., 
&  Fincham,  F.D.  Child  Development.  63ffl.  558-572. 
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5.  I  get  scared  when  my  parents  argue. 

6.  When  my  parents  argue  I'm  afraid  that  something  bad  will  happen. 

7.  When  my  parents  argue  I  can  do  something  to  make  myself  feel  better. 

8.  My  parents  are  often  mean  to  each  other  even  when  I'm  around. 

9.  My  dad  wants  me  to  be  on  his  side  when  he  and  my  mom  argue. 

10. When  my  parents  have  an  argument  they  say  mean  things  to  each  other. 

1 1 . My  mom  wants  me  to  be  on  her  side  when  she  and  my  dad  argue. 

12. My  parents  have  broken  or  thrown  things  during  an  argument. 

13. When  my  parents  argue  I  worry  that  one  of  them  will  get  hurt. 

14. I  have  seen  (or  heard)  my  dad  hit  my  mom. 

1 5 . I  have  seen  (or  heard)  my  mom  hit  my  dad. 

16. After  my  parents  stop  arguing,  they  are  friendly  toward  each  other. 

FACILITATORS,  END  THE  SESSION  BY  ASKING  IF  THE  CHILD  HAS  ANY  QUESTIONS  OR 
CONCERNS  ABOUT  JOINING  THE  CHILDREN'S  GROUP.  ANSWER  THEIR  QUESTIONS  AND 
RECORD  THEIR  RESPONSES: 


OTHER  OBSERVATIONS: 
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RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
FAMILY  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

How  To  Use  the  LIFE  AT  HOME  Interview 

The  purpose  of  the  LIFE  AT  HOME  Interview  is  to  facilitate  a  discussion  between  the  facilitator  and  the 
child  being  interviewed.  There  are  no  "right"  or  "wrong"  answers,  only  those  that  reflect  the  child's 
perceptions  during  the  interview. 

Facilitators  can  use  this  interview  to  observe  the  level  of  consistency  in  the  child's  responses.  For 
example,  questions  5  and  6  contain  references  to  being  afraid.  If  the  child  answers  question  5  as  False 
and  question  6  as  True,  some  further  discussion  may  be  warranted  to  help  clarify  the  child's  meanings. 

Facilitators  can  also  note  the  child's  perceptions  of  parental  expectations.  For  example,  the  child's 
answers  to  questions  9  and  1  lwill  provide  important  information  for  the  facilitator  about  the  relationship 
between  the  child  and  his/her  caregivers. 

The  child's  responses  to  many  of  the  questions  (e.g.,  1,  2,  3,  8,  14,  15)  will  help  facilitators  understand 
the  child's  level  of  awareness  of  conflict  between  caregivers.  And  some  of  the  questions  (e.g.,  7,  13) 
may  provoke  disclosure  by  the  child  regarding  details  of  specific  situations  at  home. 

All  information  gathered  through  the  LIFE  AT  HOME  interview  should  be  used  to  help  facilitators  of  the 
children's  program  tailor  the  RSPV  program  activities  to  meet  specific  needs  relevant  to  child 
participants. 
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Preliminary  Session  B 
(Approximately  one  hour  in  length) 


Group  Orientation  for  Adults  And  Children 

1 .  Begin  this  Preliminary  Session  B  with  a  brief 
"welcome,"  introduce  the  facilitators,  and 
then  give  a  brief  overview  including  the 
objectives  of  the  RSVP  program.  Include  a 
brief  statement  about  the  children's  program 
also.  Most  of  the  participants  will  be  some- 
what nervous  and  it  is  important  to  let  them 
know  that  this  is  a  "growth  producing"  pro- 
gram and  not  one  of  "blaming,"  etc.  Put  them 
at  ease  as  much  as  possible.  You  may  wish  to 
make  some  notes  from  the  Facilitators  Guide 
(Section  I)  as  you  prepare  this  statement. 
Remember,  the  adult  male  participants  will 
have  experienced  counseling,  perhaps 
involvement  with  the  legal  system,  etc.,  and 
may  be  leery  of  what  is  about  to  happen  in  the 
RSVP  program.  Let  them  know  that  this  is 
not  a  group  or  individual  therapy  program.  It 
is  important  that  your  comments  concerning 
the  RSVP  objectives  and  any  other  goals  or 
statements  about  the  RSVP  program  be 
"locally  relevant." 

2.  Following  this,  have  everyone  present  (adult 
and  child  participants  and  facilitators)  com- 
plete and  wear  their  name  tags  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session.  We  suggest  you  collect  the 
name  tags  after  each  session  and  let  the  par- 
ticipants pick  them  up  at  the  beginning  of 
each  subsequent  session.  This  is  a  great  way 
to  take  attendance. 


a.  Something  the  person  does  to  have  fun. 

b.  Something  unique  about  the  person  (a 
unique  hobby,  background,  etc.). 

c.  Something  the  person  is  really  looking 
forward  to  in  the  near  future. 

After  about  5  minutes  ask  them  to  again  form  the 
large  circle  and  to  stand  next  to  their  "new  friend." 
Have  the  pairs  take  turns  taking  two  steps  toward 
the  center  of  circle  and  introducing  each  other  to 
the  rest  of  those  present.  Following  their 
introduction  of  one  another,  the  first  pair  returns 
to  the  circle  and  another  pair  introduces  one 
another  and  so  on  until  all  have  been  introduced. 

Next,  conduct  the  "Icebreaker"  exercise  found  on 
the  following  page— Find  Someone  Who If 

you  conduct  this  icebreaker  activity,  it  is  good  to 
have  some  "rewards"  for  the  "winners,"  especially 
for  all  child  participants  (ages  8-12). 


Have  all  adult  and  children  participants  and 
facilitators  meet  and  form  a  large  circle. 
Couples,  children,  and  facilitators  are  then 
asked  to  choose  one  person  in  the  circle  that 
they  do  not  know  (ask  them  to  select  someone 
of  opposite  gender,  age,  race,  etc.,  if  possible). 
Couples  are  asked  to  interview  one  another 
(for  approximately  2-1/2  minutes  each,  5  min- 
utes total),  using  the  following  questions: 
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Large  Group  Activity  for  Adults  and  Children 
Find  the  Person  Who 

LEVEL:  All  Adults  and  Children 

PURPOSE:  To  allow  RSVP  participants  to  get  to 
know  one  another. 


Note  regarding  younger  children: 

If  it  appears  that  younger  children  are  having 
difficulty  with  the  activity,  you  may  want  to  have 
a  facilitator  provide  more  structure  by  gathering 
them  into  a  group  and  helping  them  meet  each 
other  and  fill  out  their  sheets. 


MATERIALS:    Handout:  Find  the  Person 
Who. . . ."  and  pencils  for  everyone.  Also,  we 
suggest  you  have  some  small  "prizes"  for  the  first 
3  or  4  winners.  All  children  should  receive  a 
prize  of  some  sort. 

ACTIVITY:  You  might  begin  by  saying,  "Today 
we're  going  to  do  a  fun  activity  that  wili  help  us 
get  to  know  each  other  better.    We  may  find  out 
some  unique  bits  of  information  about  each 
other. "  Next,  hand  out  the  "Find  a  Person  Who" 
handout.   "You  are  to  walk  around  the  room  and 
find  a  person  (not  a  member  of  your  family)  who 
fits  the  description  of  a  statement  on  your  "Find  a 
Person  Who. ..."  handout.   When  you  find  a  per- 
son who  fits  a  particular  item,  have  them  sign 
their  name  in  the  space  provided.  You  may  not 
have  any  person  sign  your  sheet  more  than  once. 
When  you  have  all  25  items  signed,  come  upfront 
and  we'll  announce  you  as  the  winner!  Prizes  will 
be  given  to  the  winner(s).   OK.  Begin  finding 
people  to  fill  up  your  sheet! " 


CLOSURE: 

"We've  learned  a  little  more  about  each  other 
today.   Would  anyone  like  to  share  what  they 
learned  about  someone  else?  Perhaps  share 
something  you  found  out  today  that  you  have  in 
common  with  another  person  in  this  group. "  (Let 
participants  answer). 

"We've  learned  today  through  playing  this  game 
that  we  have  some  things  in  common  and  finding 
things  in  common  can  build  good  relationships 
and  helps  make  new  friends. " 

Thank  everyone  for  participating  and  answer  any 
questions  or  concerns.  Remind  participants  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  next  session  and  dismiss 
them. 
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FIND  A  PERSON  WHO. . . . 

DIRECTIONS: 

Find  a  person  who  meets  the  qualifications  of  each  item  below  and  have  that  person  sign  your 
paper.  Remember,  a  person  may  not  sign  more  than  once. 


FIND  A  PERSON  WHO: 


1 .    Likes  chocolate  ice  cream 


2.  Was  born  in  the  same  month  as  you  _ 

3.  Likes  to  talk  on  the  phone 

4.  Hates  cottage  cheese 


5.  Shares  your  favorite  food  _ 

6.  Has  a  family  pet 


7.    Likes  going  to  the  beach  _ 


8.  Uses  the  same  brand  of  toothpaste  as  you  _ 

9.  Watches  TV  at  least  two  hours  a  day 


10.  Has  the  same  favorite  TV  show  as  you  _ 

1 1 .  Has  the  same  hobby  as  you 

12.  Likes  going  to  the  movies 


13.  Has  a  last  name  that  begins  with  the  same  letter  as  your  last  name . 

14.  Is  very  shy 


15.  Enjoys  taking  a  walk  or  running . 
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FACILITATOR'S  GUIDE  FOR  PRESENTING 
RSVP  ADULT  STEPS  AND  LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

Refer  to  this  Guide  When  Conducting  the  14  Regular  RSVP  Sessions. 


I.     The  12  Rsvp  Adult  Steps  and  Procedures 
for  Implementation 

On  the  following  two  pages  you  will  find  the 
12  steps  for  women  and  the  12  complimentary 
steps  for  the  men  participating  in  the  RSVP 
program.  These  12  steps  are  the  "cornerstone," 
the  core,  of  the  RSVP  program  and  it  is  important 
that  all  RSVP  Facilitators  become  familiar  with 
each  one  of  them  before  the  program  begins.  It 
may  be  possible  to  cover  one  step  each  week  in 
the  order  presented.  However,  you  may  wish  to 
vary  the  order  depending  on  the  issues  you  see 
that  are  present  with  the  participants  from  week  to 
week.  You  may  also  find  it  appropriate  to  spend 
more  than  one  week  on  the  same  step.   The  RSVP 
Step  Groups  take  place  during  the  first  20-30 
minutes  of  each  of  the  RSVP  Regular  Sessions. 
Adult  participants  will  learn  quickly  that  upon 
arrival  at  the  program  site,  they  are  to  immedi- 
ately enter  their  homogenous  RSVP  Step  groups. 

As  part  of  the  material  for  each  weekly  session, 
you  are  provided  with  an  "RSVP  Step  Guide  for 
Facilitators"  to  use  during  the  small  group  dis- 
cussion of  a  particular  step.  These  step  guides 
provide  questions,  discussion  points,  and  facilita- 
tive  techniques  you  can  use  during  the  RSVP  Step 
Group  discussion.  Each  of  the  steps,  along  with 
discussion  points  for  you  to  use,  are  given 
below  at  the  beginning  of  each  weekly  activity. 
Discussion  should  be  centered  around  three  main 
themes:  Participants'  Feelings,  Attitudes,  and 
Actions  (Behaviors). 


We  have  found  that  RSVP  adult  and  child  partici- 
pants respond  well  when  facilitators  conduct  con- 
tinuous, structured  "go-arounds"  on  each  topic. 
That  is,  go  around  the  circle,  from  left  to  right  or 
right  to  left  (depending  on  where  your  "best" 
talker  is  seated),  when  addressing  each  step. 
Participants  learn  quickly  that  they  are  expected  to 
contribute  when  their  turn  "comes  up."  However, 
do  not  pressure  a  shy  participant  ("OK,  nothing  is 
coming  to  mind  right  now.  We'll  come  back  to 
you  later").  Address  participant  feelings  in  order 
to  validate  the  gender  specific  group  members' 
experiences  and  to  build  cohesion  among  them, 
but  spend  more  of  your  time  discussing  attitudes 
and  actions.  Examples  of  the  male/female  group 
participants'  potential  responses  are  provided  (in 
italics),  along  with  guidelines  for  facilitators 
(highlighted  with  an  *  and  bolded).  Be  certain  to 
incorporate  the  principles  of  the  facilitative  model 
(Section  1)  as  you  guide  the  discussion.  No  mat- 
ter which  step  you  are  covering,  be  aware  of 
issues  involving  power,  control,  gender  role 
expectations  and  stereotyping.  Do  not  let  such 
issues  go  unaddressed  as  they  are  central  to  the 
problem  of  domestic  violence  and  the  RSVP 
program. 
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II.  Procedures  for  Conducting  the  Weekly 
Large  Group  Adult  Activities 

Following  each  weekly,  adult  RSVP  Step  Groups 
(20  to  30  minutes  in  gender  specific  groups), 
move  the  adult  male  and  female  groups  together 
for  the  large,  heterogeneous  group  activity  for 
approximately  one  hour  followed  by  a  brief 
feedback  session.  Then  reunite  the  children  with 
the  adults,  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  upcoming 
session  and  dismiss  the  participants. 

Set  the  following  ground  rules  for  each  RSVP 
Step  session  and  Large  Group  Activity  until  they 
have  become  familiar  with  them: 

1.  Share  your  ideas,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 

2.  Listen  to  each  other's  ideas,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  without  interruption,  judgment, 
untimely  advice  giving,  interpretation,  or 
evaluation. 

3.    Anyone  can  pass  at  any  time  (not 
respond  or  share). 

Each  large  group  adult  activity  is  outlined  in  the 
text  as  follows:  Level,  Purpose,  Materials, 
Activity,  and  Closure  (sometimes  includes 
homework  assignments). 

In  summary,  the  RSVP  program  works  best  when 
each  weekly  session  is  begun  with  homogeneous 
groups.  After  20  to  30  minutes,  the  groups  come 
together  to  form  one  heterogeneous  group  for  the 
Large  Group  Activity  that  meets  for  approxi- 
mately one  hour.  Children,  for  the  most  part,  will 
be  meeting  in  heterogeneous  group(s)  for  the 
entire  length  of  each  session. 

We  suggest  you  follow  our  outline  as  much  as 
possible.  Before  beginning,  you  may  wish  to 
again  review  The  Facilitators  Guide—Section  1 . 
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/.  /  accept  responsibility  for  myself  and  my  own 
behavior.  I  accept  that  responsibility  for  my 
partner's  violence  rests  solely  with  him. 

2.    I  will  establish  my  personal  rights  and 

boundaries.  I  accept  that  I  am  entitled  to  my 
own  rights  and  boundaries,  separate  from  my 
partner,  regardless  of  my  partner's  response. 
I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner  has  his  own 
personal  rights  and  boundaries,  separate  from 


3.  I  will  strive  to  make  decisions  for  myself,  even 
when  those  decisions  disagree  with  those  of 
my  partner.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner 
cannot  meet  all  my  needs  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

4.  I  will  work  toward  recognizing  and  expressing 
my  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriately.  I 
accept  that  my  partner's  appropriate 
expression  of  feelings  does  not  make  him  less 
of  a  man. 

5.  I  will  work  towards  an  equal  and  mature 
relationship.  I  will  become  aware  of  patterns 
which  place  me  in  a  position  of  constant 
compliance  and  I  will  resist  those  patterns. 

6.  I  will  learn  to  educate  my  partner  about 
behaviors  I  find  disrespectful.  I  will  learn 
how  to  express  hurt  and  anger  safely  and 
honestly.    I  will  learn  how  to  listen  to  my 
partner  when  he  approaches  me  with  respect. 

7.  I  will  learn  how  to  trust  myself  and  others. 
Asking  for  help  is  a  healthy  sign  not  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  betrayal  of  my  partner  or  my 
family.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner  also 
has  the  right  to  trust  himself  and  to  trust 
people  other  than  me. 


8.  I  will  give  up  the  notion  of  win/lose  and  will 
recognize  that  conflict  is  a  normal  part  of 
relationships  and  does  not  have  to  be  resolved 
with  violence  or  intimidation.  I  will  find 
careful  and  safe  ways  to  communicate  during 
conflict.  If  I  think  it  is  too  dangerous  to 
communicate,  I  will  feel  free  to  refrain  from 
doing  so  until  I  can  safely  communicate. 

9.  I  will  give  myself  time  to  heal  both  physically 
and  emotionally.  I  will  recognize  that 
forgiveness  for  ways  my  partner  has  abused 
me  is  a  process  1  may  choose  to  engage  in. 
Forgiveness  is  a  process  that  occurs  over  time 
rather  than  something  that  occurs  in  a  single 
moment. 

10.  I  agree  to  take  stock  of  "me"  —  a  thorough, 
honest  appraisal  of  my  strengths  and 
weaknesses.   Ultimately,  I  can  only  change 
myself,  not  anyone  else.  Doing  so  will  bring 
me  peace  and  comfort. 

11.  I  will  learn  how  my  behavior  has  affected  the 
children.  I  will  strive  to  be  a  good  role  model, 
and  set  an  example  of  nonviolent,  assertive 
behavior  towards  my  partner  and  towards 
them. 

12.  I  will  develop  a  support  network  of  supportive 
friends  and  professionals  who  can  offer 
acceptance  and  help. 
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Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention:  RSVP  Steps  for  Men 


1.  I  accept  responsibility  for  my  violent  behavior 
and  I  desire  to  stop  being  violent.  No  one  can 
make  me  be  violent. 

2.  I  accept  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  control 
the  behavior  of  my  partner  through  violence. 
In  order  to  stop  controlling  the  behavior  of  my 
partner,  I  will  stop  using  violence.  I  accept 
the  fact  that  my  partner  has  her  own  personal 
rights  and  boundaries,  separate  from  mine. 

3.  I  accept  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  exhibit 
power  over  my  partner  through  intimidation. 
In  order  to  stop  exhibiting  power  over  my 
partner,  I  will  stop  using  intimidation.  My 
partner  has  the  right  to  make  decisions  for 
herself  even  when  those  decisions  disagree 
with  mine. 

4.  I  will  work  toward  recognizing  and  expressing 
feelings  appropriately.  I  accept  the  fact  that 
doing  so  does  not  make  me  less  of  a  man  or 
more  like  a  woman. 

5.  I  will  work  towards  an  equal  and  mature 
relationship.  I  will  become  aware  of  patterns 
which  place  me  in  a  position  of  constant 
dominance  and  my  partner  in  a  position  of 
compliance  and  I  will  resist  those  patterns. 

6.  I  will  learn  how  to  listen  to  my  partner  even 
when  she  is  telling  me  things  that  are  difficult 
to  hear.  I  will  listen  without  threatening 
retaliation  or  violence.  I  will  learn  how  to 
express  hurt  and  anger  safely  and  honestly. 


8.  I  will  give  up  the  notion  of  win/lose  and  will 
recognize  that  conflict  is  a  normal  part  of 
relationships  and  does  not  have  to  be  resolved 
with  violence  or  intimidation.  I  will  find  safe 
ways  to  communicate  during  conflict  and  not 
waste  time  on  injustices  over  which  I  have  no 
control. 

9.  I  will  recognize  the  ways  that  I  have  hurt  my 
partner  physically  and  emotionally.  I  will  be 
patient  in  my  expectation  of  forgiveness.  My 
partner  has  feelings  that  are  separate  from  my 
feelings  and  I  need  to  respect  them. 

10.  I  agree  to  take  stock  of  "me"  —  a  thorough, 
honest  appraisal  of  my  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Ultimately,  I  can  only  change 
myself,  not  anyone  else.  Doing  so  will  bring 
me  peace  and  comfort. 

11.  I  will  learn  how  my  violent  behavior  has 
affected  the  children.  I  will  strive  to  be  a  good 
role  model  and  set  an  example  of  nonviolent, 
nonthreatening  behavior  towards  my  partner 
and  towards  them. 

12.  I  will  develop  a  support  network  of  supportive 
friends  and  professionals  who  can  offer 
acceptance  and  help. 


7.   I  will  learn  how  to  trust  myself  and  others. 
Asking  for  help  is  a  healthy  sign  not  a  sign  of 
weakness.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner 
also  has  the  right  to  trust  herself  and  to  trust 
people  other  than  me. 
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RSVP  STEP  #1  -  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

/.    /  accept  responsibility  for  myself  and  my  own  behavior.  I  accept  that  the  responsibility  for  my 
partner's  violence  rests  solely  with  him. 

'DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Hesitant  to  really  believe  that  I'm  not  responsible  for  his  violence. 

Scared  to  accept  responsibility  for  myself. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  women's  group.  Note  that  no 
feeling  is  "bad"  in  and  of  itself.  How  they  handle  their  feelings  and  how  they  respond  to 
them  is  what  counts.  Be  genuine  and  understanding  in  your  responses  and  spend  the 
majority  of  the  time  allotted  on  their  attitudes  and  actions. 

ATTITUDES:         My  accepting  responsibility  for  myself  won't  make  any  difference. 

I  want  to  believe  that  he's  solely  responsible  for  the  violence,  but  I  know  I  provoke 

him. 
If  it's  all  his  fault,  then  why  are  we  both  in  this  program? 

*  Discuss  what  it  means  to  take  responsibility  for  yourself  and  your  behavior.  Provide 
examples  and  ask  for  examples  from  the  group  (e.g.,  understanding  legal  rights  and 
remedies,  communicating  with  supportive  friends,  being  sure  to  have  a  safety  plan,  etc.) 

*  Discuss  what  it  means  for  their  male  partners  to  be  solely  responsible  for  their  violent 
behavior.  Discuss  ways  that  the  female  group  members  can  come  to  accept  that  they  are 
not  to  blame;  that  no  one  "deserves"  to  be  abused. 

ACTIONS:  /  let  him  be  responsible  for  me  because  it's  easier  on  all  of  us  if  he's  in  charge. 

I  won't  do  anything  to  upset  him  or  cause  him  to  hit  me. 
I've  warned  him  that  I'll  leave  and  take  the  kids  if  he  hits  me  again. 
I'm  learning  what  it  means  to  accept  responsibility  for  myself. 

*  Ask  the  group  members  to  describe  new  ways  that  they  can  use  to  accept  responsibility  for 
themselves  and  their  own  behavior.  Have  them  choose  what  new  behaviors  they  will  work 
on  in  the  coming  week. 
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RSVP  STEP  #1  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

1.    I  accept  responsibility  for  my  violent  behavior  and  I  desire  to  stop  being  violent.  No  one  can  make 
me  be  violent. 

*  DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS(males): 

FEELINGS:  Anger,  fear,  anxiety,  frustration,  relief. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  Note  that  no  particular 
feeling  is  "bad"  in  and  of  itself.  How  they  handle  their  feelings  and  act  as  a  result  of  their 
feelings  is  what  counts.  Be  genuine  in  your  responses,  but  spend  the  majority  of  the  time 
allotted  on  the  next  two  themes  below. 

ATTITUDES:         This  (step)  is  not  true;  I  can  tell  you  times  when  she  provoked  me. 
If  it's  all  my  fault,  then  why  are  we  both  in  this  program? 
She's  turning  the  kids  against  me. 
I  know  it's  my  fault. 

*  Discuss  the  fact  that  they  may  genuinely  believe  they  have  been  provoked  into  punching, 
slapping,  hitting,  etc.  (use  real  words  that  describe  their  violence),  but  unless  they  take 
responsibility  for  their  violence,  they  will  not  stop  being  violent. 

*  Validate,  support  and  affirm  genuine  expressions  of  positive  attitudes. 

*  Allow  group  members  to  challenge  one  another,  but  you  stay  involved. 

ACTIONS:  /  said  I  was  sorry! 

I  just  threatened  to  hit  her;  that 's  all  I  had  to  do. 
I  ignored  her  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Instead  of  hitting  her,  I  just  left  the  room. 
I  ended  the  argument  by  turning  on  the  TV. 
I  just  left  the  room  and  got  a  beer. 

*  Encourage  any  appropriate  and  timely  action  which  helped  them  refrain  from  violence. 

*  Discuss  societal  penalties  for  their  violence  (legal  sanctions,  loss  of  relationship  with 
partner,  children  in  trouble,  their  children  copying  their  behavior,  etc.) 

*  Discuss  other  appropriate  options  to  violence  that  may  not  have  been  raised,  such  as  calling 
a  friend,  leaving  the  room,  expressing  frustration  safely  and  need  for  time-out,  RSVP 
methods,  etc.) 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

ME  AS  A  PERSON 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


All  adult  males  and  females. 


PURPOSE:  To  assist  participants  in  gaining  more  self-awareness  as  well  as  awareness  of  others 

with  whom  they  will  interact  during  the  RSVP  program. 

MATERIALS:        Have  a  copy  of  "Me  As  A  Person"  available  for  each  participant. 

ACTIVITY:  Ask  the  participants  to  complete  the  "Me  As  A  Person"  scale  by  using  the  rating 

scale  to  determine  their  responses.  Ask  them  to  respond  as  honestly  as  possible  so 
they  can  increase  their  self-awareness.    You  may  say,  "respond  to  each  quality, 
once  as  you  actually  are  and  once  as  how  you  would  like  to  be.  After  you've 
completed  this  exercise  be  prepared  to  share  it  with  others. "  Allow  1 0  minutes  or  so 
to  complete  the  survey.  Then,  divide  the  participants  into  heterogeneous  groups  of  6 
each  (couples  can  be  separated  or  in  same  groups).  Each  group  should  elect  a  leader 
(or  you  might  appoint  them)  to  lead  a  group  discussion  on  the  survey  "Me  As  A 
Person."  Set  the  following  ground  rules  for  each  group: 

1.  Share  your  ideas,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 

2.  Listen  to  each  other's  ideas,  thoughts,  and  feelings  without  interruption, 
judgment,  untimely  advice  giving,  interpretation,  or  evaluation. 

3.  Anyone  can  pass  at  any  time  (i.e.,  not  respond  or  share).  I  will  come  back 
to  you. 


CLOSURE:  Bring  the  small  groups  back  into  a  discussion  with  the  larger  group.  Some  questions 

might  be: 

1 .  What  did  you  learn  about  yourself  today? 

2.  What  did  you  learn  that  you  did  not  expect  to  learn  today? 

3.  How  will  what  you  learned  affect  your  ability  to  communicate  more 
effectively  with  your  partner/children? 

Conduct  a  brief  feedback  session,  reunite  the  families  and  dismiss  them. 
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Rating  Scale 

1  =  I  do  not  want  this  quality  in  my  life 

2  =  I  do  not  have  this  quality  but  I  would  like  to  have  it 

3  =  1  rarely  demonstrate  this  quality 

4  =  1  sometimes  demonstrate  this  quality 

5  =  1  often  demonstrate  this  quality 

Using  the  rating  scale  above,  indicate  where  you  are  and  where  you  want  to  be  in  regard  to  the  qualities 
listed  below. 


Where  I  Am 


optimistic 

honest 

introverted 

extroverted 

friendly 

talkative 

quiet 

open-minded 

relaxed 
intellectual 

calm 

sympathetic 

good  listener 

nonjudgmental 

humorous 

serious 

strong 


Where  I  Want  to  Be 
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RSVP  STEP  #2  --  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

2.    I  will  establish  my  personal  rights  and  boundaries.  I  accept  that  1  am  entitled  to  my  own  rights 
and  boundaries,  separate  from  mypartner,  regardless  of  my  partner's  response.  I  accept  the  fact 
that  mypartner  has  his  own  personal  rights  and  boundaries,  separate  from  mine. 

'DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Fear  of  being  alone. 

Anxious  that  J  will  lose  him  if  I  stand  up  for  myself 

Confused  about  what  it  means  to  have  my  own  rights  and  boundaries  as  a  women. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  and  clarify  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  Ask  open- 
ended  questions  (what,  how,  when  or  where).  Note  that  no  feeling  is  "bad"  in  and  of  itself. 
How  they  handle  their  feelings  is  what  counts.  Be  genuine  and  accepting  in  your  responses, 
but  spend  the  majority  of  the  time  allotted  on  the  attitudes  and  actions  given  below. 

ATTITUDES:         The  last  time  I  tried  this,  he  went  berserk. 

For  me  to  establish  my  own  rights  and  boundaries  is  selfish  and  tears  down  the 
family. 

*  Explain  the  importance  of  personal  rights  and  boundaries  for  each  partner  in  a 
relationship.  Emphasize  that  rather  than  being  selfish,  clear  boundaries  are  crucial  to  the 
success  of  any  relationship. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  name  what  they  see  as  the  personal  rights  of  their  male  partners. 

*  In  a  go-around,  ask  each  group  member  to  identify  boundaries  that  their  partners  have 
made  clear,  and  the  consequences  they  are  aware  of  when  they,  as  the  female  partners, 
cross  those  boundaries. 

*  Now  ask  the  above  two  questions  in  regard  to  their  own  rights  and  boundaries.  Challenge 
each  group  member  to  work  on  her  own  personal  rights  and  boundaries. 

ACTIONS:  I  have  stood  up  for  myself  but  the  consequences  have  been  severe. 

I  try  to  make  time  for  myself  but  he  won't  let  me. 

*  Ask  the  women  to  brainstorm  ideas  for  ways  they  can  develop  their  own  personal  rights 
and  boundaries.  Present  ideas  to  the  group  if  responses  are  few  (e.g.,  begin  a  personal 
journal  or  "bill  of  rights,"  etc.). 

*  Ask  the  group  to  take  one  of  the  rights  they  feel  they  are  ready  to  exercise  and  role  play 
scenarios  in  the  group  as  to  how  they  might  do  so  this  coming  week. 
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RSVP  STEP  #2  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

2.    I  accept  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  control  the  behavior  of  my  partner  through  violence.  In  order 

to  stop  controlling  the  behavior  of  my  partner;  I  will  stop  using  violence.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my 

partner  has  her  own  rights  and  boundaries,  separate  from  mine. 

•DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Fear  of  abandonment. 

Fear  of  ridicule  by  other  men  friends  for  not  being  man  enough  to  control  my 
woman.  Resistance  to  the  idea  that  she  has  boundaries/rights  separate  from 


*  Focus  and  clarify  whatever  feelings  emerge  from  the  men. 

*  Note  that  many  personal  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  in  the 
family  and  society.    We've  learned  them  and  we  can  unlearn  them  if  we  want  to.    Beliefs 
may  be  difficult  to  change,  but  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked  on  immediately  and 
changed  in  a  positive  direction. 

ATTITUDES:         She's  my  partner,  so  I'm  supposed  to  control  her! 

If  I  don 't  control  her,  she  '11  get  too  independent  and  maybe  even  leave  me. 
She's  dependent  on  me  and  I  have  to  control  her  —for  the  sake  of  the  kids. 

*  Discuss  the  fact  that  a  good  relationship  does  not  mean  that  both  parties  think  the  same  or 
agree  about  everything.  In  fact,  differences  can  enhance  the  relationship. 

*  Discuss  the  role  of  society  and  family  in  influencing  their  beliefs  and  attitudes  towards 
women. 

*  Discuss  new  ways  to  view  their  partners  (as  intelligent,  equal  partners,  with  their  own 
rights  and  boundaries)-  and  the  positive  impact  that  can  have  on  their  relationships. 

ACTIONS:  A  little  slap  is  all  it  takes  to  bring  her  in  line. 

I  just  tell  her  what  to  do  and  she  does  it.  That's  not  control— that's  peace. 
I'm  learning  to  back  off  and  let  her  think  for  herself  most  of  the  time. 

*  Provide  examples  of  what  separate  boundaries  look  like. 

*  Have  group  members  develop  a  personal  plan  for  how  they  will  appreciate  (rather  than 
fear  or  hate)  their  partner's  rights  and  boundaries.  Include  in  the  plan  how  they  will  deal 
with  feelings  of  rage,  abandonment,  and  fear. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

HOW  WE  LIVE 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  adults 


PURPOSE:  This  activity  is  intended  to  help  the  RSVP  participants  look  realistically  at  how  they 

organize  and  live  their  lives  with  respect  to  their  values,  time  and  satisfaction. 

MATERIALS:  A  copy  of  "How  We  Live"  worksheet  for  each  participant. 

ACTIVITY:  Give  each  participant  a  copy  of  the  worksheet  and  read  aloud  the  following  directions. 

1.  Read  down  the  nine  (9)  Categories  in  the  left-hand  column.  If  you  have  an 
additional  category  that  is  not  included,  add  the  category  to  the  end  of  the  list  (e.g. 
#10.  add  your  own  category—give  them  time  to  do  this). 

2.  Fold  the  sheet  so  that  only  the  Categories  column  and  the  Importance  column  are 
showing  and  then  rank  the  Categories  in  order  of  importance  to  you  based  on  your 
values  One  (  1 )  means  most  important;  9  (or  1 0)  means  least  important 
comparatively.  NOTE:  All  categories  may  be  important  to  you  but  no  tied  ranks 
are  allowed  for  purposes  of  the  exercise. 

3.  Next  fold  the  sheet  so  that  only  the  Categories  column  and  the  Time  column  are 
now  showing  and  then  rank  the  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  time  you 
spend  engaging  in  activities  related  to  that  category.  Use  the  same  ranking  system 
as  above. 

4.  Then  fold  the  sheet  so  that  only  the  Categories  column  and  the  Satisfaction  column 
are  showing  and  then  rank  the  categories  on  the  basis  of  personal  satisfaction 
experienced  in  each  of  the  categories 

Have  the  participants  break  into  couples  groups  (2  to  3  couples  each)  with  their  facili- 
tator to  begin  the  discussion.  The  assignment  is  to:  "Compare your  rankings  with  your 
spouse/significant  other  in  your  life.  You  can  also  complete  the  scale  using  your  per- 
ception of  your  spouse  and  then  compare  perceptions. "  Next,  ask  them  to  unfold  the 
sheet  so  that  rankings  can  be  compared  across  columns.  Ask  them  to  note  areas  of 
congruence  and  incongruence  between  Importance,  Time  and  Satisfaction.  "Identify 
discrepancies  that  reflect  areas  you  wish  to  work  on.  No  interpretation  or  untimely 
advice  allowed. "  Note  To  Facilitator:  Some  discrepancies  will  naturally  occur  such  as 
in  the  case  of  more  time  spent  at  work  (#1)  while  work  may  actually  be  #4  in  impor- 
tance. Discrepancies  are  significant  when  ranks  differ  by  3  or  more  points.  Within 
scale  congruence  and  discrepancies  relate  to  individual  or  personal  characteristics. 
Between  scale  congruence  and  discrepancies  relate  to  relationship  or  interpersonal 
characteristics. 

CLOSURE:  Bring  participants  back  into  the  larger  group  for  a  discussion  on  what  they  learned  or 

relearned  about  themselves  by  taking  part  in  this  activity.  Suggest  they  take  this 
worksheet  home  with  them  and  continue  the  discussion  with  their  spouse/significant 
other.  Hold  feedback  session  and  reunite  children  with  parents  and  dismiss. 
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Follow  the  directions  as  given  by  the  facilitator: 

CATEGORIES  IMPORTANCE  TIME  SATISFACTION 

(1-10)  (1-10)  (1-10) 

1.  WORK:  This  category  includes  

all  jobs  or  tasks  you  perform  for 

which  you  are  paid.  (Include  full 
time  and  part  time)  (School,  full 
time  or  part  time  fits  here). 

2.  FAMILY:  This  category  includes       

activities  and  time  spent  with  all 

or  some  (at  least  one)  members  of 
your  nuclear  family,  meaning 
parent(s)  and  children. 

3.  EXTENDED  FAMILY:  (Family        

of  origin).  This  category  includes 

time  and  activities  with  members 
of  your  extended  family  (parents, 
siblings,  grandparents,  aunts, 
uncles,  etc.). 

4.  MARRIAGE:  This  category  

includes  time  spend  specifically 

with  your  spouse  exclusive  of 
other  family  members.  (Includes 
social  activities  together). 

5.  PERSONAL:  This  category  

includes  individual  activities  and 

interests  you  pursue  apart  from 
your  family/marriage/work. 
(Hobbies,  recreation,  time  alone, 
etc.) 


"Adapted  from  Trotzer,  J.  (1997).  Treating  Violence  and  Conflict  in  Families.  ACA  Professional 
Development  Workshop  Outline  (typed  manuscript),  Alexandria, VA. 
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6.  ORGANIZATIONS:  This 
category  includes  time  and 
activities  in  groups  you  belong  to 
such  as  civic  or  professional 
groups,  community  organizations, 
clubs,  etc. 

7.  DOMESTIC:  This  category 
includes  activities  or  tasks  you  are 
responsible  for  to  run  and 
maintain  your  household,  e.g. 
chores,  cleaning,  cooking,  house 
maintenance,  etc. 

8.  CHURCH:  This  category  includes 
church  related  and  other  activities 
that  have  a  spiritual  dimension 
and  require  time  and  commitment 
to  pursue. 

9.  STEP  FAMILY:  This  category 
includes  all  activities  with  step- 
children if  you  differentiate  them 
from  the  family  category  above. 

10.  YOUR  CHOICE: 
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RSVP  STEP  #3  -  WOMEN 
(20  -  30  minutes) 

3.    I  will  strive  to  make  decisions  for  myself,  even  when  those  decisions  disagree  with  those  of  my 
partner.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner  cannot  meet  all  my  needs  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
do  so. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Fear  of  the  consequences  of  making  my  own  decisions. 

He  might  hurt  me  again  or  lake  away  all  financial  support. 

Fear  of  making  my  own  decisions. 

Reluctant  to  let  go  of  the  idea  that  he  should  have  to  meet  all  my  needs. 

*  Be  aware  of  whatever  feelings  are  presented  by  the  women.  Again,  it  is  important  to 
indicate  to  them  that  no  feeling  is  "bad"  in  and  of  itself.  How  they  handle  their  feelings, 
how  they  respond  to  them,  is  what  counts.  Be  genuine  in  your  responses,  but  spend  the 
majority  of  the  time  allotted  on  attitudes  and  actions. 

ATTITUDES:         /( is  his  job  to  take  care  of  me  and  the  kids. 

It's  a  lot  easier  just  to  let  him  make  the  decisions;  he's  so  controlling  anyway. 
It's  a  joke  to  think  that  he  would  even  listen  to  a  decision  I  might  make. 

*  Ask  the  group  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  small  decisions  they  already  make  every  day  (such 
as,  what  to  wear,  what  to  eat,  who  to  call,  what  to  watch  on  TV,  what  to  do  at  work,  what  to 
do  with  the  kids,  etc.) 

*  Be  alert  to  responses  that  include  comments  about  their  partners'  reactions  or  controlling 
behaviors-including  emotional  and  physical  —  and  bring  out  those  remarks  to  the  group. 

*  Make  it  aware  to  them  that  most  couples  do  not  agree  on  every  decision  each  partner 
makes;  it  is  how  disagreement  is  handled  that  counts  most. 

*  Point  out  that  while  submitting  to  his  decisions  seems  safer  at  first,  in  the  end  she  will  be 
unhappy  because  the  relationship  is  not  functioning  in  a  healthy  way. 

ACTIONS:  /  do  make  decisions;  he  just  overrides  them. 

I  make  decisions  every  day  to  do  want  he  wants  —for  my  safety  and  the  kid's  safety 

*  Discuss  ways  that  group  members  can  make  decisions  for  themselves.  Become  specific 
about  the  kinds  of  decisions  they  can  make  this  forthcoming  week. 

*  Discuss  the  issue  of  safety  and  the  need  to  take  small  steps  rather  than  make  huge, 
sweeping  decisions  all  at  once. 
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RSVP  STEP  #3  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

3.  I  accept  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  exhibit  power  over  my  partner  through  intimidation.  In  order 
to  stop  exhibiting  power  over  my  partner,  I  will  stop  using  intimidation.  My  partner  has  the  right 
to  make  decisions  for  herself,  even  when  those  decisions  disagree  with  mine. 

♦DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Anger  that  my  "God-given  "power  is  being  challenged. 

Denial  that  I  exhibit  "power"— I'm  just  being  a  man. 
Resistance  and  denial  that  she  even  wants  to  decide  for  herself. 
This  changes  everything  and  I  don 't  like  it! 

*  Be  sensitive  to  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  Most  likely,  some  of  the  men 
will  reveal  their  anger,  or  at  least  be  passive-aggressive. 

*  Note  that  many  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  in  the  family  and 
society.  Beliefs  may  be  difficult  to  change,  but  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked  on 
immediately. 

ATTITUDES:         If  I  don 't  make  the  decisions,  they  don 't  get  made. 

She's  really  dependent  on  me,  and  she  can't  make  her  own  decisions. 
She's  always  asking  me  what  to  do,  so  I  just  tell  her. 
I  don't  have  to  intimidate  her,  she  knows  who's  boss. 
I  don  t  want  my  kids  to  think  I'm  a  pushover. 

*  Ask  the  group  members  to  describe  a  situation  in  which  they  felt  intimidated  by  someone. 
Ask  how  they  felt  toward  the  intimidator,  and  if  they  thought  the  intimidation  was 
necessary.  What  was  their  impression  of  the  intimidator?  Ask  them  to  think  about  how 
their  partners  might  feel  when  intimidated  by  them. 

*  Describe  what  a  relationship  would  be  like  with  no  intimidation  involved,  (e.g.,  mutual 
caring,  concern,  communication,  laughter,  fearlessness,  trust,  etc.) 

*  Point  out  that  intimidation  drives  away  people,  love,  and  trust,  and  tends  to  leave  only  fear 
and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  person  being  intimidated. 

ACTIONS:  /  don 't  threaten  her,  all  I  have  to  do  is  look  other  a  certain  way. 

I  let  her  decide  whatever  she  wants— I  have  the  checkbook  so  she  can  t  get  far. 

*  Ask  the  male  group  members  what  they  do  (their  specific  actions)  to  intimidate  their 
partner  and  their  children. 

*  Have  them  develop  a  plan  for  how  they  will  stop  intimidating  their  partners  in  specific 
situations  and  how  they  will  safely  deal  with  resultant  feelings. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

MY  CHILDHOOD  DINNER  TABLE" 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  adults. 


PURPOSE:  To  reflect  on  an  individual's  past  relationships  with  his/her  family  of  origin. 

MATERIALS:        A  blank  sheet  of  paper  for  each  participant. 
ACTIVITY:  Provide  participants  with  the  following  instructions: 

1 .  On  the  sheet  of  paper  draw  the  shape  of  the  table  where  your  family  ate  when 
you  were  growing  up  ( when  you  were  between  ages  10  and  16). 

2.  Place  members  of  your  family  around  the  table  in  their  usual  places.  Identify 
parents  and  include  yourself. 

3.  On  the  surface  of  the  table  write  descriptors  (words  and  short  phrases)  which 
describe  what  it  was  like  for  you  to  live  in  this  family. 

4.  Near  each  family  member  at  the  table  write  at  least  two  phrases  or  comments 
that  describe  their  personality,  (i.e.,  Janet  -  baby,  spoiled,  Jim  -  overachiever, 
Dad  -  ruler,  hard  worker,  bully,  etc.). 

5.  What  were  the  main  "written  rules"  (everyone  knew  them)  for  your  family? 
Write  them  on  the  paper  (briefly). 

6.  What  were  some  "spoken  rules"  regarding  you?  (be  seen  not  heard,  treated  with 
kid  gloves,  ignored,  etc.). 

7.  How  does  your  "past"  table  compare  to  your  "current"  family  table? 

Place  the  participants  into  "couple"  groups  (2  to  3  couples)  and  ask  them  to  share. 
Remind  them  to  "tune  in"  to  one  another.  After  1 0  or  1 5  minutes,  have  those  who 
wish  to  share  with  the  entire  group. 

CLOSURE:  What  did  you  learn  or  relearn  regarding  you  and  your  family  of  origin?  How  does  it 

affect  your  behavior  today?  Your  current  "Table?" 


'Adapted  from  Trotzer,  J.  (1997).  Treating  Violence  and  Conflict  in  Families,  ACA  Professional 
Development  Workshop  Outline  (typed  paper),  Alexandria,  VA. 
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RSVP  STEP  #4  ~  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

4.    I  will  work  toward  recognizing  and  expressing  my  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriately.  I  accept  that 
my  partner's  appropriate  expression  of  feelings  does  not  make  him  less  of  a  man. 

♦DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Afraid  that  he  will  make  fun  of  me  if  he  knew  what  I  thought  and  felt. 

Unwilling  to  share  my  true  feelings  with  him  because  I  don 't  trust  him  right  now. 
Scared  of  the  (violent)  consequences  of  honesty. 
Angry  that  I  should  have  to  consider  his  feelings. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  among  the  women.  Let  them  know  that  no 
feeling  is  "bad"  in  and  of  itself.    They  may  have  feelings  that  bother  them,  but  how  they  deal 
with  feelings  is  what  counts.  For  example,  it  may  be  normal  to  feel  like  "hurting"  someone 
because  of  what  they  did  to  us,  but  we  don't  carry  out  those  thoughts.     Be  genuine  in  your 
responses,  but  spend  the  majority  of  the  time  allotted  on  attitudes  and  actions. 

ATTITUDES:  I  just  can 't  talk  to  him  without  a  fight  starting. 

I  don't  want  to  be  an  unforgiving  bitch. 
Hose  respect  for  him  when  he  cries. 
I  don't  know  what  I  think  or  feel  anymore;  I'm  just  trying  to  survive. 

*  Discuss  gender  role  stereotypes  particularly  in  regard  to  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 

*  Point  out  that  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  gender-specific  traits,  everyone  has  them; 
adhering  to  gender  role  stereotypes  is  what  inhibits  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings 

*  Ask  the  group  to  identify  the  influences  in  society  that  encourage  male  and  female  stereotypes 
(TV  commercials,  movies,  friends,  some  religions,  etc.) 

*  Ask  group  to  share  their  reactions  to  stereotyped  male  and  female  images. 

*  Challenge  the  group  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  the  stereotyped  images,  but  to 
express  their  own  individual  identities  as  human  beings. 

ACTIONS:  I  listened  to  him  crying  and  begging  for  forgiveness.  It  hurts,  but  he  doesn't  change. 

Sometimes  I  try  to  tell  him  what  I  am  thinking  and  he  ignores  me  like  I  haven 't  even 
said  anything.  I  just  let  my  feelings  build  up  until  I'm  yelling,  too 

*  Have  group  members  think  of  someone  who  they  believe  expresses  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
clearly.  Note  whether  or  not  the  responses  include  female  role  models.  Have  the  group  role 
play  situations  in  which  they  can  express  their  thoughts  and  about  possible  issues  at  home. 
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RSVP  STEP  #4  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

4.    I  will  work  toward  recognizing  and  expressing  feelings  appropriately.  I  accept  the  fact  that  doing  so 
does  not  make  me  less  of  a  man  or  more  like  a  woman. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Embarrassment  that  I  have  to  express  my  feelings. 

Doubt  that  I  can  do  this. 
Pride  (or  shame)  in  my  ability  to  express  anger. 
Resistance  to  expressing  feelings  other  than  anger. 

*  Tune  in  and  be  sensitive  to  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  Note  that  many 
feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  in  the  family  and  society.    Inform 
them  that  beliefs  may  be  difficult  to  change,  but  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked  on 
immediately. 

ATTITUDES:  My  feelings  aren't  important;  being  in  control  is  what's  important. 

If  I  express  my  feelings,  she'll  walk  all  over  me  or  use  them  against  me. 
Men  don't  express  feelings;  that's  a  woman  thing. 

*  Discuss  the  idea  that  feelings  in  and  of  themselves  are  not  gender-specific.  Everyone  has 
them.  Stereotyping  creates  myths  that  only  females  have  feelings  and  can  express  them. 

*  Have  group  members  create  a  list  of  feelings  while  you  jot  them  down.  Notice  the  range  they 
provide.  Add  to  the  list,  as  appropriate  to  the  group. 

*  Discuss  how  expression  of  feelings  can  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  both  genders.  For  men, 
they  become  in  touch  with  unknown  aspects  of  themselves  and  move  toward  wholeness  and 
inner  peace. 

ACTIONS:  I'll  have  a  couple  of  beers  to  drown  my  feelings. 

I  try  to  express  my  feelings,  then  we  get  into  a  shouting  match. 

I  don 't  talk  about  my  feelings  because  they  cloud  the  issue. 

I  have  to  sit  and  think  about  my  feelings  before  I  can  talk  to  anyone  about  them. 

I  don 't  like  sharing  my  feelings. 

*  Have  group  members  share  an  incident  where  they  experienced  a  strong  emotion  other  than 
anger.  Did  they  share  it  with  someone?  How  did  they  handle  it? 

*  Validate  appropriate  expressions  of  feelings  shared  by  the  group. 

*  Encourage  the  group  by  reminding  them  that  they  are  not  alone  in  learning  how  to  express 
feelings,  many  books  and  programs  are  designed  to  help. 

*  Have  group  members  think  of  someone  who  they  believe  expresses  their  feelings  well.  Discuss 
characteristics. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

GENDER  SOCIALIZATION 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  Adults 


PURPOSE:  To  facilitate  communication  between  males  and  females  and  to  heighten  awareness 

of  sex  role  stereotypes  in  our  society. 


MATERIALS: 


Four  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  two  pencils  (optional:  large  pad  of  paper  and 
markers). 


ACTIVITY:  First,  form  two  groups,  one  group  of  men,  one  group  of  women.  Provide  paper  and 

pencil  to  one  member  of  each  group  and  assign  that  person  to  be  the  "recorder"  of 
their  group's  discussion  points.  Inform  both  of  the  groups  that  their  assignment  is  to 
list  the  characteristics  of  a  typical  man  (in  the  men's  group)  or  woman  (in  the 
women's  group).  Each  recorder  will  read  their  list  to  all  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Group  Facilitators  should  be  part  of  each  group  and  encourage  (but  not  demand) 
each  participant  to  speak.  Allow  the  groups  10  to  15  minutes  to  create  their  lists. 

After  the  groups  have  finished,  take  the  lists  from  each  recorder  for  "safekeeping" 
and  present  them  with  another  piece  of  paper.  Now  have  them  list  the  characteristics 
of  the  opposite  sex  (men's  group  list  typical  woman;  women's  group  list  typical 
man).  Again,  (after  10  to  15  minutes)  take  up  the  papers  for  safekeeping  when  they 
are  finished. 

Now  return  the  first  paper  to  each  of  the  recorders  and  ask  them  (one  at  a  time  in  the 
order  provided  below)  to  read  the  characteristics  listed.  Watch  for  the  nonverbal 
cues  and  listen  for  reactions.  Group  facilitators  should  remain  observant  and  provide 
facilitative  responses,  particularly  linking  responses. 

Order  of  readings: 

1 .  Men's  group  recorder  reads  their  "typical  man"  list. 

2.  Women's  group  recorder  reads  their  "typical  man"  list. 

DISCUSSION*  (optional) 

3.  Women's  group  recorder  reads  their  "typical  woman"  list. 

4.  Men's  group  recorder  reads  their  "typical  woman"  list. 
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Ask  some  questions  that  will  help  participants  see  that  differences  are  not 
necessarily  "bad"  and  that  stereotyping  limits  individual  potential.  For  example: 

1 .  What  does  stereotyping  lead  to? 

Failure  to  see  people  as  unique  individuals  worthy  of  respect 

Ridicule 

Objectification 

Violence 

2.  Then  why  do  we  indulge  in  stereotyping? 

Fear  of  differences  /  Search  for  secure,  orderly  world 
Laziness  --  failure  to  see  beyond  the  obvious 
Ignorance 

3.  What  is  usually  the  reaction  of  others  if  a  woman  (or  man)  has  this  [name  it] 
characteristic? 

4.  Point  out  that  in  order  to  reduce  conflict  and  violence  against  others,  we  must 
broaden  our  view,  and  change  our  expectations  of  what  someone  "should"  or 
"must"  be  like. 


CLOSURE:  For  homework,  ask  the  group  to  practice  seeing  each  person  (especially  their  partner 

and  children)  as  a  unique  combination  of  traits  and  behaviors,  regardless  of  gender. 
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RSVP  STEP  #5  -  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

5.    /  will  work  towards  an  equal  and  mature  relationship.  I  will  become  aware  of  patterns  which  place 
me  in  a  position  of  constant  compliance  and  I  will  resist  those  patterns. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Skeptical  that  we  could  ever  attain  an  equal  and  mature  relationship. 

Impatient  because  he  is  very  immature. 

Angry  that  I  have  to  deal  with  this  since  he's  the  one  with  the  problem. 
Angry  at  myself  for  being  so  afraid,  so  weak,  and  so  compliant. 

*  Be  aware  and  sensitive  to  the  skeptical  feelings  and  others  that  are  presented  by  the  group 
members.  Again,  spend  the  majority  of  the  time  allotted  on  attitudes  and  actions  as  described 
below. 

ATTITUDES:  Women  are  the  weaker  sex  and  we'll  never  be  equal  to  men. 

How  can  we  be  equal,  he's  a  lot  stronger  than  lam. 
If  I  don 't  comply,  I'm  destroying  the  family. 

*  Encourage/provide  examples  of  dominance/compliance  patterns  that  lead  to 
destructive/violent  behavior  in  a  relationship.  ("He  says  it,  I  do  it,  or  he'll  make  me  do  it." 
"He  tells  me  when  to  come  home,  and  I  better  be  there  on  time,  or  else . . ."  "If  he  wants  to 
have  sex,  I  do,  otherwise,  he  forces  it." 

*  Discuss  ways  that  dominance/compliance  patterns  are  physically  and  emotionally  destructive 
to  relationships  (e.g.,  destroys  communication,  self  esteem,  encourages  manipulation, 
violence). 

*  Alert  the  women's  group  to  the  fact  that  an  equal  and  mature  relationship  is  more  difficult 
than  relying  on  stereotyped  roles,  but  it  is  more  rewarding  because  genuine  communication 
and  trust  will  replace  patterns  leading  to  destructive  behavior. 

ACTIONS:  If  we're  equal,  does  that  mean  I  can  hit  him  back? 

I  try  to  take  more  responsibility,  but  he  sees  it  as  a  threat. 

I  submit  to  him  all  the  time-responsibility  is  his  job.  He's  the  man  of  the  house! 

*  Have  group  members  think  about  constant  patterns  of  submission  to  their  partners.  Ask  if 
anyone  is  willing  to  share  and  indicate  that  sharing  is  not  mandatory.  Provide  examples  if 
necessary. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  be  aware  of  how  they  interact  with  their  partners  this  week  and  to 
make  a  conscious  and  safe  effort  to  resist  complying  in  one  specific  situation  where  they 
normally  would.  Stress  the  importance  of  safety  planning  and  the  resources  available  to 
them. 
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RSVP  STEP  #5  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

5.    /  will  work  towards  an  equal  and  mature  relationship.  I  will  become  aware  of  patterns  which  place 
me  in  a  position  of  dominance  and  my  partner  in  a  position  of  compliance  and  I  will  resist  those 
patterns. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Indignation  that  I  should  consider  her  an  equal.  She's  a  woman!  Outrage  that  anyone 

would  suggest  that  I'm  not  supposed  to  be  in  charge  in  my  home.  Confusion  because  I 
don't  see  her  as  compliant,  just  more  irritating  these  days. 

*  Clarify  the  angry  and  confused  feelings  that  may  be  presented  in  the  group. 

*  Note  that  many  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  in  the  family  and 
society.  Ask  the  men:  "Were  there  things  observed  by  you  among  the  men  in  your  family  of 
origin  that  causes  you  to  have  these  feelings  today?"  Beliefs  may  be  difficult  to  change,  but 
attitudes  and  actions  can  be  changed  and  a  change  in  beliefs  will  follow. 

ATTITUDES:  Our  relationship  is  equal  —  we  each  have  unique  roles  to  fill. 

It's  hard  to  consider  someone  like  her  as  my  equal. 
If  we're  equal,  then  I  must  be  a  wimp. 

*  Again,  encourage/provide  examples  of  dominance/compliance  patterns  that  lead  to  destruc- 
tive behavior  in  a  relationship  ("I  say  it,  does  it,  or  I  'help'  her  do  it."  "I  tell  her  when  to 
come  home,  and  she  better  be  there  on  time."  "She  always  agrees  to  have  sex,  that's  her 
role.") 

*  Remind  the  group  that  no  matter  what  their  religious  beliefs  are,  that  group  members  are 
also  accountable  to  the  legal  system,  which  regards  domestic  violence  as  a  serious  offense. 
Therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  legal  consequences,  they  need  to  discontinue 
destructive  dominance/compliance  patterns  in  their  relationship. 

*  Alert  the  group  to  the  fact  that  an  equal  and  mature  relationship  is  harder  than  relying  on 
stereotyped  roles,  but  it  is  more  rewarding  because  of  the  genuine  communication  and  trust 
which  will  replace  patterns  leading  to  destructive  behavior. 

ACTIONS:  We  talked  about  our  roles;  we  both  agree,  I  should  be  in  charge. 

I  try  to  get  her  to  take  responsibility,  but  she  won't. 

I  know  that  when  she  does  try  to  take  the  lead,  I  make  fun  of  her,  and  sometimes  I  get 
mad. 

*  Have  group  members  think  about  ways  they  dominate  their  partners.  Ask  if  anyone  is 
willing  to  share  and  indicate  that  sharing  is  not  mandatory. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  be  aware  of  how  they  interact  with  their  wives/partners  this  week  and 
to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  resist  dominating  her  (with  no  violence,  threat  or  intimidation) 
in  one  specific  situation  where  they  normally  would. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

BALANCING  POWER— UNDERSTANDING  VIOLENCE 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  Adults 


PURPOSE: 


To  learn  important  points  about  domestic  violence  and  how  it  affects  self  and  others. 


MATERIALS:        Copies  of  "A  Violence  Information  Survey"  for  each  participant,  and  for  the 

facilitators,  a  copy  of  "A  Violence  Information  Survey— Facilitator  Notes."  You  may 
also  want  to  provide  additional  handouts  for  each  participant:  Power  &  Control 
Wheel  and  Equality  Wheel  [author  reference  needed  here]. 

ACTIVITY:  Introduce  this  topic  by  indicating  that  some  of  the  things  discussed  during  this 

session  may  make  some  participants  uncomfortable,  create  some  tension,  etc. 
Facing  facts  about  ourselves  often  makes  us  feel  uncomfortable  and  causes  personal 
pain.  But,  facing  the  truth  about  ourselves  is  necessary  for  us  to  change.  As 
someone  once  said,  truth  about  self  is  like  surgery,  it  hurts  but  it  is  necessary. 

Give  each  participant  a  copy  of  the  Violence  Information  Survey  (see  next  page). 
Make  it  clear  that  no  one  will  see  their  responses  except  them  unless  they  choose  to 
share  their  responses.  Provide  pencils  if  necessary  and  allow  10  minutes  for 
participants  to  complete  the  survey  on  their  own. 


CLOSURE: 


Divide  the  participants  into  heterogeneous  groups  of  4  or  5,  appoint  a  leader  for  each 
group,  and  request  that  they  share  their  feelings,  thoughts,  and  ideas  regarding  the 
Survey.  Group  facilitators  should  be  present  in  each  group.  Remind  participants  to 
tune  into  each  other's  feelings,  thoughts,  and  ideas,  and  that  anyone  may  pass  a  turn. 

Be  especially  alert  to  the  demeanor  and  responses  of  the  women  in  the  group.  Look 
for  signs  that  women  may  feel  intimidated.  Do  not  let  the  male  group  members 
dominate  the  discussion.  If  the  women  are  silent,  facilitators  should  provide 
responses  that  reflect  points  of  view  that  female  participants  may  hold.  Small  group 
leaders  should  lead  the  discussion  and  then  be  prepared  to  return  to  the  larger  group 
prepared  to  discuss  the  following: 

1 .  What  have  you  learned,  or  relearned,  about  yourself  by  responding  to  the  survey 
about  violence? 

2.  What  impact  has  violence  had  on  your  relationships? 

Bring  the  small  groups  back  into  the  larger  group  and  ask  the  small  group  leaders  to 
share  what  was  discussed  in  their  small  group.  Use  the  Violence  Information 
Survey-Facilitator  Notes  during  the  discussion.  Hand  out  the  Power  &  Control 
Wheel  and  the  Equality  Wheel.  Use  them  to  lead  a  final  discussion.  Conduct  brief 
feedback  session,  reunite  families  and  dismiss  them. 
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A  VIOLENCE  INFORMATION  SURVEY 

Circle  your  response  to  the  following  statements. 

1 .    Violence  releases  tensions.  Strongly  Agree     Agree     Undecided      Disagree    Strongly  Disagree 
COMMENT: 


2.    Violence  can  end  an  Strongly  Agree     Agree     Undecided      Disagree    Strongly  Disagree 

argument. 


COMMENT: 


3.    Violence  keeps  changes        Strongly  Agree     Agree     Undecided      Disagree    Strongly  Disagree 
from  happening  in  a 


relationship. 
COMMENT: 


4.    Violence  creates  Strongly  Agree     Agree     Undecided      Disagree    Strongly  Disagree 

emotional  distance. 


COMMENT: 


5.    Violence  helps  couples         Strongly  Agree     Agree     Undecided      Disagree    Strongly  Disagree 
communicate  and  become 
more  intimate. 


COMMENT: 


6.    Violence  reinforces  a  Strongly  Agree     Agree     Undecided      Disagree    Strongly  Disagree 

domination/submission 


pattern. 
COMMENT: 
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A  VIOLENCE  INFORMATION  SURVEY-FACILITATOR  NOTES 


Most  experts  agree  that  violence/abuse  often  serves  a  purpose,  although  an  unhealthy  one,  in  a 
couple's  interaction  and  is  thus  not  easy  to  eliminate.  Six  primary  functions  of  violence  have  been 
identified  (Douglas,  1991)  and  are  described  below. 

1.    Violence  releases  tensions.  There  is  a  gradual  build  up  of  tension  in  the  relationship  and  the  woman 
becomes  more  cautious,  more  passive  and  more  depressed.  Tension  is  released  in  a  burst  of  anger 
and  violence,  often  triggered  by  an  insignificant  event  which  offers  relief  and  calm  as  the  cycle 
begins  again. 


Violence  can  end  an  argument.  Violence  is  a  crude  means  of  conflict  resolution.  Momentarily, 
violence  does  stop  a  conflict  from  continuing  in  that  a  specific  argument  is  ended,  usually 
temporarily.  In  this  case,  recognizing  the  warning  signals  of  impending  violence  may  halt  an 
argument. 


Violence  keeps  changes  from  happening.  It  maintains  the  status  quo.  Change  is  usually  very 
threatening  in  relationships  that  have  an  inflexible  structure.  The  existing  rigid  structure  is  known 
and  understood  by  both  partners  even  if  it  is  unsatisfactory.  When  change  occurs,  violence  often 
serves  to  reestablish  the  status  quo— to  keep  things  the  same. 


Violence  creates  emotional  distance.  Many  violent  relationships  involve  partners  which  both  lack 
adequate  self  focus  or  clear  boundaries.  In  these  relationships,  violence  serves  as  a  distancing 
mechanism.  If  an  inability  to  tolerate  intimacy  is  present,  violence  can  resolve  internal  anxiety 
associated  with  intimacy,  thus  explaining  why  violence  may  occur  after  satisfying  sexual  activity. 


Violence  helps  couples  communicate  and  become  more  intimate.  For  many  couples,  meaningful 
personal  communication  is  seriously  lacking.  Thus,  violence  will  suddenly  and  dramatically  break 
down  the  emotional  barriers  between  partners  and  a  full  range  of  feelings  from  rage  to  vulnerability 
are  experienced.  This  period,  when  the  partners  "make  up"  has  been  called  the  "honeymoon  period." 


Violence  reinforces  a  domination/submission  pattern.  That  is,  at  least  one  partner  attempts  to 
intimidate,  coerce,  humiliate,  and  degrade  the  other. 


Douglas,  H.    (1991).  Assessing  violent  couples.  Families  in  Society.  72(9),  525-535. 
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RSVP  STEP  #6  -  WOMEN 
(20  -  30  minutes) 

6.    I  will  learn  to  educate  my  partner  about  behaviors  I  find  disrespectful  I  will  learn  how  to  express 
hurt  and  anger  safely  and  honestly.    I  will  learn  how  to  listen  to  my  partner  when  he  approaches  me 
with  respect  and  tells  me  things  that  are  difficult  to  hear. 

♦DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Fearful  that  he  will  hit  me  again  if  I  talk  to  him  like  that. 

Angry  that  I  should  have  to  "mince  words. " 
Impatient  because  I  do  listen  to  him  all  the  time. 
Anxious  that  he  will  be  critical  and  mean. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group. 

*  Discuss  the  notion  that  many  of  the  beliefs  we  hold  are  learned  from  our  family  and  society. 
Beliefs  may  be  difficult  to  change,  but  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked  on  immediately. 

ATTITUDES:  Why  should  he  get  away  with  being  mean  to  me? 

He  can't  get  away  with  that  stuff  in  front  of  the  kids. 

He  regularly  hurts  me,  and  he  makes  me  angry  and  scared. 

I'd  like  to  really  hurt  him  back  and  one  of  these  days  I  just  might  do  that. 

*  Discuss  the  notion  of  positive  and  negative  feedback. 

*  Ask  the  group  for  examples  of  both. 

*  Ask  what  makes  negative  feedback  so  difficult  to  hear  and  analyze. 

*  Point  out  that  no  matter  how  well  someone  may  communicate,  certain  things  are  going  to  be 
difficult  to  hear  because  they  mean  we  are  not  perfect  and  we  need  to  change  something,  and 
change  is  often  hard.  Change  may  set  us  free,  but  it  is  also  difficult. 

*  Remind  group  members  that  no  matter  what  is  said,  there  is  no  excuse  for  abusive  behavior 
and  it  should  not  be  tolerated. 

ACTIONS:  He  doesn  't  have  to  hit  me;  he  just  looks  at  me  and  I  know  to  stop  talking.  I  try  to  tell 

him  when  I'm  getting  angry  and  that  only  makes  him  mad. 
I  don't  have  time  to  sit  around  trying  to  teach  him  what  to  do. 
He's  an  adult  and  he  should  know  how  to  treat  me  right.  I  deserve  to  be  treated  right! 

*  Ask  group  members  to  write  down  (but  not  necessarily  share)  disrespectful  behaviors  that 
their  partner  has  demonstrated  towards  them.  Leave  sharing  up  to  them.  Do  not  pressure 
them  to  share. 

*  Encourage  group  members  to  develop  their  own  safety  plans  for  use  if/when  their  partners 
become  violent.  Have  members  who  have  already  developed  plans  share  them  with  the 
group.    Encourage  members  to  REFRAIN  from  any  action  or  discussion  at  home  that  would 
put  them  in  danger. 

*  Discuss  ways  that  hurt  and  anger  can  be  communicated  safely  and  honestly.  Ask 
participants  to  practice  this  next  week  and  to  return  prepared  to  share  results. 
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RSVP  STEP  #6  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

6.  I  will  learn  how  to  listen  to  my  partner  even  when  she  is  telling  me  things  that  are  difficult  to  hear. 
I  will  listen  without  threatening  retaliation  or  violence.  I  will  learn  how  to  express  hurt  and  anger 
safely  and  honestly. 

'DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Fearful  that  she  will  provoke  me. 

Angry  that  I  should  have  to  listen  to  her  when  I'm  the  one  in  charge. 
Impatient  because  I  do  listen  to  her  all  the  time. 
Anxious  that  she  will  be  critical  and  mean. 

*  Notice  and  focus  on  the  feelings  that  are  presented  in  the  group. 

*  Inform  the  men  that  many  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  as  males 
in  the  family  and  society.  However,  this  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  continue  this 
behavior.  We  learned  these  behaviors  and  we  can  unlearn  them.  Beliefs  may  be  difficult  to 
change,  but  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked  on  immediately. 

ATTITUDES:         Why  should  she  get  away  with  being  mean  to  me? 
She  doesn't  hurt  me,  she  just  makes  me  furious. 
She  can  7  tell  me  anything  I  don  7  already  know. 

*  Discuss  the  notion  of  positive  and  negative  feedback. 

*  Ask  the  group  for  examples  of  both. 

*  Ask  what  makes  negative  feedback  so  difficult  to  hear. 

*  Point  out  that  no  matter  how  well  someone  may  communicate,  certain  things  are  going  to 
be  difficult  to  hear  because  they  mean  we  are  not  perfect  and  we  need  to  change  something, 
and  change  is  often  hard. 

*  Remind  the  male  group  members  that  no  matter  what  is  said,  they  are  in  control  of 
themselves  and  can  decide  to  grow  in  areas  that  need  to  change.  It's  entirely  up  to  them. 

ACTIONS:  I  do  listen  without  threatening  her  —  but  she  just  keeps  at  me. 

If  I  don  7  shut  her  up,  she  never  stops  picking. 

I  don't  have  to  hit  her,  I  just  look  a  certain  way  and  she  knows  to  stop  bugging  me. 
I  try  to  tell  her  when  I'm  getting  angry  but  she  just  keeps  going  until  I'm  provoked. 

*  Ask  group  members  how  they  can  tell  when  someone  has  really  listened  to  them. 

*  Challenge  any  response  that  indicates  fearful  compliance  or  obedience  as  a  "good" 
indicator. 

*  Discuss  ways  that  hurt  and  anger  can  be  communicated  (feedback  given)  safely  and 
honestly.  Remind  them  to  focus  on  the  behavior,  not  the  person. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Any  Negative  Garbage  Endangering  Relationships  (  Unhealthy  ANGER) 
(one  hour) 

LEVEL:  The  Adults 

PURPOSE:  To  learn  about  how  unhealthy  anger  affects  us  and  others  and  to  learn  some  positive 

and  appropriate  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 

MATERIALS:        Copies  of  the  Anger  Survey  and  Some  Ways  to  Handle  Anger  Positively 

handouts. 

ACTIVITY:      PART  I: 

Introduce  the  emotion  of  anger  by  saying: 

Anger  is  an  emotion  everybody  feels,  children,  adults,  and  older  people.  It's  also  one 
that's  handled  quite  differently  among  individuals.   Though  feelings  of  anger  are 
normal,  the  key  to  health  and  happiness  is  learning  how  to  best  deal  with  those 
feelings.  And  we  (and,  we  alone!)  choose  how  we  feel  and  behave.  No  one  chooses 
for  us  or  can  cause  us  to  behave  in  a  certain  way  unless  we  really  want  to  behave 
that  way. 

Research  shows  that  getting  angry  can  actually  kill  us.   When  angry,  the  typical 
person  experiences  shortness  of  breath,  increased  heart  rate,  higher  blood  pressure 
and  thickening  of  the  blood.   The  body  dumps  adrenaline  and  various  other 
hormones  into  the  bloodstream  to  make  the  blood  thicker.  So  when  we're  angry,  our 
arteries  become  smaller,  but  our  blood  becomes  thicker,  a  deadly  combination.   With 
blood  cholesterol  and  so  forth,  this  can  lead  to  a  stroke  or  heart  attack.  (Stop  and 
ask  for  questions.) 

There  is  now  lots  of  evidence  that  our  reaction  to  anger  was  learned  in  our  own 
homes.  Some  50-70%  of  males  who  witness  violence  in  their  homes  grow  up  to  be 
adult  abusers.  Approximately  50%  of  the  little  girls  will  become  adult  victims. 

Anger  almost  always  results  from  expectations  we  have  that  are  not  met  by  others. 
But,  we  cannot  really  change  anyone's  behavior  and  should  understand  that  anger  is 
not  caused  by  other  people.   We  control  what  causes  us  to  get  angry,  to  what  degree, 
and  how  we  react  to  the  anger. 

Recognizing  responsibility  for  our  anger  level  is  the  key  to  breaking  the  anger  cycle 
in  our  families.  As  noted,  uncontrolled  anger  is  dangerous,  not  only  to  our  own 
health,  but  also  to  others. 
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Ask  for  questions  and  lead  a  discussion: 

Next,  give  each  participant  a  copy  of  the  true/false  Anger  Survey  and  ask  them  to 
complete  it  (the  correct  answers  are  "True"  for  each  item  —  but,  do  not  mention  this  at 
this  time). 

Place  the  participants  into  couple's  groups  for  10-15  minutes  to  discuss  their  responses  to 
the  Anger  Survey.  Have  each  group  appoint  a  recorder  to  take  notes  and  to  be  prepared 
to  make  a  brief  report  back  to  the  larger  group  concerning  their  small  group's  discussion. 
Facilitators  should  be  part  of  each  group,  be  alert  to  group  dynamics,  and  be  sure  that  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men  have  a  chance  to  speak.  If  women  have  trouble  participating, 
the  facilitators  should  offer  comments  reflecting  points  of  view  that  female  participants 
may  hold.  Bring  the  small  groups  back  into  the  larger  group  for  a  discussion.  Be  aware 
of  the  sensitivity  of  this  material. 


Place  the  participants  into  non-couple  groups  and  give  each  a  copy  of  Some  Ways  to 
Handle  Anger  Positively  handout.  Appoint  a  small  group  leader  and  ask  each  group  to 
prepare  a  role  playing  situation  using  some  or  all  of  the  ways  to  handle  anger  mentioned 
in  the  handout.  Then,  when  the  small  groups  are  prepared,  have  each  group  role  play 
their  skit  to  the  larger  group. 


CLOSURE:      Return  to  the  larger  group  and  lead  a  closing  discussion  on  what  they  learned  or 

relearned  about  themselves  and  anger  today.  The  homework  assignment  should  be  to 
practice  the  anger  handling  methods  provided.  Conduct  feedback,  reunite  families, 
dismiss. 


PART  II: 
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ANGER  SURVEY 

True  or  False:  Place  a  "T"  or  "F"  on  the  space  provided. 

1 .       Anger  is  an  emotion  everyone  feels. 

2.       How  we  respond  to  our  angry  feelings  are  "learned"  and  can  be  "unlearned." 

3.       Reactions  to  anger  are  learned  mostly  in  our  household. 


_4.       Our  inappropriate  responses  to  anger  are  not  caused  by  other  people.  We  control  our  anger, 
when  we  get  angry,  and  our  reactions  to  it. 

_5.  Recognizing  responsibility  for  one's  anger  level  is  the  key  to  breaking  the  anger  cycle. 

6.  Anger  can  be  dangerous  to  our  own  health  and  also  to  others. 

_7.  Angry  feelings  are  a  natural  part  of  being  human. 

_8.  Listening  and  compromising  are  powerful  tools  in  working  out  angry  conflicts. 

_9.       Children  can  learn  how  to  handle  anger  appropriately  by  watching  their  parents  handle  their 
anger. 

JO.     Learning  to  agree  to  disagree  lets  both  parties  in  conflict  win  and  neither  is  necessarily 
wrong. 

_1 1 .  When  it  comes  to  violent  anger,  children  live  what  they  learn. 

_12.  Violent  anger  in  the  home  hurts  every  member  of  the  family. 

_13.  There  is  no  excuse  acceptable  ever  for  violent  anger  against  one's  spouse  or  children. 

14.      Men  who  exhibit  violent  anger  are  seldom  good  fathers. 

_15.  If  there  is  violent  anger  in  the  home,  children  (at  a  very  young  age)  know  about  it. 
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SOME  WAYS  TO  HANDLE  ANGER  POSITIVELY 
(Handout  for  Participants) 


There  are  several  ways  of  dealing  with  anger  in  a  positive  way.  When  you  find  yourself  getting 
angry,  stop  and  ask  yourself  three  questions: 

1.  Is  this  really  that  important  to  me  to  get  this  angry  about  the  issue? 

First,  develop  a  scale  in  your  head  (1  to  10,  with  10  being  high)  and  place  your  problem,  as  honestly 
as  possible,  on  the  imaginary  scale  in  terms  of  importance.  If  the  ranking  on  your  scale  is  below  5, 
the  answer  is  probably  "no."  So,  stop  and  cool  off.  If  the  answer  to  the  "importance"  question  is 
"yes,"  ask  yourself  a  second  question. 

2.  Is  this  the  right  time  to  get  angry? 

If  the  answer  is  "no,"  and  maybe  another  time  is  better.  You  can  decide  when  to  deal  with  whatever 
is  making  you  angry.  It  does  not  have  to  control  you.  If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  ask  yourself  a  third 
question. 

3.  Do  I  have  an  effective  response  that  doesn't  include  violence? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  then  be  assertive,  not  aggressive  or  hurtful  in  words  or  actions.  Confront  the 
person  in  a  healthy  way.  State  what's  bothering  you  and  talk  it  out.  If  the  answer  is  "no,"  then  own 
responsibility  for  your  anger  and  do  not  attempt  to  respond  verbally  or  physically.  Focus  on  calming 
down  and  use  safe  techniques  to  do  so,  such  as,  leaving  the  room  or  the  house  and  taking  a  walk. 


Some  healthy  things  to  do: 

1.  Stop  and  claim  ownership  over  your  emotions  or  FEELINGS. 

Recognize  your  feelings  and  say  "I  am  upset.  I  am  angry.  I  am  bitter.  I  am  sad.  I  am  disappointed 
(or  whatever  is  the  way  you  feel)."  Choose  to  respond  without  violence  or  threats.  This  is  a  signal  to 
you  that  you  are  in  charge  of  your  emotions. 

2.  Try  to  be  objective,  not  blaming. 

We  love  to  place  blame.  Detach  yourself  and  consider  the  facts.  Conduct  a  "Blamectomy"  on 
yourself. 

3.  Go  to  the  source,  the  person,  in  the  situation  and  ask  permission  to  speak  with  the  person 
about  it. 

If  he  or  she  declines  to  discuss  it,  leave  in  silence.  You've  done  your  part  for  now  and  can  try  again 
later.  In  the  meantime,  don't  just  sit  and  think  about  it  until  you  get  furious;  focus  on  and  do 
something  else.  You  do  have  the  power  to  refocus  your  energy. 
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RSVP  STEP  #7  -  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

7.    /  will  learn  how  to  trust  myself  and  others.  Asking  for  help  is  a  healthy  sign,  not  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  betrayal  of  my  partner  or  my  family.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner  also  has  the 
right  to  trust  himself  and  to  trust  people  other  than  me. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Doubtful  that  I'm  trustworthy;  doubtful  that  he  can  be  trusted  at  all. 

Unsure  about  whether  or  not]  need  help.  I  know  he  does. 

*  Clarify  and  reflect  the  unpleasant  feelings  as  presented  in  the  group. 

*  What  roles  did  our  family  and  society  play  in  us  feeling  this  way?    We  can  change  our 
feelings  and  our  attitudes  and  actions  if  we  really  want  to. 

ATTITUDES:         He's  the  one  who  needs  help,  not  me. 

I've  tried  to  trust  him,  but  that  can  be  dangerous. 

I  can't  trust  him  with  the  kids  because  he'll  turn  them  against  me. 

How  can  he  trust  himself  when  he  doesn't  really  like  himself? 

*  Have  group  members  develop  a  profde  of  a  trustworthy  person  (consistent,  predictable, 
etc.). 

*  Point  out  that  all  people  fail  at  some  time  or  other  including  themselves. 

*  Explain  that  trust  is  a  process  rather  than  an  all  or  nothing  proposition.  It  has  to  be 
earned. 

*  Encourage  them  not  to  trust  too  rapidly,  because  trust  involves  relinquishing  some  control 
that  they  may  need  in  order  to  be/stay  safe. 

ACTIONS:  /  caught  him  talking  bad  about  me  to  his  drinking  buddies. 

I  trusted  a  neighbor  once  -  and  later  she  gossiped  about  me! 

I  overheard  him  lying  to  the  kids  about  me,  blaming  me  for  everything. 

I  trust  myself  until  I  get  beaten-then  I  just  get  depressed  and  start  crying. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  talk  about  how  they  can  go  about  trusting  themselves. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  talk  about  if/how  they  trust  their  partners,  how  do  they  show  it? 

*  Ask  them  how  they  can  increase  their  trust  in  one  safe  area  of  concern. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  identify  people  outside  of  the  family  unit  who  they  trust  and 
encourage  them  to  continue  to  cultivate  healthy  relationships,  look  for  support  groups,  to 
do  networking,  etc. 
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RSVP  STEP  #7  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

6.    I  will  learn  how  to  trust  myself  and  others.  Asking  for  help  is  a  healthy  sign,  not  a  sign  of 
weakness.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner  also  has  the  right  to  trust  herself  and  to  trust  people 
other  than  me. 

♦DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Confident  that  I'm  trustworthy;  doubtful  that  she  can  be  trusted  at  all.  Proud  that  I 

don 't  need  help—she  does;  I  agreed  to  come  to  RSVP  for  her  sake. 
Fearful  that  if  she  trusts  somebody  besides  me,  then  she'll  leave  me. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group. 

*  Note  that  many  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  were  taught  about  our  roles  in  the 
family  and  society.  However,  beliefs  can  change,  and  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked 
on  immediately. 

ATTITUDES:         She's  the  one  who  needs  help,  not  me. 

I've  tried  to  trust  her,  but  she  always  betrays  me. 

I  can't  trust  her  with  the  kids  because  she'll  turn  them  against  me. 

A  man  asking  for  help  is  a  sign  of  failure. 

Can't  trust  anyone  but  yourself  Other  people  will  hurt  you  if  they  get  the  chance. 

*  Have  group  members  develop  a  profile  of  a  trustworthy  person. 

*  Point  out  that  all  people  fail  at  some  time  or  other  including  themselves. 

*  Explain  that  trust  is  a  process  rather  than  an  all  or  nothing  proposition.  Trust  is  earned. 

*  Explain  that  trusting  someone  means  relinquishing  control  over  that  person  and  that  is 
OK. 

*  Explain  that  they  need  to  refrain  from  using  distrust  of  their  partners  as  a  tactic  of  control. 

ACTIONS:  /  caught  her  talking  bad  about  me  to  her  mother. 

I  trusted  a  neighbor  once— and  later  he  called  the  police! 

I  overheard  her  lying  to  the  kids  about  me,  blaming  me  for  everything. 

I  trust  myself  until  I  she  gets  me  angry— then  I  just  lose  it. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  talk  about  how  they  trust  themselves. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  talk  about  how  they  trust  their  partners. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  discuss  how  they  have  used  distrust  as  a  tactic  of  control. 

*  Challenge  them  to  relinquish  control  in  one  area  of  concern  and  trust  their  partners  in  that 
area. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  identify  people  outside  of  the  family  who  they  trust.  Encourage 
them  to  continue  to  cultivate  healthy  relationships. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

TUNING  IN  TO  OTHERS 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  Adults 


PURPOSE: 


To  demonstrate  and  to  practice  good  listening  skills. 


MATERIALS:  "Being  A  Careful  Listener"  and  "Ten  Guidelines  for  Effective  Listening"  handouts  and 
transparency  of  both.  Flip  chart  and  markers. 

ACTIVITY:  Instruct  the  group  that  you  would  like  them  to  write  down  as  many  poor  listening 

behaviors  as  they  can  while  they  watch  the  following  conversation. 

Have  one  of  the  RSVP  facilitators  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  poor  listening  skills  (see 
suggestions  below  -  perhaps  have  the  poor  listening  behaviors  written  on  a  4x6  card 
for  the  participants)  in  front  of  the  members.  Then  ask  for  a  participant  volunteer  to 
come  to  the  front  of  the  group  to  be  the  "talker."  (OR  have  a  second  facilitator  be  the 
"talker.")  Have  them  sit  face  to  face.  Have  the  volunteer  "talker"  share  with  the 
"listener"  something  he/she  really,  really  likes  to  do  to  have  fun.  As  the  participant  is 
talking,  the  listener  should  exhibit  poor  listening  behaviors.  For  example,  he/she  might 
look  away,  yawn,  look  at  their  watch,  put  their  head  in  their  hand  and  turn  their  back, 
look  bored,  get  up,  lean  back,  cross  their  arms,  interrupt  him/her,  etc. 

Ask  the  group  to  share  their  observations.  While  they  are  sharing,  you  (or  another 
facilitator  or  participant)  write  down  their  comments  on  the  flip  chart. 

Ask  the  talker  how  they  felt  while  they  were  talking. 

Ask  the  participants  how  they  feel  when  they  think  they  are  not  being  listened  to. 

Ask  how  they  think  the  one  talking  feels  if  we  do  not  listen. 

Point  out  that  poor  listening  skills  often  lead  to  arguments  and  conflicts.  Stress  the 
importance  of  good  listening  skills. 

Have  the  original  role-players  replay  the  situation  using  good  listening  skills  in  front  of 
the  rest  of  the  group.  Instruct  the  participants  to  record  good  listening  skills. 

Use  an  overhead  projector  and  transparency  to  summarize  good  listening  skills. 
Distribute  handouts  of  both  transparencies. 

Have  the  group  break  into  couples  with  copies  of  the  handouts  and  practice  good 
listening  skills  with  one  another.  Ask  them  to  discuss  something  they  really  enjoy 
doing.   Facilitators  move  from  couple  to  couple  and  "coach"  their  conversation. 

CLOSURE:  If  there  is  time,  lead  a  discussion  on  what  the  participants  learned  or  releamed  about 

themselves  as  a  result  of  participating  in  this  activity. 
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BEING  A  CAREFUL  LISTENER 


1.  Look  at  the  Person  Who  is  Talking. 
Have  Good  Eye  Contact. 


2.  Pay  Attention  to  the  Person's  Words. 
Tune  in  and  Listen  Carefully. 


3.  Be  Aware  of  Feelings  That  Go  With  The  Words.  Is  it  "Pleasant" 
or  "Unpleasant"  for  the  Talker? 


4.  Say  Something  to  Show  You  Are  Listening.  Using  your  own 
words,  try  to  Repeat  Back  to  the  Talker  What  You  Have  Heard. 
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TEN  GUIDELINES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  LISTENING 


1.  STOP  TALKING! 

You  cannot  listen  if  you  are  talking. 

Focus  on  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior  of  speaker,  not  on  what  you  want  to  say  (Outward 
focus). 

2.  PUT  THE  TALKER  AT  EASE 

Help  a  person  feel  free  to  talk  by  being  nonjudgmental. 
Listen  to  understand  rather  than  to  oppose. 

3 .  SHOW  A  TALKER  THAT  YOU  WANT  TO  LISTEN 
Remove  distractions,  give  undivided  attention. 

Eye  contact.  Body  language.  Verbal  following.  No  changing  the  subject. 

4.  EMPATHIZE  WITH  TALKERS 

Try  to  understand  the  other  person's  point  of  view.  Listen  and  respond  to  feelings  as  well  as  content. 

5.  BE  PATIENT 
Allow  plenty  of  time. 
Do  not  interrupt. 

Non-verbal  behavior  should  reflect  patience. 

6.  CHECK  YOUR  EMOTIONS 

You  stop  listening  when  your  emotions  begin  to  control  you! 
An  angry  person  takes  the  wrong  meaning  from  words. 

7.  GO  EASY  ON  ARGUMENT,  CRITICISM,  ADVICE-GIVING 

This  puts  people  on  the  defensive  and  they  may  "clam  up"  or  become  angry.  Do  not  argue:  Even  if 
you  win,  you  lose.  Do  not  lecture  or  try  to  persuade  to  your  point  of  view. 

8.  GO  EASY  ON  REASSURANCE 

Speaker  wants  to  be  heard  not  told  what  he  should  feel  or  think.  Premature  reassurance  closes  the 
conversation. 

9.  ASK  OPEN-ENDED  QUESTIONS 

Helps  speaker  continue  to  explore  thoughts  and  feelings  and  develop  points  further.    Shows  you  are 
listening. 

10.  CHECK  FOR  ACCURACY  OF  YOUR  PERCEPTIONS 
Say  back  in  your  own  words  what  you  heard  the  speaker  say. 
Speaker  has  the  opportunity  to  clarify  and  correct  message. 
Speaker  has  the  opportunity  to  reexamine  the  message. 

Helps  assure  accuracy  and  full  understanding  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Helps  speaker  develop  points  further. 
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RSVP  STEP  #8  -  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

8.    I  will  give  up  the  notion  ofwinAose  and  will  recognize  that  conflict  is  a  normal  part  of 

relationships  and  does  not  have  to  be  resolved  with  violence  or  intimidation.  I  will  find  careful  and 
safe  ways  to  communicate  during  conflict.  If  I  think  it  is  too  dangerous  to  communicate,  I  will 
feel  free  to  refrain  from  doing  so  until  I  can  safely  communicate. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  A  nger  that  I  should  accept  conflict  as  "normal. " 

Convinced  that  conflict  always  results  in  violence. 
Hopeful  that  maybe  there  is  a  safe  and  successful  way  to  communicate  with  him. 

*  Notice,  reflect,  clarify,  and  ask  open-ended  questions  about  the  feelings/concerns  that  are 
presented  by  the  female  group  members. 

*  Note  that  many  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  in  the  family  and 
society,  both  past  and  present.  How  can  we  change  these?  Discuss  locus  of  control  issues. 
Beliefs  may  be  difficult  to  change,  but  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked  on  immediately. 

ATTITUDES:         There  is  always  a  loser  in  our  arguments,  and  it's  usually  me. 
The  only  safe  way  to  communicate  is  to  shut  my  mouth. 
Conflict  only  comes  when  I  resist  him. 
I  find  it  best  to  just  go  along  with  him  and  not  make  any  waves. 

*  Ask  group  to  share  where  they  learned  their  ideas  about  conflict. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  explain  "safe  communication." 

*  Provide  good  examples  of  safe  communication,  if  necessary. 

*  Discuss  alternative  to  notion  of  win/lose:  compromise. 

*  Point  out  that  compromise  is  not  weakness,  failure  or  defeat,  but  it  does  take  two  for 
success. 

*  Point  out  that  compromise  can  benefit  both  partners  because  it  considers  the  needs  and 
desires  of  both,  which  strengthens  the  relationship,  not  just  one  person  in  it. 

ACTIONS:  I  just  make  sure  I  submit,  then  no  conflict  occurs. 

When  I  do  what  he  expects  me  to  do,  everything  is  fine. 

I  don  'I  waste  time  on  injustices-1 just  find  a  way  to  get  him  back. 

*  Present  an  example  of  a  conflict  that  may  occur  in  a  relationship  and  brainstorm  ways  to 
resolve  it.  Include  ways  that  could  escalate  the  conflict. 

*  Point  out  that  the  escalation  of  conflict  often  leads  to  violence.  How  can  we  de-escalate  it 
and  still  maintain  our  dignity  and  our  rights? 

*  Have  the  group  brainstorm  ways  to  keep/stay  safe  when  conflict  escalates. 
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RSVP  STEP  #8  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

8.    I  will  give  up  the  notion  of  win/lose  and  will  recognize  that  conflict  is  a  normal  part  of 

relationships  and  does  not  have  to  be  resolved  with  violence  or  intimidation.  I  will  find  safe  ways 
to  communicate  during  conflict  and  not  waste  time  on  injustices  over  which  I  have  no  control. 

♦DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Anger  that  I  should  accept  conflict  as  "normal. " 

Resistant  to  changing  what  works  for  me  in  my  life  today. 
Irritated  that  I'm  being  asked  to  "play  games. " 
Doubtful  that  other  people  accept  conflict  as  normal. 

*  Be  aware  and  sensitive  to  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  Deal  facilitatively 
with  the  anger  and  self-doubt  that  may  surface. 

ATTITUDES:  My  way  of  "communicating"  works  perfectly-and  it's  faster  than  this  BS. 
There  is  always  a  loser  in  an  argument;  I  just  try  to  make  sure  it's  not  me. 
Conflict  only  comes  when  she  tries  to  fight  with  me. 

*  Ask  group  to  share  where  they  learned  their  ideas  about  conflict.  Home?  Movies? 

*  Ask  group  members  to  explain  "safe  communication." 

*  Provide  good  examples  of  safe  communication. 

*  Discuss  alternative  to  notion  of  win/lose:  compromise. 

*  Point  out  that  compromise  is  not  weakness,  failure  or  defeat,  but  that  it  takes  two  for 
success. 

*  Point  out  that  compromise  can  benefit  both  partners  because  it  considers  the  needs  and 
desires  of  both,  which  strengthens  the  relationship,  not  just  one  person  in  it.  Compromise 
is  not  just  getting  your  way. 

ACTIONS:  I  just  make  sure  I'm  right,  then  there  is  no  conflict. 

When  she  does  what  she  should,  there's  no  conflict. 
I  don't  waste  time  on  injustices,  I  just  strike  back  and  it's  usually  deserved. 
I  don 't  play  games;  I  just  let  her  know  who 's  boss. 

*  Present  an  example  of  a  conflict  that  may  occur  in  a  relationship  and  brainstorm  about 
ways  to  resolve  it. 

*  Include  ways  that  could  escalate  the  conflict  instead  of  resolve  it;  point  out  that  escalation 
can  lead  to  violence. 

*  Have  the  group  brainstorm  ways  they  (NOT  their  partners)  can  safely  keep  conflict  from 
escalating. 
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"IALAC/ADNP' 


Session  8  of  14 
LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

(I  Am  Lovable  and  Capable/And  Don 't  Need  Put-downs) 
(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  Adults 


PURPOSE:  To  help  participants  understand  how  positive  and  negative  actions  can  affect  their 

self-pictures,  self  concepts,  self  confidence,  and  other  attitudes  and  to  identify  ways 
in  which  participants  can  be  more  positive  in  their  interactions  with  others. 

MATERIALS:        Activity  I:  The  "IALAC"  story  and  a  paper  sign  that  reads:  IALAC/ADNP. 

Activity  II:  Five  magazine  pictures  of  a  couple's  figures  or  heads.  Paper  and  pencil. 
Activity  III:  3x5  card  for  each  participant.  Colored  pencils  or  markers.  Masking 
tape. 


ACTIVITY  I:         First,  make  a  paper  sign  with  the  letters  IALAC/ADNP  pronounced  "I-ah-lack-ad- 
nip"  in  bold  print.  Hold  or  pin  it  to  your  chest  so  that  it  can  be  easily  seen  by  the 
group.  Don't  tell  them  the  meaning  of  the  sign  just  yet.  Move  the  participants  into 
groups  of  4  or  5  each.  Be  certain  all  can  see  you  clearly.  Then  say, 

"All people  carry  an  invisible  IALAC/ADNP  sign  around  with  them,  no  matter  where 
they  go.  IALAC  stands  for  "I  am  lovable  and  capable"  while  ADNP  stands  for 

"And  I  don 't  need  put-downs. "  This  stands  for  how  others  often  interact  with  us  or 
us  with  them.  If  somebody  is  nasty  or  mean  to  us,  or  makes  fun  of  us  at  home  or  in 
public,  calls  us  names  or  puts  us  down  in  some  way,  then  a  piece  of  our 
IALAC/ADNP  sign,  our  self-concept,  is  torn  away  (illustrate  this  by  tearing  away  a 
small  corner  piece  of  your  IALAC/ADNP  sign). 

"I  am  going  to  read  you  a  story  to  illustrate  how  this  can  happen  in  everyday  life. " 
Read  the  IALAC  story.  Be  as  dramatic  as  possible  for  affect.  The  name  can  be 
changed  and  the  story  modified  if  desired.  As  you  read  the  story,  dramatically  tear 
off  pieces  of  your  own  IALAC/ADNP  sign  after  each  put-down,  (rip!) 

Following  the  story,  some  discussion  questions  might  be: 

How  does  a  person's  IALAC/ADNP  sign  get  destroyed? 

How  do  you  think  people  feel  when  their  IALAC/ADNP  sign  is  torn  up? 

What  are  some  things  that  happen  in  your  home  to  destroy  IALAC/ADNP  signs? 

Is  it  possible  to  rebuild  or  build-up  others  IALAC/ADNP  signs  once  destroyed? 

How  do  children  respond  to  their  sign  being  torn  up? 

Have  the  participants  share  times  (no  personal  names)  when  they  felt  put  down  or 
rejected  and  their  IALAC/ADNP  sign  was  "torn"  by  someone. 
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ACTIVITY  II:        Give  each  participant  one  index  card  and  a  colored  pencil  or  marker.  Each  then 
makes  their  own  IALAC/ADNP  sign. 

You  might  say:   "On  the  back  of  the  sign,  write  several  things  that  make  you  feel 
better  when  you  are  hurting,  like,  my  friend  smiles  understandingly,  my  husband 
gives  me  empathy,  my  wife  doesn  't  berate  me  in  public,  my  minister  shows  concern, 
etc. " 

Have  several  participants  share  one  thing  that  they  wrote  on  the  back  of  their  sign. 
Then,  you  might  say,  "We  all  know  how  people's  "IALAC/ADNP"  signs  get  ripped. 
Try  to  avoid  ripping  anyone's  sign.  Look  for  opportunities  to  put  pieces  back  on 
ripped  signs.  Other's  signs  get  ripped  by  painful  put  downs. 

ACTIVITY  III:      Give  each  team  a  magazine  picture  of  a  couple.  Tear  the  picture  into  little  pieces, 
enough  for  one  piece  for  each  person. 

Members  individually  write  at  least  two  suggestions  to  help  "put  back  together,"  a 
couple  of  ways  to  help  heal,  after  having  his/her  sign  ripped. 

Have  each  participant  read  his/her  suggestions  to  the  entire  group.  As  each 
statement  is  read,  have  them  put  the  pieces  of  the  torn  picture  together  (as  you  would 
with  a  puzzle).  After  the  picture  is  complete,  they  can  use  scotch  tape  to  secure  the 
pieces.  Conduct  a  brief  review  of  ways  to  build  up  people  who  have  been  hurt  and 
the  feelings  participants  have  when  built  up  and/or  put  down. 


CLOSURE:  You  might  bring  closure  to  the  three  activities  by  saying:  "Although  we  may  begin 

life  being  positive  about  ourselves  and  others,  we  have  had  to  endure  people's 
negative  statements  toward  us  that  tear  us  down.  Today  we  learned  how  we  can 
build  ourselves  back  up  again,  accept  the  help  of  others,  and  how  we  can  build  each 
other  back  up  again. "   Ask  them  to  work  to  built  back  someone's  sign  this  week  and 
suggest  they  be  prepared  to  share  the  results  next  week.  Hold  the  feedback  session, 
reunite  the  families,  and  dismiss  them. 
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THE  IALAC  STORY 

Put  on  your  IALAC-ADNP  name  tag  and  read  aloud  the  story  below.  When  you  come  to  a  "rip,' 
tear  a  small  portion  of  your  sign  off  and  let  it  slowly  fall  to  the  floor.  Be  a  little  dramatic. 


Sarah  was  sleeping  soundly  when  suddenly  she  was  abruptly  awakened  by  her  spouse  pulling  on  the 
blanket  covering  her.  He  began  shaking  her  violently.  "Sarah,  you  lazy  jerk  get  out  of  bed  and  get 
downstairs."  (rip!)  Sarah  slowly  gets  out  of  bed,  rubs  her  eyes,  mumbles  to  herself  that  yes,  is  she  lazy, 
and  gets  dressed. 

As  she  slowly  enters  the  kitchen,  her  spouse  lakes  one  look  at  how  she  is  dressed  and  states  emphatically 
and  sarcastically,  "Go  back  upstairs  and  put  on  another  blouse!  You  look  tike  a  slob."  Sarah  looks  at 
herself  and  doesn  t  think  she  looks  that  bad,  but  she 's  afraid  to  say  anything.   "You  just  don  t  care  how 
you  look,  do  you?"  he  continues,  (rip!) 

To  keep  the  peace,  Sarah  goes  back  and  puts  on  a  different  outfit.  She  glances  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
and  sees  a  "failure"  looking  back  at  her.  She  looks  in  the  mirror  again.  She  no  longer  has  a  reflection! 

When  she  goes  to  brush  her  teeth,  she  discovers  that  their  son  has  locked  the  bathroom  door.  She  asks 
how  much  longer  he  is  going  to  be  and  he  yells  back,  "Leave  me  alone,  mom,  who  do  you  think  you 
are . . .  the  Queen  around  here?"  (rip!) 

She  starts  to  make  her  breakfast,  but  there  is  no  toast  and  very  little  milk  left  to  put  on  her  cereal. 
Everyone  else  has  left  the  table  (rip!).   "Serves  you  right!  I  tell  you  every  day  to  stop  at  the  store  and  get 
bread  and  milk,  but  you  can 't  remember  anything"  (rip!)  her  husband  says. 

As  she  prepares  to  leave  for  work,  her  spouse  gruffly  calls  out  to  her  again,  "Don 't  be  late  coming  home 
again  if  you  know  what's  good  for  you!  Hell,  you  are  going  to  be  late  to  your  own  funeral!"  (rip!) 

As  she  gets  to  the  car  she  sees  her  husband's  car  is  parked  behind  hers  again.  She  goes  back  in  the 
house  and  meekly  tells  him.  As  he  goes  out  to  move  his  car,  he  says,  "Damn  it,  Sarah,  you're  always 
nagging  me!"  and  he  shakes  his  fist  at  her.  (rip!) 
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He  spends  the  next  several  minutes  lecturing  her  on  where  to  park  so  she  is  not  in  his  way  when  he 
comes  home  and  parks  his  car.  (rip!)  When  she  finally  gets  to  work,  she  is  late,  and  gets  nasty  looks  from 
Co-workers  (rip!)  and  a  lecture  from  the  boss  about  never  being  on  time  (rip!).  He  says,  "Well,  that's 
OK,  we're  thinking  about  hiring  a  temp  to  replace  you  anyway  (rip!).  I  know  the  temp  will  be  on  time. 
Temps  care  about  their  jobs!"  (rip!). 

When  she  finishes  work  and  gets  home,  she  learns  from  her  husband  that  she  will  not  be  getting  the  new 
sofa  she  had  been  promised  for  her  birthday.  Her  husband  says,  "You  're  just  not  responsible  enough  to 
take  care  of  anew  sofa,  Sarah!  There  is  no  way  you  can  have  a  new  sofa  as  long  as  you  act  the  way  you 
do  around  here!  Grow  up  and  be  responsible!"  (rip!) 

Later  that  night  when  Sarah  goes  to  bed  she  gets  tears  in  her  eyes  and  thinks,  "I'm  such  a  failure,  I  might 
as  well  give  up!  (rip  the  rest  of  the  sign  off  and  let  it  fall  to  the  floor). 

Yet,  Sarah  secretly  hopes  that  when  she  gets  up  the  next  morning  that  things  will  be  better,  that  her  self- 
confidence  will  have  returned,  and  that  her  husband  will  treat  her  differently.  Will  it  happen?  Sarah  is 
resilient,  but  how  long  will  she  keep  getting  up  each  morning  and  putting  on  her  "sign  "?  How  long  will 
she  keep  hoping  that  each  morning  will  be  better  before  finally  giving  up? 
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Session  9  of  14 

RSVP  STEP  #9  -  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

9.    I  will  give  myself  time  to  heal  both  physically  and  emotionally.  I  will  recognize  that  forgiveness 
for  ways  my  partner  has  abused  me  is  a  process  I  may  choose  to  engage  in.  Forgiveness  is  a 
process  that  occurs  over  time  rather  than  something  that  occurs  in  a  single  moment. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Angry  that  he  has  hurt  me  so  badly-physically  and  emotionally.  Shame  that  he  has 

hurt  me  physically  and  emotionally  and  that  I  let  it  continue.  Resistant  to  the  idea  of 
forgiveness. 

I  might  be  able  to  forgive  some  day  but  not  now. 

I'll  never  forget  what  he  has  done  to  me. 

*  Be  sensitive  and  aware  of  the  feelings  of  hurt  and  shame  that  may  emerge.  Notice,  reflect 
and  clarify  the  feelings  that  are  shown  by  the  group.  Be  empathic  but  don't  try  to  "fix  it" 
for  them.  Stress  that  no  one  should  force  them  to  forgive  their  partners,  and  they  should 
not  force  themselves  to  do  so. 

ATTITUDES:         He  needs  to  keep  paying  for  what  he's  done  to  me  and  the  kids.  Holding  back  on 
forgiveness  is  wrong  and  mean. 
I  do  respect  his  feelings  but  he  doesn  't  respect  mine. 
I  don  'l  think  I  will  ever  be  able  to  forgive  him.   Why  should  I? 

*  Ask  the  group  about  the  impact  of  their  partner's  violent  behavior  on  their  emotional  well 
being. 

*  Discuss  alternatives  to  revenge  that  help  victims  take  care  of  themselves  and  become 
survivors  (getting  out  of  the  destructive  relationship,  etc.). 

*  Discuss  the  notion  of  forgiveness  as  a  process  rather  than  a  static  event. 

*  Discuss  characteristics  of  genuine  remorse. 

ACTIONS:  He's  said  he  was  sorry  so  many  times. 

And  I  keep  forgiving  him.  What's  it  going  to  take? 

I  should  forgive  him  right  away  even  when  he  hurts  me. 

*  Allow  personal  sharing  if  engaged  in  voluntarily  by  group  members.  Be  sure  to  provide 
empathic  responses  during  this  time.  If  necessary,  provide  a  scenario  in  which  a  woman 
wants  to  forgive  her  partner  for  the  physical  and  emotional  pain  he  has  caused  her. 

*  Help  the  group  come  up  with  a  complete  forgiveness  process  which  includes:  awareness  of 
the  injustices,  accepting  that  the  partner  did  commit  violence  against  her,  telling  someone 
and  getting  immediate  help,  expressing  feelings  she  has  about  the  injustices,  acknowledging 
the  extent  of  the  damage  to  her  physical  and  emotional  being,  being  concerned  with  her 
own  welfare  first,  seeking  help  for  herself  in  order  to  heal;  then  taking  small  steps  of  trust 
toward  the  perpetrator  if  he  has  demonstrated  genuine  remorse. 
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Session  9  of  14 

RSVP  STEP  #9  -  MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

9.  I  will  recognize  the  ways  that  I  have  hurt  my  partner  physically  and  emotionally.  I  will  be  patient 
in  my  expectation  of  forgiveness.  My  partner  has  feelings  that  are  separate  from  my  feelings  and 
I  need  to  respect  them. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Angry  that  this  crap  is  being  shoved  in  my  face  again. 

Misjudged  because  I'm  hurting  too. 
Shame  that  my  partner  is  hurt. 
Resistant  to  the  idea  that  forgiveness  can 't  be  quick. 
Distrustful  that  this  process  could  end  in  a  closer  relationship. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group. 

*  There  may  be  feelings  of  shame  and  guilt  arise.  If  yes,  be  very  sensitive  to  the  members 
who  have  these  feelings  and  let  them  know  that  it  is  ok  to  feel  this  way.    Encourage  them  to 
continue  to  face  the  truth  about  themselves  even  if  it  hurts  because  doing  so  will  help  them 
change  their  behavior. 

ATTITUDES:         She  just  wants  me  to  pay  for  it  over  and  over  again. 
Her  holding  back  on  forgiveness  is  wrong  and  mean. 
I  do  respect  her  feelings  but  she  doesn  't  respect  mine. 
She  just  exaggerates  how  bad  it  was. 
The  kids  think  I'm  a  monster 

*  Ask  the  group  what  they  know  about  the  impact  of  their  violent  behavior  on  their  partners 
and  family.  Note  whether  their  responses  are  centered  on  physical  impact  only. 

*  Include  emotional  consequences  (such  as  PTSD,  breakdown  of  trust,  etc.) 

*  Point  out  that  forgiveness  is  a  process  rather  than  a  static  event. 

*  Discuss  the  characteristics  of  remorse.  Let  group  members  know  that  genuine  remorse  will 
not  hinder  the  forgiveness  process,  but  impatience  will. 

ACTIONS:  I've  said  I  was  sorry  so  many  times.   What 's  it  going  to  take? 

I  forgive  her  right  away  when  she  provokes  me.  She  should  do  the  same. 
I  want  to  understand  how  I've  hurt  her  emotionally. 

*  Point  out  that  if  their  partners  feel  differently  than  they  do,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  betrayal  or 
disrespect. 

*  Have  the  group  discuss  ways  they  can  respect  their  partner's  feelings. 

*  Ask  them  to  try  out  one  of  those  ways  this  week. 

*  Challenge  individual  group  members  to  demonstrate  genuine  remorse  in  at  least  one  way 
this  week.  Ask  them  to  be  prepared  to  share  the  results  next  meeting  time. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

INTER-GENDER  COMMUNICATION 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  Adults 


PURPOSE: 


This  activity  will  assist  men  and  women  in  understanding  (and  respecting)  their 
similarities  and  differences. 


MATERIALS:        Large  pieces  (3x4  feet)  of  newsprint  and  red  and  black  felt  tip  pens. 
Handout:  "Fairness  and  Unfairness  in  Disagreements" 

ACTIVITY  I:  Begin  this  activity  with  groupings  by  gender  (5-6  men  and  5-6  women  at  separate 

tables). 

Each  male  and  female  group  is  given  a  piece  of  large  newsprint  and  given  the 
following  assignment:  "Women,  what  is  it  that  men  do,  in  general,  that  causes  the 
communication  breakdown  between  the  sexes?"  And  then,  turning  to  the  men: 
"Men,  what  is  it  that  women  do,  in  general,  that  is  causing  the  communication 
breakdown  between  the  sexes?  " 

Next,  ask  each  table  to  list  (large  enough  to  be  viewed  and  read  from  across  the 
room)  8  to  1 0  points  (no  personal  names)  on  their  newsprint  using  a  large  black  felt 
tipped  pen. 

When  each  table  finishes  their  respective  assignment,  provide  each  with  a  new  piece 
of  newsprint  and  a  red  felt  tipped  pen  and  give  the  following  (surprise)  assignment: 
"What  did  the  other  groups  write  about  you?  List  5  or  6  points." 

Then,  after  they've  completed  this  second  part  of  the  assignment,  bring  the  parti- 
cipants together  into  a  heterogeneous  circle  (with  their  respective  newsprints)  to  a 
"new"  group  setting  and  facilitate  the  discussion. 

Did  the  respective  gender  groups  know  (quite  accurately)  what  the  "other"  gender 
groups  wrote  about  them?  Usually  we  know  what  is  causing  our  interpersonal 
communication  problems  with  the  opposite  sex;  we  simply  have  not  discussed  our 
differences  in  a  facilitative  manner  with  one  another. 


Distribute  the  handout  "Fairness  and  Unfairness  in  Disagreements"  and  discuss 
them. 
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ACTIVITY  II:        Role  Play 


Have  two  facilitators  perform  a  role  play  where  one  person  speaks  and  the 
listener  cannot  speak  until  he/she  has  summarized  what  the  speaker  has  said. 
Only  AFTER  the  listener  has  summarized,  can  she/he  speak.  This  is 
surprisingly  difficult  to  do.  The  conversation  should  move  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  facilitators,  both  demonstrating  listening,  summarizing,  and  speaking  skills. 

Have  the  group  break  up  into  couples  and  repeat  the  exercise.  Facilitators  move 
among  couples  and  help  them  stick  to  the  rules.  (You  can  also  help  them  choose  a 
topic  to  discuss  if  they  seem  to  be  having  difficulty.) 


CLOSURE:  Invite  couples  to  practice  this  method  of  communicating  this  week  at  home.  Also 

encourage  them  to  discuss  the  handout  at  home,  using  the  skill  they  learned  today. 
Hold  feedback  session,  reunite  the  families  and  dismiss  as  usual. 
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FAIRNESS  AND  UNFAIRNESS  IN  DISAGREEMENTS 


FAIR 

UNFAIR 

No  fear  of  violence  or  verbal  abuse. 

The  threat  of  abuse  is  always  present. 

The  current  issue  of  disagreement  is  discussed. 

The  current  issue  gets  clouded  by  bringing  up  past 

problems,  blaming  relatives,  etc. 

Honest  communication  of  feelings  by  using 

Denial  of  facts  and  attempts  to  put  partner  on  the 

assertiveness  techniques. 

defensive. 

Speaking  one  at  a  time. 

Constant  interruptions,  ignoring  or  refusing  to  talk. 

Agreed-on  time  out  when  tensions  rise. 

Tensions  escalate  to  explosion  point. 

Respect. 

Personal  insults,  name  calling. 

Willingness  to  say,  "I'm  sorry." 

Refusal  to  admit  when  wrong  and  tendency  to 

blame  others. 

Both  win  by  growing  in  understanding  in  the 

The  person  in  control  wins  over  the  other. 

relationship. 
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RSVP  STEP  #10  -  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

10.  I  agree  to  take  stock  of  "me  "—a  thorough,  honest  appraisal  of  my  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Ultimately,  I  can  only  change  myself,  not  anyone  else.  Doing  so  will  bring  me  peace  and  comfort 

♦DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Irritated  at  this  psycho-babble  exercise. 

Cautious  that  this  is  a  trap  to  make  me  feel  bad. 

Willing  to  try  to  do  this  if  it  will  help  save  my  relationship. 

Anxious  about  uncovering  something  about  myself  that  I  won 't  like. 

*  Be  aware  of  the  possible  feelings  of  being  scared  about  really  understanding  themselves.  This 
is  scary  for  most  humans,  but  especially  for  victims.  Be  empathic  (but  don't  condone  negative 
or  self-destructive  behaviors  of  the  past).  Let  them  know  that  changing  these  feelings  is  their 
personal  choice.  And,  once  we  change  our  feelings,  behavior  changes  usually  follow. 

ATTITUDES:         /  already  know  myself,  what  about  him? 
I  can 't  change  myself,  only  God  can. 
I  think  an  honest  appraisal  just  might  help. 

Peace  in  our  house  comes  when  I  obey  my  partner  and  the  kids  are  obedient. 
If  he  would  change,  I  wouldn  't  have  to. 
He's  the  one  who  should  change,  not  me. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  identify  if/when  they  last  took  an  honest  look  at  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  share  what  they  see  as  their  strengths.  Point  out  (facilitatively)  what 
you  have  observed  in  their  interactions  with  others. 

*  Observe  that  all  people  are  combinations  of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  most  successful 
people  are  those  who  know  themselves  well,  see  and  accept  the  strengths,  and  deal  with 
weaknesses  in  themselves. 

*  Note  that  accepting  responsibility  for  yourself  does  not  imply  that  you  can't  get  help.  It  does 
mean  that  you  will  stop  blaming  other  people  for  your  own  actions,  and  it  means  not  taking 
responsibility  that's  not  yours. 

ACTIONS :  When  I  look  honestly  at  myself  I  get  depressed. 

I  talk  to  my  pastor  and  he  helps  me  understand  my  role. 

I  asked  my  partner  what  he  honestly  thought  ofme-that  was  a  mistake! 

*  Have  the  group  members  write  a  list  of  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Stress  that  this 
activity  is  for  their  eyes  only,  you  will  not  collect  it  and  they  don't  have  to  share  it  with  anyone 
unless  they  want  to. 

*  Discuss  what  it  means  to  "work  on  a  weakness."  If  someone  does  provide  a  personal 
example,  use  it.  Otherwise  create  one  for  them. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  take  one  weakness  on  the  list  and  find  an  opportunity  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  it  at  an  opportune  moment  this  week. 
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RSVPSTEP#10-MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

10.  I  agree  to  take  stock  of  "me  "-a  thorough,  honest  appraisal  of  my  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Ultimately,  I  can  only  change  myself,  not  anyone  else.  Doing  so  will  bring  me  peace  and  comfort 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Irritated  at  this  psycho-babble  exercise. 

Righteous  in  the  eyes  of  God  who  forgives  me  every  day. 
Cautious  that  this  is  a  trap  set  to  make  me  feel  bad  as  usual. 
Willing  to  try  to  do  this  if  it  will  help  us  have  a  better  relationship. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  There  will  probably  be 
feelings  of  resistance  to  trying  this.  It  may  just  be  too  frightening  for  some  members.  Don't 
pressure  them  to  share. 

*  Note  that  many  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  in  the  family  and 
society.    Beliefs  may  be  difficult  to  change,  but  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked  on 
immediately. 

ATTITUDES:         /  already  know  myself,  what  about  her? 
I  can't  change  myself  only  God  can. 
I  think  an  honest  appraisal  just  might  help. 

Peace  in  our  house  comes  when  my  partner  and  the  kids  are  obedient. 
If  she  would  change,  I  wouldn't  have  to. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  identify  if/when  they  last  took  an  honest  look  at  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  share  what  they  see  as  their  strengths.  Point  out  what  you  have 
observed. 

*  Observe  that  all  people  are  combinations  of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  most  successful 
people  are  those  who  know  themselves  well,  see  and  accept  the  strengths,  and  deal  with 
weaknesses  in  themselves. 

*  Note  that  accepting  responsibility  for  yourself  does  not  imply  that  you  can't  get  help.  It  does 
mean  that  you  will  stop  blaming  other  people  for  your  own  actions. 

ACTIONS:  /  look  honestly  at  myself  and  just  get  depressed. 

I  pray  that  my  partner  will  welcome  God's  role  for  her. 

I  asked  my  partner  what  she  honestly  thought  of  me  —  that  was  a  mistake! 

*  Have  the  group  members  write  a  list  of  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Stress  that  this 
activity  is  for  their  eyes  only,  you  will  not  collect  it  and  they  don't  have  to  share  it  with  anyone 
unless  they  want  to. 

*  Discuss  what  it  means  to  "work  on  a  weakness."  If  someone  does  provide  a  personal 
example,  use  it.  Otherwise  create  one  for  them. 

*  Ask  group  members  to  take  one  weakness  on  the  list  and  find  an  opportunity  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  it  at  an  opportune  moment  this  week. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

CONFLICT:  WHAT  IS  IT?' 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  Adults 


PURPOSE: 


To  learn  one's  personal  style  of  dealing  with  conflict  and  to  learn  effective  methods 
for  dealing  with  conflict. 


MATERIALS:        Large  typed  signs  with  pictures  (the  Turtle,  the  Shark,  the  Teddy  Bear,  and  the  Owl) 
to  post  in  the  corners  of  the  room  along  with  the  description  provided  for  each  one. 
Handout:  "The  Nature  of  Conflict" 

ACTIVITY:  Introduce  the  concept  of  conflict  by  having  participants  share  some  of  their  ideas 

about  what  conflict  is.  Help  them  as  they  develop  a  definition.  For  example,  you 
might  say,  "A  conflict  is  when  you  and  another  person  disagree  and  continue  to 
argue  your  own  respective  point  of  view,  usually  without  really  hearing  what  the 
other  person  is  saying.  It  is  usually  where  you  find  yourself  with  an  opposite  or  very 
different  opinion  and  the  clash  is  sometimes  great.  Emotions  often  run  high  on  both 
sides  and  sometimes  get  out  of  control.  Conflicts  can  be  expressed  verbally  and/or 
physically  and  almost  always  have  severe  emotional  overtones.  " 

Next,  ask  for  examples  of  conflict.  Ask  about  conflicts  between  friends,  families, 
within  oneself,  between  spouses,  etc.  Lead  a  short  discussion  on:  Wliat  kinds  of 
things  cause  conflicts?  What  makes  a  conflict  worse?  What  helps  to  resolve  a 
conflict? 

Then  say:   "Each  one  of  us  has  different  ways  of  handling  conflict.   We  can,  in 
general,  be  placed  in  categories  or  "types"  as  to  how  we  handle  conflicts.  I  have 
four  "TYPES"  to  describe  to  you.  As  I  read  these,  try  to  see  which  type  describes  you 
(realizing  there  is  overlap).   Then,  after  I  finish  reading  each  of  the  four 
descriptions,  move  to  the  area  of  the  room  where  your  type  is  posted. " 


'Adapted  from  Wittmer,  J.,  &  Thompson  D.  (1995).  Large  Group  Guidance  Activitites:  A  K-12 
Sourcebook.  Minneapolis,  MN:  Educational  Media  Corporation. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  TYPES 


THE  TURTLE:  Turtles  try  to  avoid  conflict  by  pulling  their  heads  into  their  shells  or  withdrawing. 
They  don't  want  to  risk  rejection  so  they  "pull  their  head  back  into  their  shell."  When  they  see  conflict 
they  try  to  stay  away  from  getting  involved.  They  believe  that  conflicts  really  can't  be  solved.  They  are 
willing  to  give  up  their  personal  goals,  needs,  and  friendships  to  avoid  conflicts.  That  is,  they  just  "pull 
their  heads  into  their  shells,"  give  in,  and  will  not  "stand  their  ground." 

THE  SHARK:  Sharks  deal  with  conflict  by  forcing  the  other  person  to  agree  with  them.  Since  their 
goals  are  more  important  to  them  than  their  friendships,  they  seldom  care  about  the  needs  or  feelings  of 
the  other  person  in  the  conflict.  Winning  a  conflict  gives  them  a  sense  of  pride  and  achievement.  Losing 
a  conflict  makes  them  feel  weak  and  not  OK.  They  have  a  very  high  need  to  avoid  losing  and  view  it  as 
personal  failure.  Sometimes  they  "bite"  others  when  they  lose! 

THE  TEDDY  BEAR:  Teddy  Bears  want  to  be  loved  and  have  others  love  them.  They  try  to  avoid 
conflict  at  all  costs  so  they  will  be  accepted  and  liked  by  everyone— they  strive  to  please  everyone  else 
except  themselves!  They  give  up  their  personal  integrity  and  give  up  those  things  they  genuinely  believe 
in  that  are  important  to  them  just  so  people  will  continue  to  like  them. 

THE  OWL:  Owls  see  conflict  as  problems  that  can  be  solved  in  ways  that  make  each  person  in  the 
conflict  feel  OK— win/win.  They  see  working  through  a  conflict  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  a  way  of 
improving  the  friendship.  They  are  not  satisfied  until  both  parties'  needs  are  met  and  they  both  feel  good 
about  the  solution.  They  believe  that  everyone  should  "fight  by  the  rules"  and  do  it  fairly.  They  also 
often  find  themselves  mediating  conflicts  that  occur  between  others. 

Give  the  participants  in  each  corner  an  opportunity  to  hold  a  5  or  1 0-minute  discussion  among 
themselves.  What  is  it  about  themselves  that  brought  each  to  that  particular  corner  of  the  room?  Have 
them  appoint  a  spokesperson  who  will  agree  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  why  they  chose  that  type. 

Then  ask  the  participants  what  TYPE  they  would  like  to  be  more  like  and  ask  them  to  move  to  that 
corner  of  the  room.  Allow  5  minutes  for  the  "new"  participants  in  each  corner  to  hold  a  discussion  with 
others  in  that  particular  corner. 


CLOSURE:      For  a  final  activity  have  the  participants  return  to  the  main  group  (or  into  couples)  and 
each  discuss  their  own  type,  what  they  like,  and  what  they  would  like  to  change  about  it.  Provide  each 
participant  with  the  handouts:  THE  NATURE  OF  CONFLICT  and  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 
TYPES  for  them  to  discuss  at  home.  Conduct  the  feedback  session,  reunite  families  and  dismiss  them. 
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****(cut  and  place  with  pictures  in  the  four  corners  of  the  room)**** 


THE  TURTLE:  Turtles  try  to  avoid  conflict  by  pulling  their  heads  into  their  shells  or  withdrawing. 
They  don't  want  to  risk  rejection  so  they  "pull  their  head  back  into  their  shell."  When  they  see  conflict 
they  try  to  stay  away  from  getting  involved.  They  believe  that  conflicts  really  can't  be  solved.  They  are 
willing  to  give  up  their  personal  goals,  needs,  and  friendships  to  avoid  conflicts.  That  is,  they  just  "pull 
their  heads  into  their  shells,"  give  in,  and  will  not  "stand  their  ground." 


THE  SHARK:  Sharks  deal  with  conflict  by  forcing  the  other  person  to  agree  with  them.  Since  their 
goals  are  more  important  to  them  than  their  friendships,  they  seldom  care  about  the  needs  or  feelings  of 
the  other  person  in  the  conflict.  Winning  a  conflict  gives  them  a  sense  of  pride  and  achievement.  Losing 
a  conflict  makes  them  feel  weak  and  not  OK.  They  have  a  very  high  need  to  avoid  losing  and  view  it  as 
personal  failure.  Sometimes  they  "bite"  others  when  they  lose! 


THE  TEDDY  BEAR:  Teddy  Bears  want  to  be  loved  and  have  others  love  them.  They  try  to  avoid 
conflict  at  all  costs  so  they  will  be  accepted  and  liked  by  everyone—they  strive  to  please  everyone  else 
except  themselves!  They  give  up  their  personal  integrity  and  give  up  those  things  they  genuinely  believe 
in  that  are  important  to  them  just  so  people  will  continue  to  like  them. 


THE  OWL:  Owls  see  conflict  as  problems  that  can  be  solved  in  ways  that  make  each  person  in  the 
conflict  feel  OK— win/win.  They  see  working  through  a  conflict  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  a  way  of 
improving  the  friendship.  They  are  not  satisfied  until  both  parties'  needs  are  met  and  they  both  feel  good 
about  the  solution.  They  believe  that  everyone  should  "fight  by  the  rules"  and  do  it  fairly.  They  also 
often  find  themselves  mediating  conflicts  that  occur  between  others. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  CONFLICT 

Nature  uses  conflict  as  its  primary  motivator  for  change, 
creating  beautiful  beaches,  canyons,  mountains,  and  pearls. 


It's  not  whether  you  have  conflict  in  your  life.  It's  what 
you  do  with  that  conflict  that  makes  a  difference. 


Conflict  is  not  a  Contest. 


Winning  and  losing  are  goals  for  games,  not  for  conflicts. 


Learning,  growing,  and  cooperating  are  goals  for 
resolving  conflicts. 


Resolving  conflict  is  rarely  about  who  is  right.  It  is 
about  acknowledgment  and  appreciation  of  differences. 


Conflict  begins  within  yourself.  When  we  unhitch  the 
burden  of  our  need  to  have  power  and  control  over  others, 
we  can  love  more  fully  and  freely. 

—  Anonymous 
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RSVP  STEP  #11  -  WOMEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

11.  I  will  learn  how  my  behavior  has  affected  the  children.  I  will  strive  to  be  a  good  role  model  and 
set  an  example  of  nonviolent,  assertive  behavior  towards  my  partner  and  towards  them. 

•DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Angry  that  this  activity  is  an  attempt  to  humiliate  me. 

Depressed  that  the  kids  will  hate  me  forever. 
Concerned  that  the  kids  will  become  violent  by  modeling  him. 

*  Notice  and  facilitate  whatever  feelings  are  presented  by  the  group  members.  Expect  the 
unexpected  when  you  discuss  this  step  and  their  feelings  that  might  come  out  regarding  it. 

ATTITUDES:         I'd  rather  make  the  mistake  of  being  loo  submissive  than  being  too  aggressive. 

It's  my  fault  we  have  had  violence  in  the  family;  if  I  would  do  as  I  am  told,  the  kids 

wouldn  't  suffer. 
I'm  very  concerned  about  the  kids  and  eager  to  be  a  good  role  model. 

*  Have  the  group  brainstorm  characteristics  of  a  good  role  model. 

*  Ask  them  where  they  got  their  ideas  of  a  good  role  model.  Discover  if  the  sources  are 
realistic.  Point  out  unrealistic  versus  realistic  sources  (i.e.,  TV  vs  happy  real-life  family 
they  may  be  aware  of  from  church  or  community). 

*  Ask  them  if  they  personally  have  a  good  role  model  they  have  learned  from. 

*  Point  out  that  good  role  models  are  not  perfect,  nor  are  they  too  strong  or  very  weak.  The 
best  role  model  exhibits  balance  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  children. 

*  Violent  behavior  is  never  a  good  example  for  children  under  any  circumstances. 

ACTIONS:  /  have  seen  the  expression  on  my  kids' faces  after  a  violent  episode,  and  it  bothers 

me  a  lot. 
I  have  tried  to  talk  to  the  kids  to  explain  what  happened,  but  they  don't  seem  to  want 

to  talk  about  it. 
I  am  a  good  role  model  every  day.  until  he  provokes  me  and  we  fight  and  argue. 

*  Discuss  ways  that  domestic  violence  impacts  children.  (Add  emotional  components  and 
observations  from  research  regarding  children's  development  and  school/dating/home  life 
behaviors.)  However,  help  them  to  avoid  thinking  back  to  what  might  have  been.  That  is, 
remind  them  that  "Today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  their  lives."  Move  forward. 

*  Discuss  characteristics  of  assertive  behavior  and  allow  group  members  to  role  play 
situations  in  which  they  can  safely  be  assertive. 
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RSVPSTEP#11-MEN 

(20  -  30  minutes) 

11.  I  will  learn  how  my  violent  behavior  has  affected  the  children.  I  will  strive  to  be  a  good  role  model 
and  set  an  example  of  nonviolent,  nonthreatening  behavior  towards  my  partner  and  towards  them. 

'DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Angry  that  this  activity  is  an  attempt  to  humiliate  me.  Angry  that  the  kids  might 

grow  up  to  be  like  me  and  depressed  that  the  kids  will  hate  me  forever. 
Concerned  that  the  kids  will  become  delinquents. 

*  Notice  and  be  empathic  as  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  Some  may  appear  to  be 
extremely  dejected  that  they've  been  such  a  poor  model  for  their  children  and  others. 

*  Note  that  many  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  in  the  family  and 
society.  Beliefs  may  be  difficult  to  change,  but  attitudes  and  behaviors  can  be  worked  on 
immediately.  Move  forward,  not  backwards.  You  can't  change  yesterday! 

ATTITUDES:         I'd  rather  make  the  mistake  of  being  too  strong  than  being  weak.  Kids  need  strong 

discipline  otherwise  they  will  get  into  trouble. 
It's  her  fault  we  have  had  violence  in  the  family;  if  she  would  do  as  she  was  told,  the 

kids  would  see  good  examples  in  both  of  us. 
I'm  the  head  of  the  household,  not  the  kids.  They  need  to  do  what  they  are  told  and 

not  whine  about  it. 

*  Have  the  group  brainstorm  characteristics  of  a  good  role  model.  Where  do  good  models 
come  from— the  movies,  athletes,  church? 

*  Ask  them  where  they  got  their  ideas  of  a  good  role  model.  Discover  if  the  sources  are 
realistic.  Point  out  unrealistic  versus  realistic  sources  (i.e.,  TV  vs  happy  real-life  family 
they  may  be  aware  of  from  church  or  community). 

*  Ask  them  if  they  personally  have  a  good  role  model  they  have  learned  from. 

*  Point  out  that  good  role  models  are  not  perfect,  nor  are  they  too  strong  or  very  weak.  The 
best  role  model  exhibits  balance  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  children. 

*  Violent  behavior  is  never  a  good  example  for  children  under  any  circumstances.  And, 
sadly,  children  often  blame  themselves.  So,  go  forward  and  become  a  good  role  model.  It's 
up  to  you! 

ACTIONS:  /  have  seen  the  expression  on  my  kids  faces  after  a  violent  episode,  and  it  bothers  me 

a  lot.  I  have  tried  to  talk  to  the  kids  to  explain  what  happened,  but  they  don 't 
seem  to  want  to  talk  about  it.  I'm  good  role  model  every  day,  until  she  provokes 
me.  I  want  to  understand  how  my  violent  behavior  has  affected  the  children. 

*  Discuss  ways  that  domestic  violence  impacts  children. 

*  Help  group  members  see  the  difference  between  assertiveness  and  aggression.  Ask  them  to 
work  at  "agreeing  to  disagree." 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

HOW  I  ACT  IN  CONFLICTS' 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


MATERIALS: 


PURPOSE: 


ACTIVITY: 


The  Adults 

Copies  of  "How  I  Act  in  Conflict"  test  for  each  participant  and  later,  the  scoring 
method  for  the  test. 

To  conduct  a  self-evaluation  of  one's  behavior  in  conflict  situations  and  to  practice 
assertive,  nonaggressive  communication. 

Have  everyone  complete  the  "How  I  Act  in  Conflict"  test.  Then,  give  each 
participant  a  scoring  sheet  and  ask  each  to  come  up  with  a  total  score  for  each  of  the  5 
areas  that  follow: 


THE  S  CONFLICT  STRATEGIES  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


WITHDRAWAL 


FORCING: 


SMOOTHING: 


COMPROMISE: 


CONFRONTATION: 


Neither  the  goal  nor  the  relationship  are  important-you  withdraw  from 
interaction. 

The  task  is  important  but  not  the  relationship— you  use  all  your  energy  to  get  the 
task  done. 

The  relationship  is  more  important  than  the  task.  You  want  to  be  liked  and 
accepted. 

Both  task  and  relationship  are  important  but  there  is  a  lack  of  time-you  both  gain 
something  and  lose  something. 

Task  and  relationship  are  equally  important.  You  define  the  conflict  as  a  problem- 
solving  situation. 

The  higher  the  total  score  for  each  conflict  strategy,  the  more  frequently  you  tend  to  use  that  strategy.  The 
lower  the  total  score  for  each  conflict  strategy,  the  less  frequently  you  tend  to  use  that  strategy. 

Ask  participants  to  circle  their  two  areas  with  the  most  points.  Then,  place  them  into  small  groups  with  a 
facilitator  to  share  their  results.  Remind  facilitators  to  have  everyone  tune  in  to  each  other  and  to  say 
something  that  "shows  you  heard  and  understand."  Facilitators  should  avoid  interpretation  or  untimely 
advice  and  not  permit  participants  to  interpret  one  another.  Do  not  pressure  participants  to  share. 

Next,  provide  "Conflict  Scenarios"  handout  to  each  person  and  have  them  practice  assertive,  nonaggres- 
sive communication  skills  for  each  situation.  Encourage  each  person  to  speak,  but  don't  force  them,  and 
don't  allow  the  men  to  dominate  the  conversation.  Be  alert  to  the  women  in  the  group  and  provide  examples 
they  can  relate  to  if  they  have  trouble  speaking  up. 

CLOSURE:  Encourage  each  participant  to  practice  assertive,  non  aggressive  communication  at 

home  this  week.  Hold  the  brief  feedback  session,  reunite  the  families  and  dismiss 
them. 


Adapted  from  Trotzer,  J.  (1997).  Treating  Violence  and  Conflict  in  Families,  ACA  Professional 
Development  Workshop  Outline  (typed  paper),  Alexandria,  VA. 
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HOW  I  ACT  IN  CONFLICTS 

The  proverbs  listed  below  can  be  thought  of  as  descriptions  of  some  of  the  different  possibilities  for 
resolving  conflicts.  Read  each  of  the  proverbs  carefully.  Using  the  scale  given  below  indicate  how 
typical  each  proverb  is  of  your  actions  in  a  conflict  situation. 

5  =  Very  typical  of  the  way  I  act  in  conflict 
4  =  Frequently  typical  of  the  way  I  act  in  a  conflict 
3  =  Sometimes  typical  of  the  way  I  act  in  a  conflict 
2  =  Seldom  typical  of  the  way  I  act  in  a  conflict 
1  =  Never  typical  of  the  way  I  act  in  a  conflict 

1 .  Soft  words  win  hard  hearts. 

2.  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together. 

3.  The  arguments  of  the  strongest  always  have  the  most  weight. 

4.  You  scratch  my  back,  I'll  scratch  yours. 

5 .  The  best  way  of  handling  conflicts  is  to  avoid  them. 

6.  When  one  hits  you  with  a  stone,  hit  him  with  a  piece  of  cotton. 


7.  A  question  must  be  decided  by  knowledge  and  not  by  numbers  if  it  is  to  have  a  right 
decision. 

8.  If  you  cannot  make  a  person  think  as  you  do,  make  him  do  as  you  think. 

9.  Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread  at  all. 

10.  If  someone  is  ready  to  quarrel  with  you,  he  isn't  worth  knowing. 

1 1 .  Smooth  words  make  smooth  ways. 

12.  By  digging  and  digging,  the  truth  is  discovered. 

_13.  He  who  fights  and  runs  away,  lives  to  run  another  day. 

_14.  A  fair  exchange  brings  no  quarrel. 

15.  There  is  nothing  so  important  that  you  have  to  fight  for  it. 

16.  Kill  your  enemies  with  kindness. 


(continued) 
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17.   Seek  till  you  find,  and  you'll  not  lose  your  labor. 

18.   Might  overcomes  right. 

19.   Tit  for  tat  is  fair  play. 

20.   Avoid  quarrelsome  people,  they  will  only  make  your  life  miserable. 

SCORING:  HOW  I  ACT  IN  CONFLICTS. 

INSTRUCTIONS:  Move  your  responses  from  the  20  items  above  to  the  appropriate  blank  below  and 
then  add  up  the  columns  for  each  of  the  five  areas  below.  The  higher  the  total  score  for  each  conflict 
strategy  below,  the  more  frequently  you  tend  to  use  that  strategy  in  your  relationships.  The  highest 
score  is  your  "ideal"  strategy  while  the  second  highest  is  the  strategy  you  are  best  at  using!.  Are  you  a 
"smoothing"  strategy  person,  a  "  Forcing"  strategy  person,  orwhat?  Circle  your  two  highest  scores. 


Withdrawal 

Forcing 

Smoothing 

Compromise 

Confrontation 

Item* 

Item# 

Item# 

Item# 

Item# 

5 

3 
8 

1 

6 

11 

4 
9 

14 

? 

10 

7 

15 

13 

12 

20 

18 

16 

19 

17 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 
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CONFLICT  SCENARIOS 
Consider  the  fallowing  communication  skills  when  attempting  to  resolve  the  conflict  scenarios. 

ASSERTIVE,  NON  AGGRESSIVE  BEHAVIOR 

*  Be  firm,  direct  and  honest,  but  not  bossy  or  pushy. 

*  Respect  the  rights  of  others,  but  don't  violate  those  rights. 

*  Speak  clearly  and  to  the  point,  but  don't  forget  to  really  listen  to  the  other  person. 

*  Stand  up  for  yourself,  but  don't  "step"  on  others. 

*  Express  your  true  feelings,  but  don't  ignore  the  feelings  of  others. 

*  Be  confident  about  who  you  are,  but  don't  dominate  others. 

*  Express  your  anger  verbally,  but  never  threaten,  humiliate  or  strike  another  person. 

CONFLICT  SCENARIO  #1 

Alice  is  still  not  home  from  the  grocery  store  and  John  is  going  to  be  late  for  his  card  game  because  she 
has  their  only  car.  He  has  called  his  buddies  to  let  them  know  and  they  agree  to  delay  the  game  until  he 
gets  there.  Now  John  is  waiting  at  home  for  her  to  return.  He  doesn't  realize  it  but  Alice  hit  a  great  sale 
and  so  is  doing  a  bit  more  shopping  than  she  had  planned,  but  it  will  be  great  for  their  food  budget. 
When  she  does  get  home,  what  should  he  say?    What  should  she  say? 

CONFLICT  SCENARIO  #2 

John  has  been  distant  and  aloof  for  several  days  and  has  not  been  talking  much.  Alice  is  starting  to  get 
angry  about  it  because  none  of  her  attempts  to  get  him  to  open  up  have  been  effective.  Alice  doesn't 
know  it,  but  he  recently  found  out  that  one  of  his  old  high  school  buddies  died  of  a  drug  overdose.  What 
should  Alice  do?  What  should  John  say? 

CONFLICT  SCENARIO  #3 

Facilitators  may  want  to  create  scenarios  similar  (but  not  exactly  like)  situations  that  participants  have 
experienced. 
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RSVP  STEP  #12  -  WOMEN 

(20  to  30  minutes) 

12.  I  will  develop  a  support  network  of  supportive  friends  and  professionals  who  can  offer  acceptance 
and  help. 

♦DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (females): 

FEELINGS:  Hesitant  that  I  can  really  do  this. 

Doubtful  that  it  is  all  that  important. 

Skeptical  that  there  are  friends  who  really  care. 

Fearful  that  the  system  will  work  against  me. 

Eager  to  find  ways  to  do  this. 

Happy  that  I  have  friends  and  professionals  who  care. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  The  women  may  be  so 
accustomed  to  isolation  that  they  will  have  difficulty  expressing  their  feelings. 

*  Inform  them  that  developing  a  network  is  important  and  is  something  they  can  work  on 
right  away. 

ATTITUDES:         I  really  don't  think  this  is  important,  but  I'll  play  along. 
My  church  is  all  our  family  needs  for  support. 
When  this  is  over,  I'm  as  far  away  from  these  people  as  I  can  get. 
All  my  family  needs  is  each  other;  it's  outsiders  who  mess  us  up. 

*  Ask  the  group  what  they  think  is  important  about  having  a  network  of  friends.  (Provide 
ideas  if  contributions  are  limited.) 

*  Remind  them  that  it  is  families  without  support  who  tend  to  get  into  trouble. 

ACTIONS:  /  can  name  some  people  that  sound  like  friends.  If  they  agree,  I  will  collect  phone 

numbers  from  group  members  tonight. 
I  will  check  with  my  partner  and  see  if  we  can  plan  a  time  for  next  week  to  get 
together  with  a  couple  we  have  grown  close  to  during  this  RSVP  program. 

*  Provide  group  members  with  an  opportunity  to  exchange  phone  numbers  (if  this  activity  is 
done  near  or  during  the  last  session  of  the  program). 

*  Challenge  group  members  to  increase  their  network  even  if  they  feel  what  they  already 
have  is  enough. 

*  Ask  them  to  name  ways  they  can  continue  to  build  their  network  of  friends  and 
professionals  after  tonight.  Ask  them  to  try  at  least  one  of  those  ways  in  the  week  to  come. 
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RSVPSTEP#12-MEN 

(20  to  30  minutes) 

12.  I  will  develop  a  support  network  of  supportive  friends  and  professionals  who  can  offer  acceptance 
and  help. 

*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS  (males): 

FEELINGS:  Hesitant  that  I  can  really  do  this. 

Doubtful  that  it  is  all  that  important. 

Skeptical  that  there  are  friends  who  really  care. 

Fearful  that  the  system  will  work  against  me. 

Eager  to  find  ways  to  do  this. 

Happy  that  I  have  friends  and  professionals  who  care. 

*  Notice  and  reflect  whatever  feelings  are  presented  in  the  group.  The  men  may  be  resistant 
to  this  concept  as  it  would  tend  to  erode  the  power  and  control  they  may  now  hold. 

*  Note  that  many  feelings  arise  because  of  beliefs  we  hold  about  our  roles  in  the  family  and 
society.    Beliefs  may  be  difficult  to  change,  but  attitudes  and  actions  can  be  worked  on 
immediately. 

ATTITUDES:         1  really  don't  think  this  is  important,  but  I'll  play  along. 
My  church  is  all  our  family  needs  for  support. 
When  this  is  over,  I'm  as  far  away  from  these  people  as  I  can  get. 
All  my  family  needs  is  each  other.  It's  outsiders  and  strangers  who  mess  us  up. 

*  Ask  the  group  what  they  think  is  important  about  having  a  network  of  friends.  (Provide 
ideas  if  contributions  are  limited.) 

*  Remind  them  that  it  is  families  without  support  who  tend  to  get  into  trouble. 

ACTIONS:  /  can  name  some  people  that  might  want  to  become  our  friends.  I  will  collect  phone 

numbers  from  group  members  tonight  if  it's  OK  with  everyone. 
I  will  check  with  my  partner  and  see  if  we  can  plan  a  time  for  next  week  to  get 
together  with  a  couple  we  have  grown  close  to  during  this  program. 

*  Provide  group  members  with  an  opportunity  to  exchange  phone  numbers  (if  this  activity  is 
done  near  or  during  the  last  session  of  the  program). 

*  Challenge  group  members  to  increase  their  network  even  if  they  feel  what  they  already 
have  is  enough. 

*  Ask  them  to  name  ways  they  can  continue  to  build  their  network  of  friends  and 
professionals  after  tonight.  Ask  them  to  try  at  least  one  of  those  ways  in  the  week  to  come. 
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LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

ALLOWING  TIME  TO  HEAL 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


The  Adults 


PURPOSE:  This  exercise  permits  a  greater  awareness  of  the  problems  that  those  of  different 

gender  from  us  are  experiencing  and  provides  the  opportunity  to  give  timely  advice 
when  preceded  by  a  "tuning  in  to  others'  feelings"  oriented  response. 

MATERIALS:        Pre-written  "Dear  Abby"  statements  (see  examples  below)  and  a  large  sign  stating 
"Cool  Seat,"  and  the  handout  for  each  person:  Hot  Seat  Worksheet. 

ACTIVITY:  The  Dear  Abby  procedure  is  a  fish  bowl  type  discussion  activity  to  be  used  with 

small  or  large  groups.  First,  develop  a  horseshoe-type  circle  up  front,  with  the 
opening  toward  the  larger  group,  and  call  for  4  to  6  volunteers,  i.e.,  women,  to  enter 
into  the  "fish  bowl"  to  play  the  part  of  Dear  Abby  to  give  "timely  advice"  to  the  men 
who  have  written  Dear  Abby.  That  is,  they  are  to  solve  the  problems  written  by 
those  of  different  gender  from  them.  The  horseshoe  shape  permits  an  empty  chair  at 
its  opening  which  is  termed  the  cool  seat  and  is  so  designated  by  a  large,  printed  sign 
on  the  back  of  the  chair.  Fishbowl  members  (i.e.,  the  women)  are  in  the  hot  seats  at 
this  time;  they  are  the  problem  solvers  (Abby)!  Any  member  from  the  audience  (not 
in  the  fish  bowl)  may  join  the  fishbowl  only  by  standing  behind  the  empty  cool  seat 
chair.  You,  or  someone  of  your  choice,  should  serve  as  facilitator  in  the  fishbowl 
(seated  at  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  horseshoe  facing  the  audience)  and  begin  the 
process  by  reading  a  problem  written  by  a  man  to  the  six  Dear  Abbys,  who,  in  turn, 
can  collaborate  among  themselves  to  solve  the  man's  problem  using  the  worksheet 
provided,  then  respond  in  the  following  way: 

Abby  #1 :  Should  state  the  feeling(s)  they  think  the  writer  is  feeling  (pleasant, 
unpleasant  or  both)  to  have  written  such  a  statement  prior  to  giving  the  timely  advice 
to  the  writer. 


Abby  #2:  Indicate  how  a  person  who  is  feeling  that  way  usually  behaves. 

Abby  #3:  Begin  advice  by  using  signature  on  the  letter,  i.e.  "Dear  Frustrated,  I 
believe  that  you  should  ..." 

COOL  SEAT:  Based  on  Dear  Abbys1  responses,  men  or  women  from  the  outside 
group  may  line  up  behind  the  cool  seat  (they  should  remain  standing  until  you  invite 
them  to  sit  down  and  join  your  group)  to  voice  their  views.  However,  they  get  only 
30  seconds  in  the  "cool  seat"  and  are  requested  not  to  use  personal  names,  to  stay 
with  the  topic,  and  so  forth.  After  the  female  "hot  seat"  participants  solve  the  males' 
problems  (about  30  minutes),  call  up  4  to  6  male  volunteers  to  enter  the  fishbowl  to 
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in  turn  solve  the  problems  written  to  Dear  Abby  by  females.  Repeat  everything  as 
described  above.  Again,  timely  advice  should  be  preceded  by  tuning  in  to  feeling 
statements  followed  by  a  statement  concerning  the  behavior  most  likely  resulting 
from  such  feelings  shown  by  the  writer  to  Dear  Abby.  Because  of  the  obvious 
emotions  and  tension  brought  about  by  this  activity,  be  prepared  to  facilitate  and 
demonstrate  by  using  high  facilitative  counseling  type  responses. 

NOTE:  Some  facilitators  have  experimented  by  having  the  current  participants 
write  the  Dear  Abby  problems  as  part  of  the  experience.  However,  we  believe  that 
having  the  problems  written  in  advance  (or  actual  Dear  Abby  letters  edited  by  you) 
for  RSVP  participants  tends  to  work  best  for  this  type  activity. 


CLOSURE:  Lead  a  large  group  discussion  regarding  what  was  learned  from  the  activity.  Again, 

be  in  tune  with  everything  that  is  being  said  and  be  facilitative  as  possible  as 
extremely  sensitive  issues  may  surface. 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  DEAR  ABBY  LETTERS 

WRITTEN  BY  MEN  (women  in  hot  seat  with  a  male  facilitator): 

Dear  Abby: 

My  wife  of  16  years  has  a  drinking  problem  but  won't  admit  it.  She  is  fine  when  she's  not  drinking. 
However,  she  turns  into  a  real  bitch  when  she  drinks  and  it  makes  me  want  to  hit  her.  I  try  to  talk  to  her 
about  her  drinking  but  she  says  she  can  quit  anytime  she  wants.  And  sometimes  she  does,  but  then  I  find 
a  bottle  she  has  hidden  in  the  kitchen  cabinet  or  somewhere  and  it  makes  me  crazy.  We  have  three  kids 
and  she's  setting  a  real  bad  example  for  them.  If  I  hit  her  when  she  drinks,  then  I'm  the  one  who  gets  in 
trouble.  What  can  I  do? 
Signed,  Pissed  Off! 

Dear  Abby: 

I  just  don't  understand  women  when  it  comes  to  showing  feelings.  My  wife  wears  her  feelings  on  her 
sleeves  and  she  expects  me  to  do  the  same.  I  don't  like  showing  all  those  feelings.  She  says  I  don't 
express  myself  enough  and  is  always  saying,  "Show  your  true  feelings  more  often."  Abby,  I  don't  want 
to  show  my  true  feelings.  If  I  did,  she  would  really  get  upset.  So,  I  think  it's  better  just  to  walk  away 
when  she  pushes  my  button  on  this  "feelings  crap."  I  believe  that  feelings  just  get  in  the  way  of  logical 
thinking  and  don't  allow  you  to  think  clearly.  Why  doesn't  she  understand  that  guys  just  don't  show  their 
feelings  like  women  do! 
Signed,  Disgusted 
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WRITTEN  BY  WOMEN  (Men  in  hot  seats  with  female  facilitator): 

Dear  Abby, 

My  husband  is  very  jealous  and  possessive  and  it  really  scares  me.  He  says  it's  because  he  loves  me  so 
much,  but  I  think  he  just  doesn't  trust  me  at  all!  He  wants  me  to  be  with  him  all  the  time  and  is  always 
questioning  me  about  where  I've  been,  who  I  saw,  who  I  talked  to,  like,  he  says  "Who  did  you  see  at  the 
store  to  talk  to?  You  sure  were  gone  a  long  time!"  or  "Who  did  you  have  lunch  with?"  I'd  like  to  be 
able  go  out  with  my  friends  once  in  a  while,  but  if  I  do,  I  pay  for  it  for  a  long  time!  It's  like  I  have  no 
time  of  my  own,  no  life  of  my  own.  How  can  I  get  him  to  change? 
Signed,  Fed  Up 

Dear  Abby: 

I'm  engaged  to  this  wonderful  guy  who  says  he  loves  me  very  much  and  wants  to  get  married.  However, 
he  sometimes  slaps  me  around  when  he  gets  mad.  It  seems  like  he  is  slapping  me  harder  than  he  used  to. 
But,  he  always  says  he's  sorry,  cries,  says  he'll  never  do  it  again,  and  wants  me  to  forgive  him.  And,  I 
always  do.  Will  he  change  or  will  he  get  worse  once  we  are  married?  What  should  I  do? 
Signed,  Doubtful 
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DEAR  ABBY'S  "HOT  SEAT"  WORKSHEET 

Abbys  get  together  and  answer  these  questions  as  a  team: 
1.    What  FEELINGS  are  being  expressed  in  the  letter? 


2.    What  behaviors  are  being  expressed  in  the  letter? 


3.    What  advice  would  you  give  the  writer? 


Dear: 


4.    What  else  would  you  like  to  say  to  this  writer? 
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RSVP  STEP  (1-6)  REVIEW  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


*DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  MALE  AND  FEMALE  FACILITATORS 
(separate  groups  for  males  and  females;  20  to  30  minutes) 

Remind  the  participants  that  there  is  only  one  RSVP  session  remaining  and  then  deal  with  any  concerns 
they  might  have  regarding  this  fact.  Most  likely,  some  will  have  concerns  that  will  need  to  be  dealt  with. 
Then  inform  them  today's  "RSVP  Step"  portion  of  the  program  will  be  spent  reviewing  6  of  the  12  RSVP 
Steps.  NOTE:  The  writers  gave  their  experimental  RSVP  participants  a  small  4  by  6  inch  handout  at 
this  meeting  that  was  titled:  "My  12  RSVP  Steps"  to  carry  on  their  person  and  found  that  it  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  them.  One  couple  called  one  of  the  writers  two  months  following  the  first  RSVP  program 
saying  they  were  still  "carrying"  the  "RSVP  Steps"  with  them  wherever  they  went! 

1.  Read  each  RSVP  Step  slowly  starting  with  Step  #1  and  do  a  "go-around"  in  the  heterogeneous  group 
permitting  everyone  to  comment  on  how  each  step  has  affected  them,  their  relationship  with  their 
spouse/significant  other,  etc. 

2.  Allow  time  for  comments  from  all  participants  (conduct  a  go-around). 

3.  If  discussion  lingers  on  one  particular  step,  do  not  rush  the  discussion.  There  will  be  another 
opportunity  to  continue  the  review  next  week  and  you  may  not  have  the  time  to  cover  6  steps  this 
session. 

4.  Encourage  participants  about  what  they  have  learned  and  what  they  have  yet  to  learn.  Provide 
examples  of  growth  you  have  seen  and  express  confidence  in  their  ability  to  continue  to  grow. 

5.  Listen  carefully  to  their  concerns  and  be  sure  to  provide  referral  sources  available  in  your 
community.  You  may  want  to  encourage  some  participants  to  seek  couples  counseling,  etc., 
following  the  completion  of  the  RSVP  program. 

6.  Encourage  participants  to  communicate  with  one  another  after  the  RSVP  program  has  ended.  For 
those  that  feel  comfortable  and  willing,  suggest  sharing  phone  numbers  if  they  have  not  done  so 
already. 

7.  Remind  participants  that  next  week  will  be  the  final  full  session  of  the  program  and  ask  if  there  is 
any  special  topic  they'd  like  to  talk  about  next  week. 
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Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP)  Steps 
WOMEN 

1.  I  accept  responsibility  for  myself  and  my  own  behavior.    I  accept  that  responsibility  for  my  partner's 
violence  rests  solely  with  him. 

2.  I  will  establish  my  personal  rights  and  boundaries.  I  accept  that  I  am  entitled  to  my  own  rights  and 
boundaries,  separate  from  my  partner,  regardless  of  my  partner's  response.    I  accept  the  fact  that 
my  partner  has  his  own  personal  rights  and  boundaries,  separate  from  mine. 

3.  I  will  strive  to  make  decisions  for  myself,  even  when  those  decisions  disagree  with  those  of  my 
partner.  1  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner  cannot  meet  all  my  needs  and  should  not  be  expected  to  do 


4.  I  will  work  toward  recognizing  and  expressing  my  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriately.  I  accept  that 
my  partner's  appropriate  expression  of  feelings  does  not  make  him  less  of  a  man. 

5.  I  will  work  towards  an  equal  and  mature  relationship.  I  will  become  aware  of  patterns  which  place 
me  in  a  position  of  constant  compliance  and  I  will  resist  those  patterns. 

6.  I  will  learn  to  educate  my  partner  about  behaviors  I  find  disrespectful.  I  will  learn  how  to  express 
hurt  and  anger  safely  and  honestly.    I  will  learn  how  to  listen  to  my  partner  when  he  approaches  me 
with  respect  and  tells  me  things  that  are  difficult  to  hear. 

7.  I  will  learn  how  to  trust  myself  and  others.  Asking  for  help  is  a  healthy  sign,  not  a  sign  of  weakness 
or  betrayal  of  my  partner  or  my  family.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner  also  has  the  right  to  trust 
himself  and  to  trust  people  other  than  me. 

8.  I  will  give  up  the  notion  of  win/lose  and  will  recognize  that  conflict  is  a  normal  part  of  relationships 
and  does  not  have  to  be  resolved  with  violence  or  intimidation.  I  will  find  careful  and  safe  ways  to 
communicate  during  conflict.  If  I  think  it  is  too  dangerous  to  communicate,  I  will  feel  free  to  refrain 
from  doing  so  until  I  can  safely  communicate. 

9.  I  will  give  myself  time  to  heal  both  physically  and  emotionally.  I  will  recognize  that  forgiveness  for 
ways  my  partner  has  abused  me  is  a  process  I  may  choose  to  engage  in.  Forgiveness  is  a  process 
that  occurs  over  time  rather  than  something  that  occurs  in  a  single  moment. 

10.  I  agree  to  take  stock  of  "me  "—a  thorough,  honest  appraisal  of  my  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Ultimately,  I  can  only  change  myself,  not  anyone  else.  Doing  so  will  bring  me  peace  and  comfort. 

11.  I  will  learn  how  my  behavior  has  affected  the  children.  I  will  strive  to  be  a  good  role  model  and  set 
an  example  of  nonviolent,  assertive  behavior  towards  my  partner  and  towards  them. 

12.  I  will  develop  a  support  network  of  supportive  friends  and  professionals  who  can  offer  acceptance 
and  help. 
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Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP)  Steps 

MEN 

/.  /  accept  responsibility  for  my  violent  behavior  and  I  desire  to  stop  being  violent.  No  one  can  make 
me  be  violent. 

2.  I  accept  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  control  the  behavior  of  my  partner  through  violence.  In  order  to 
stop  controlling  the  behavior  of  my  partner,  I  will  stop  using  violence.  I  accept  the  fact  that  my 
partner  has  her  own  personal  rights  and  boundaries,  separate  from  mine. 

3.  I  accept  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  to  exhibit  power  over  my  partner  through  intimidation.  In  order  to 
stop  exhibiting  power  over  my  partner,  I  will  stop  using  intimidation.  My  partner  has  the  right  to 
make  decisions  for  herself,  even  when  those  decisions  disagree  with  mine. 

4.  I  will  work  toward  recognizing  and  expressing  feelings  appropriately.  I  accept  the  fact  that  doing  so 
does  not  make  me  less  of  a  man  or  more  like  a  woman. 

5.  I  will  work  towards  an  equal  and  mature  relationship.  I  will  become  aware  of  patterns  which  place 
me  in  a  position  of  constant  dominance  and  my  partner  in  a  position  of  compliance  and  I  will  resist 
those  patterns. 

6.  I  will  learn  how  to  listen  to  my  partner  even  when  she  is  telling  me  things  that  are  difficult  to  hear.  I 
will  listen  without  threatening  retaliation  or  violence.  I  will  learn  how  to  express  hurt  and  anger 
safely  and  honestly. 

7.  /  will  learn  how  to  trust  myself  and  others.  Asking  for  help  is  a  healthy  sign,  not  a  sign  of  weakness. 
I  accept  the  fact  that  my  partner  also  has  the  right  to  trust  herself  and  to  trust  people  other  than  me. 

8.  I  will  give  up  the  notion  of  win/lose  and  will  recognize  that  conflict  is  a  normal  part  of  relationships 
and  does  not  have  to  be  resolved  with  violence  or  intimidation.  I  will  find  safe  ways  to  communicate 
during  conflict  and  not  waste  time  on  injustices  over  which  I  have  no  control. 

9.  I  will  recognize  the  ways  that  I  have  hurt  my  partner  physically  and  emotionally.  I  will  be  patient  in 
my  expectation  of  forgiveness.  My  partner  has  feelings  that  are  separate  from  my  feelings  and  I  need 
to  respect  them. 

10.  I  agree  to  take  stock  of  "me"-a  thorough,  honest  appraisal  of  my  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Ultimately,  I  can  only  change  myself  not  anyone  else.  Doing  so  will  bring  me  peace  and  comfort. 

11.  I  will  learn  how  my  violent  behavior  has  affected  the  children.  I  will  strive  to  be  a  good  role  model 
and  set  an  example  of  nonviolent,  nonthreatening  behavior  towards  my  partner  and  towards  them. 

12.  I  will  develop  a  support  network  of  supportive  friends  and  professionals  who  can  offer  acceptance 
and  help. 
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Session  13  of  14 

LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

OPENFORUM 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL:  The  Adults 

PURPOSE:  To  review  the  experience  of  the  participants  in  the  program  and  provide  an 

opportunity  for  them  to  share  their  thoughts  and  feelings  with  the  facilitators  and 
with  one  another. 

MATERIALS:        Copy  of  RS VP  Steps  for  Men  and  RSVP  Steps  for  Women 

ACTIVITY:  After  all  participants  have  come  together  from  their  RSVP  Step  Groups,  let  them 

know  that  this  is  an  "open  forum"  where  they  can  share  their  thoughts  and/or 
feelings  about  their  participation  in  the  program.  If  discussion  is  lacking,  you  might 
ask  some  of  the  following  questions: 

1 .    What  is  one  thing  you  learned  from  participating  in  the  program  that  you  would 
like  to  share? 


CLOSURE: 


2.  What  is  one  thing  you  know  your  partner  has  learned  from  participating  in  the 
program? 

3.  What  is  one  thing  you  know  your  children  have  learned  from  participating  in  the 
program? 

4.  If  you  could  give  some  parting  advice  to  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  group, 
what  would  you  say? 

Be  sure  to  provide  facilitative  responses  and  be  alert  to  the  women  in  the  group  and 
be  sure  they  have  the  opportunity  to  respond.  If  someone  looks  like  they  want  to 
speak  but  can't  seem  to  break  in,  provide  an  invitation  for  that  person  to  speak,  but 
don't  force  them  to. 

Facilitators  may  (or  may  not)  want  to  share  what  they  learned  while  participating  in 
the  program. 

Remind  the  participants  that  they  will  have  one  more  session  which  will  include 
further  review  of  the  RSVP  Steps,  completing  a  few  forms  and  a  short  inventory,  and 
"saying  good-byes." 
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Session  14  of  14 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  RSVP  STEP  REVIEW  (7-12) 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


♦DISCUSSION  GUIDE  FOR  MALE  AND  FEMALE  FACILITATORS 
(Hold  separate  male  and  female  groups  for  20  -  30  minutes) 

(See  last  session  for  copies  of  the  RSVP  Steps  for  the  adult  men  and  women) 


1 .  Review  last  week's  activity  and  be  alert  for  any  participant  that  may  be  facing  "separation  anxiety." 
We  have  found  that  the  RSVP  Step  part  of  the  program  is  where  they,  the  females  especially,  feel 
very  "safe."  Then,  read  each  RSVP  Step  continuing  from  last  week  and  begin  with  the  next 
appropriate  step. 

2.  Allow  time  for  comments  from  each  of  the  participants  for  each  step  in  a  go-around.  Be  sure  to  use 
the  linking  and  simple  acknowledge  responses  along  with  other  facilitation  responses. 

3.  If  discussion  lingers  on  one  particular  step,  do  not  rush  the  discussion.  Participants  will  not  have 
another  opportunity  to  express  themselves  in  this  type  forum,  so  be  generous  with  the  time. 

4.  Encourage  participants  about  what  they  have  learned  and  what  they  have  yet  to  learn.  Provide 
examples  of  growth  you  have  seen  and  express  confidence  in  their  ability  to  continue  to  grow. 

5.  Listen  carefully  to  their  concerns  and  be  sure  to  provide  referral  sources  available  in  the  areas  where 
the  participants  live. 

6.  Encourage  participants  to  communicate  with  one  another  after  the  RSVP  program  has  ended.  For 
those  that  feel  comfortable  and  willing,  suggest  again  that  they  share  phone  numbers  if  they  have  not 
done  so  already.  Provide  a  method  for  the  sharing  of  their  phone  numbers  and  addresses. 
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Session  14  of  14 

LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

NETWORKING  AND  FRIENDSHIP  BUILDING 

(one  hour) 


LEVEL: 


PURPOSE: 


The  Adults 


To  help  participants  build  friendships  among  themselves,  develop  support  network, 
and  have  a  chance  to  say  good-bye. 


MATERIALS:        Paper  and  pencils  for  exchanging  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 

ACTIVITY:  After  RSVP  Groups  come  together  to  form  large  group,  announce  that  you  would 

like  them  to  have  some  free  time  to  talk  among  themselves  and  exchange  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  if  they  would  like  to. 

Be  alert  to  any  person  or  couple  that  seems  to  be  uninvolved  in  this  activity. 
Facilitators  should  move  through  the  group,  encouraging  them  and  helping  them 
communicate  with  one  another.  If  a  person  or  couple  expresses  the  desire  not  to 
participate  in  the  activity,  do  not  force  them  to  participate.  Instead,  be  sure  other 
facilitators  "stop  by"  to  communicate  with  them  so  that  they  are  not  left 
standing/sitting  alone. 

Allow  this  activity  to  continue  until  there  are  about  1 5  minutes  remaining  in  the 


ASSESSMENT: 


CLOSURE: 


Have  adult  participants  complete  the  retrospective  assessment  given  on  the 
following  pages  (optional). 

Announce  that  it  is  time  to  go,  reunite  parents  and  children  and  give  good-byes. 
Reunite  adults  and  children  and  say  "good-byes." 
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DIRECTIONS!    The  first  eleven  (11)  items  require  a  two  stage  process.  Each  stage  involves 
two  steps  for  each  statement  below.  STAGE  I:  1)    Carefully  read  each  statement.  2)    Rate  yourself  on 
each  statement  as  it  relates  to  you  "NOW"  by  placing  an  "x"  somewhere  on  the  first  line  to  the  right  of 
each  (/  =  Very  Low  and  7  =  Very  High).    STAGE  II:   1 )  Now  think  back  to  when  we  began  RSVP  as 
you  read  each  statement  again.  2)    Rate  yourself  again  on  each  statement  as  it  applied  to  you  "THEN" 
(date?)  by  placing  an  "x"  on  the  second  line  to  the  right  of  each  statement.  If  a  statement  does  not 
apply  to  you  or  your  family,  circle  "NA." 


("NA"  =  NOT  APPLICABLE) 


Very 
Low 


Moderate 


Very 
High 


NA  1. 


NA  2. 


NA  3. 


NA  4. 


NA  5. 


NA  6. 


NA  7. 


NA 


NA  9. 


NA  10. 


NA  11. 


Ability  to  communicate  my 

NOW 

thoughts  and  feelings  appropriately. 

THEN 

Aware  of  the  impact  that 

NOW 

violence  has  on  my  family. 

THEN 

Ability  to  accept  responsibility 

NOW 

for  myself  and  my  behavior. 

THEN 

Ability  to  control  my  anger 

NOW 

using  appropriate  steps. 

THEN 

Ability  to  use  steps  to  solve 

NOW 

family  conflicts  responsibly. 

THEN 

Trusting  myself  to  make 

NOW 

the  right  decisions. 

THEN 

Respecting  the  feelings  of  my 

NOW 

self/significant  other. 

THEN 

Ability  to  honestly  appraise  my 

NOW 

strengths  and  weaknesses. 

THEN 

Supportive  network  of 

NOW 

friends  and  professionals. 

THEN 

Level  of  appropriate 

NOW 

self-assertiveness. 

THEN 

Level  of  my  self  esteem 

NOW 

and  self  confidence. 

THEN 
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The  following  four  items  require  you  to  write  a  number  (or  an  estimate)  on  the  blank  line  next  to 
each  one.  If  your  response  is  none,  place  a  "0"  on  the  line  to  the  right  of  the  statement  or  circle 

"NA." 

SINCE  (date  RSVP  began):  NUMBER? 


NA  12.  The  number  of  violent  incidents  (hitting,  pushing, 
shoving,  etc.)  my  partner  directed  at  me  . . . 


NA  13.  The  number  of  violent  incidents  (hitting,  pushing, 
shoving,  etc.)  I  directed  at  my  partner  . . . 


NA  14.  The  number  of  times  my  partner  verbally 
threatened  me  . . . 


NA  15.  The  number  of  times  I  verbally 
threatened  my  partner  . . . 


1 6.  The  things  I  liked  best  about  participating  in  the  RSVP  program  are  . 


17.  The  things  I  liked  least  about  the  RSVP  program  are  . . . 


18.   If  people  were  to  ask  me  about  the  RSVP  program,  I  would  say. 


19.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  about  RSVP,  write  it  below  or  on  the  back  of  this 
sheet.  Thank  you  for  participating  in  the  RSVP  program. 


SECTION  III 
THE  RSVP  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM 


Children  who  witness  violence  at  home,  as  well  as  those  who  are  victims  of  it, 
are  often  afraid,  cautious,  violence-prone,  and  distrustful  of  adults.  They  are 
"numb"  emotionally  and  have  lost  their  sense  of  intellectual  curiosity.  These 
children  develop  a  pattern  of  acting  out  that  could  be  broken  in  the  early 
grades. 

Dr.  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
Gainesville  Sun,  June  14,  1996 

************************************************************************************ 

************************************************************************************ 

RSVP  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM  OUTLINE  AND  "THINGS  TO  REMEMBER" 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM  OUTLINE 

PRELIMINARY  SESSIONS 

Preliminary  Session  A  is  Screening  Session  for  Families  (see  page  33) 

Preliminary  Session  B  Introductions  and  Orientation  with  children  and  adults  (see  page  51) 

REGULAR  SESSIONS  and  TOPICS 

1 .  What  Good  Things  Do  I  Know  About  Myself? 

2.  How  Do  I  Feel  About  Violence  in  My  Family?  Part  I 

3.  How  Do  I  Feel  About  Violence  in  My  Family?  Part  II 

4.  My  Parents  and  Me 

5.  Arguing  Does  Not  Mean  Hitting 

6.  What  My  Life  is  Like  at  Home 

7.  All  Families  are  Not  the  Same 

8.  What  Does  Violence  Do  To  Our  Family? 

9.  I  Have  the  Right  to  Protect  Myself 

10.  Family  Worries 

1 1 .  Understanding  Conflict  Part  I 

12.  Understanding  Conflict  Part  II 

13.  Understanding  Conflict  Part  III 

14.  All  Families  Need  Friends- And  So  Do  I,  retrospective  assessment,  and  saying  good-bye 
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Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention 
the  rsvp  children's  program 


The  RSVP  Children's  Program  is  divided  into 
14  regular  sessions,  excluding  the  Preliminary 
Sessions  conducted  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
regular  sessions.  Each  of  the  14  regular 
sessions  consists  of  five  components:  Session 
Overview,  RSVP  "Things  To  Remember" 
(with  a  facilitators'  guide),  Weekly  Activity, 
Free  Play,  and  Closure,  as  outlined  below.  An 
approximated  time  duration  is  given  for  each 


I.  Session  Introduction  &  Overview 
(5  minutes) 

II.  RSVP  Things  to  Remember  (10-20 
minutes) 

A.  Recitation  of  the  weekly  "Things  to 
Remember" 

B.  Discussion  with  children  (using  Guide 
for  Facilitators) 

III.  RSVP  Weekly  Activity  (20-40  minutes) 

A.  Level 

B.  Purpose 

C.  Materials 

D.  Activity 

E.  Closure 

IV.  FREE  PLAY  (15-20  minutes) 

A.  Structure  provided  and  monitored  by 
facilitators 

B.  Toys  and  projects  provided  by 
facilitators 


NOTE:  The  Session  Overview  should  be  used  by 
facilitators  to  prepare  for  the  weekly  sessions. 
The  RSVP  "Things  to  Remember/Guide  for 
Facilitators"  is  used  as  an  aid  during  the  discus- 
sion in  the  children's  group  time  that  begins  each 
of  the  14  consecutive  sessions.  The  RSVP 
Weekly  Activity  guide  is  used  to  present  the 
activity  that  follows  the  "Things  to  Remember" 
Children's  Group  time.  After  the  RSVP  Weekly 
Activity,  the  children's  group  engages  in  "free 
play"  supervised  and  observed  by  facilitators  until 
it  is  time  for  children  and  parents  to  be  reunited  at 
the  close  of  the  RSVP  session. 


V. 


CLOSURE ■ 
reunited 


Children  and  parents 
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CHILDREN'S  "THINGS  TO  REMEMBER"  (STEPS), 
WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITIES,  FREE  PLAY  AND  CLOSURE 

THE  FACILITATOR'S  GUIDE 


I.     The  14  "Things  To  Remember"  (Steps)  for 
Children  and  procedures  for  implemen- 
tation: 

At  the  first  Regular  Session  for  the  children, 
provide  them  with  an  empty,  colorful,  "Things  to 
Remember"  folder  and  inform  them  that  they 
will  receive  one  new  page  each  week  to  add  to 
their  folder.  Take  some  time  to  let  the  children 
personalize  their  "Things  to  Remember"  folders 
by  drawing  something  on  them,  by  writing  their 
name  on  them,  etc.  You  may  also  want  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  personalize  their  weekly 
"Things  to  Remember"  sheets.  It  is  important  to 
collect  the  folders  at  the  end  of  each  week  for 
safekeeping.  Let  the  children  know  that  the 
folders  will  be  there  for  them  at  the  next  meeting. 
By  the  end  of  14  weeks,  they  will  have  a  booklet 
of  important  "Things  to  Remember"  that  they  can 
take  home  with  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  weekly  session  there- 
after, distribute  a  new  page  (provided  in  the 
Weekly  Sessions  that  follow)  and  then  discuss  it 
with  the  group.  As  noted,  have  them  personalize 
the  page  by  writing  their  name  on  it.  Help  them 
insert  the  pages  into  their  folders,  if  necessary. 
Allow  the  children  to  keep  their  folders  with  them 
during  the  group,  but  be  sure  to  collect  them 
before  the  children  are  dismissed  and  reunited 
with  their  parents  at  closure. 

It  may  be  possible  to  cover  one  of  the  14  "Things 
to  Remember"  (Steps)  each  week  in  the  order 
presented.  However,  you  may  vary  the  order 
depending  on  the  issues  you  see  that  are  present 
from  week  to  week.  You  may  also  find  it 
appropriate  to  spend  more  than  one  week  on  the 
same  topic.  As  part  of  the  material  for  each 
weekly  session,  you  are  provided  with  an  "RSVP 


Things  To  Remember/Guide  for  Facilitators" 

to  use  during  each  "Things  to  Remember"  session. 

The  14  "Things  to  Remember"  (Steps)  are  the 
"cornerstone,"  the  core  of  the  RSVP  program  and 
it  is  important  that  you,  as  Facilitator,  become 
familiar  with  each  one  of  them  before  the  program 
begins. 

The  format  for  the  Weekly  Activities  for  the 
children's  program  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
used  for  the  adult  program.  For  more  information, 
please  review  the  section  entitled  "Facilitators' 
Guide  for  RSVP  Weekly  Activities"  at  the 
beginning  of  Section  II. 

As  with  the  adults,  we  have  found  that  8  to 
12  year  old  participants  respond  well  when 
facilitators  conduct  continuous,  structured  "go- 
arounds"  on  each  topic.  That  is,  go  around  the 
circle  when  addressing  each  "Things  to 
Remember"  step.  Participants  learn  quickly  that 
they  are  expected  to  contribute  when  their  turn 
"comes  up."  However,  do  not  pressure  any  child 
to  respond.  Instead  let  them  know  that  you  can 
come  back  to  them.  Be  certain  to  incorporate  the 
principles  of  the  facilitative  model  (Section  II)  as 
you  guide  the  discussion.  No  matter  which 
"Things  to  Remember"  step  you  are  covering,  be 
aware  of  issues  and  concerns  facing  children  who 
have  experienced/witnessed  domestic  violence  in 
their  homes. 

II.  Procedures  for  Conducting  the  14  Weekly 
Large  Group  Children's  Activities 

Following  each  weekly,  "Things  to  Remember" 

activity  (15-20  minutes),  move  into  the  large 
group  activities  as  outlined  for  each  of  the 
14  weekly  sessions. 
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As  in  the  adult  program,  we  suggest  setting  the 
following  ground  rules  for  each  RSVP  "Things  to 
Remember"  session  and  Large  Group  Activity 
until  the  children  have  become  familiar  with 
them: 

1.  We  are  here  to  share  our  ideas,  thoughts, 
and  feelings. 

2.  We  will  listen  to  each  other's  ideas, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  without  interrupting 
or  criticizing  one  another. 

3.  Anyone  is  allowed  to  pass  on  their  turn 
when  we  go  around  the  group,  at  any  time 
(not  respond  or  share). 

Each  large  group  children  activity  is  outlined  in 
the  text  as  follows:  Level,  Purpose,  Materials, 
Activity,  and  Closure  (sometimes  includes  home- 
work assignments) 


III. 


Procedures  for  Implementing  Free  Play 
Time 


Each  week  after  completing  the  large  group 
activity,  have  the  children  engage  in  structured 
play  organized  by  the  facilitators.  Provide 
crayons,  paper,  books,  videos,  etc.,  for  the  chil- 
dren. Facilitators  should,  with  the  children's  help, 
set  guidelines  for  the  free  play  time.  Supervise 
and  observe  the  children  playing,  enforce  the 
guidelines  as  necessary,  reinforce  appropriate 
behavior,  and  challenge  inappropriate  behavior. 
Provide  encouragement  whenever  possible. 

IV.  Weekly  Closures 

Collect  the  "Things  to  Remember"  folders  and 
then  reunite  parents  and  children.  We  suggest  you 
follow  our  outline  as  much  as  possible.  Before 
beginning,  you  may  wish  to  again  review  The 
Facilitators  Guide— Section  1 . 
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Responsible  Steps  toward  Violence  Prevention 
children's  "things  to  remember" 

(14  STEPS) 


/.    I  Am  A  Valuable  Person 
I  Bring  Gifts  to  the  World 

2.  It  is  OK  to  Feel  Angry 

How  I  Express  Anger  is  What  Counts 

3.  It  is  OK  to  Feel  Afraid 

I  Need  to  Have  a  Safety  Plan 

4.  I  Am  Responsible  for  How  I  Behave 

I  Am  Not  Responsible  for  How  My  Parents  Behave 

5.  Disagreement  is  a  Normal  Part  of  Life 
Hitting  is  Not  OK  When  I  Argue 

6.  I  Am  Not  Alone;  Other  People  Want  To  Help  Me 

7.  All  Families  Are  Not  The  Same 

S.     Violence  at  Home  is  Never  OK 

The  Violence  of  Other  People  is  Not  My  Fault 

9.  My  Body  is  Private 

I  Have  the  Right  to  Protect  Myself 

10.  I  Will  Worry  Less  if  I  Trust  People  Who  Can  Help 

11.  Conflict  Does  Not  Have  to  Be  Bad 
How  I  React  to  Conflict  is  Wltat  Counts 

12.  Conflict  can  Occur  in  Many  Areas 

I  Can  Be  Prepared  to  Deal  with  Conflict 

13.  I  Can  Learn  To  Be  Safe  When  Conflict  Happens 

14.  Good  Friends  Are  Good  For  Me 
My  Family  Needs  Friends,  Too 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #1 

Session  1  of  14 

(10 -20  minutes) 


GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

/.    I  Am  A  Valuable  Person 
I  Bring  Gifts  to  the  World 


*  Hold  up  page  1  ofThings  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  1  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 


Tell  the  children  why  you  are  a  valuable  (or  "special"  depending  on  age  group)  person.  Describe 
your  strengths  in  terms  the  children  will  understand;  e.g.,  "I  am  valuable  because  I  really  like 
kids,  because  I'm  kind  to  my  cat  and  I  feed  her  and  pet  her  everyday-what  would  she  do  without 
me?"  etc. 


Point  out  that  every  single  one  of  the  children  here  is  a  valuable  person.  Describe  something 
positive  you  see  in  each  child.  "Johnnie,  I  can  see  that  you  are  really  good  at  coloring;  Mary,  you 
speak  up  and  say  what  you  are  thinking;  Joey,  you  are  very  friendly  to  everyone,"  etc.  Go 
around  the  room  and  be  sure  not  to  leave  anyone  out. 


Have  the  children  fill  out  the  gift  boxes  on  page  1  with  things  that  they  like  about  themselves. 
Help  them  if  they  can't  think  of  things,  which  can  be  physical  attributes  as  well  as  behavioral 
qualities  (e.g.,  pretty  blue  eyes,  good  listening  skills,  good  coloring  skills,  sense  of  humor,  kind 
smile,  etc.) 


Collect  the  folders. 


NBC 


Things 
To  Remember 
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My  Name  is 


I  Am 
A  Valuable  Person 


I  Bring  Gifts 
to  the  World 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  1  of  14 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY  I  AM 

(20  -  40  minutes) 

LEVEL:  The  Children 

PURPOSE:  To  provide  children  with  the  opportunity  to  describe  themselves  and  to  share  it  with 

others. 

MATERIALS:        A  copy  of  the  "This  Is  The  Way  I  Am"  for  each  child. 

ACTIVITY:  One  facilitator  should  help  younger  children  complete  the  survey  by  reading  the 

questions  using  age  appropriate  language  and  writing  down  the  children's  responses. 
Then  discussion  among  the  younger  children  should  be  lead  by  the  facilitator. 

Older  children  can  complete  the  survey  on  their  own.  After  each  child  has 
completed  the  survey,  divide  the  group  into  small  groups  of  45,  appoint  a  leader  and 
ask  them  to  share  those  items  they  feel  comfortable  in  sharing  with  others.  After 
each  group  member  has  shared  some  of  his/her  self-appraisal  items,  ask  the  other 
group  members  to  mention  qualities  they  like  or  things  they  learned  about  the  sharer, 
or  to  add  positive  comments  and  perceptions  about  the  sharer  which  the  sharer  did 
not  include. 

CLOSURE:  Close  the  activity  with  the  following  questions  for  group  discussion: 

a.  How  did  you  feel  about  sharing  your  answers? 

b.  What  were  the  things  you  noticed  about  your  answers? 

c.  What  do  the  answers  tell  you  about  yourself? 

d.  How  did  you  feel  as  you  gave  and  received  comments  in  your  small  group? 

e.  What  were  the  most  important  things  you  learned  about  yourself  and  your  group 
members? 


FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that 
have  come  up  during  the  session. 
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"THIS  IS  THE  WAY  I  AM" 

For  each  of  the  statements,  choose  the  answer  which  best  describes  what  you  think  about  the 
statement. 

T  =True       ST  =  Sort  of  True    F  =  False 

1 . I  am  a  good  listener. 

2. I  am  patient  with  other  people. 

3. I  can't  control  my  anger. 

4. I  trust  most  people. 

5. I  get  along  well  with  children  my  age. 

6. Hitting  someone  to  get  what  I  want  works  for  me. 

7. I  can  work  well  alone  when  I  need  to. 

8. I  solve  my  problems  without  violence. 

9. I  finish  the  things  that  1  start. 

10. I  enjoy  solving  problems. 

1 1 . I  can  accept  criticism  from  others. 

12. I  care  about  how  I  look. 

13. I  am  curious  about  what  other  people  think  of  me. 

14. I  am  a  leader. 

15. I  have  hope  for  my  future. 

16. I  get  along  well  with  adults. 

1 6. I  am  happy  with  my  looks. 

18. I  believe  my  family  can  be  free  of  violence. 

19. I  think  people  who  are  different  than  me  are  OK. 

20. I  like  myself. 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #2 

Session  2  of  14 

(10  -  20  minutes) 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 


2.    It  is  OK  to  Feel  Angry 

Howl  Express  Anger  is  What  Counts 


*  Hold  up  page  2  of  "Things  to  Remember"  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  2  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 

*  Ask  the  children  if  they  can  tell  you  what  makes  them  mad.  Reinforce  that  it  is  OK  to  feel  mad- 
even  about  their  parents  fighting. 

*  Ask  the  children  what  they  do  when  they  get  mad. 

Praise  appropriate  behavior  and  discourage  inappropriate  behavior. 

*  Have  the  children  write  a  list  on  page  2  of  some  "Good  Things  to  Do  When  I  Get  Mad." 

*  Collect  the  folders 
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My  Name  is 


It  is  OK 
to  Feel  Angry 


How  I  Express  Anger 
is  What  Counts 


Some  Good  Things  I  Can  Do 
When  I  Get  Mad: 


l._ 
2. 

3-_ 
4._ 

5.. 

6. 
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LEVEL: 


RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  2  of  14 
MYJOURNAL' 
(20  -  40  minutes) 

The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  help  participants  recognize  their  responses  to  violent  behavior.  Two 

sessions  are  needed  to  complete  this  activity. 

MATERIALS:     Between  the  two  sessions,  children  will  need  to  carry  a  pencil  and  a  copy  of 
My  Journal  to  chart  their  responses  to  violent  behavior. 

ACTIVITY:         In  groups,  have  children  discuss  various  situations  they  remember  that 

included  violence.  Situations  do  not  have  to  be  limited  to  those  at  home.  For 
example,  you  might  suggest  they  think  about  school,  playground,  or  television 
scenarios. 

Help  the  children  discuss  WHEN,  WHERE,  WHO  WAS  INVOLVED, 
HOW  THEY  FELT,  and  WHAT  THEY  DID  in  the  situations  they 
describe. 


At  the  end  of  the  session,  distribute  copies  of  My  Journal  to  each  child  with 
instructions  to  carry  the  journal  and  a  pencil  with  them  and  to  write  in  it  when 
they  see  violence.  Let  them  know  that  they  need  to  bring  the  journal  with 
them  next  week  for  the  discussion  and  you  will  give  them  another  copy  to  take 
home. 

CLOSURE:  Let  the  children  know  that  their  copy  of  the  journal  belongs  to  them  and  no 

one  else.  They  do  not  have  to  let  anyone  else  see  it  if  they  don't  want  to. 
Remind  them  to  be  sure  and  bring  the  journals  back  with  them  next  week. 

FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board 
games,  playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to 
meet  needs  that  have  come  up  during  the  session. 


'Adapted  from  Studer,  J.  R.  (1997).  Annoyance  Journal,  in  Wittmer,  J.,  Thompson,  D.,  & 
Loesch,  L.  Classroom  Guidance  Activities:  A  Sourcebook  for  Elementary  School  Counselors. 
Minneapolis,  MN:  Educational  Media  Corporation. 
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MY  JOURNAL 

MY  NAME 

Date 

THIS  JOURNAL  IS  FOR  ME  TO  WRITE  ABOUT  VIOLENCE  THAT  I  SAW. 
HOW  I  REMEMBER  WHAT  HAPPENED:    Put  an  X  in  your  answer. 
WHEN  did  it  happen? 

Morning  Afternoon  Night 

WHERE  did  it  happen?  (It  is  OK  to  X  more  than  one  answer) 

At  Home  At  School  With  a  Friend 

When  Shopping      At  a  Job 

Somewhere  else: 


WHAT  happened?  (Put  an  X  next  to  the  answer.  It  is  OK  to  pick  more  than  one  answer,  but  you  don't 
have  to.) 


Somebody  hit  me 

Somebody  hit  another  person 

I  hit  somebody 

Somebody  took  something  of  mine 

Somebody  was  doing  something  I  didn't  like 

I  did  something  wrong 

Somebody  started  a  fight  with  me 

My  dad  and  mom  had  a  fight 

My  dad  hit  my  mom 

My  mom  hit  my  dad 

Something  Else . 
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Here's  what  happened: 


WHO  was  involved?    (It's  OK  to  X  more  than  one) 

Another  student     A  parent 

Another  adult     My  brother 

Someone  else 


. A  teacher 
_  My  sister 


.  Upset 


HOW  did  you  feel?     (It's  OK  to  X  more  than  one) 

Mad  Sad  

Happy     My  legs  were  shaking 

I  had  trouble  talking      My  hands  were  sweaty 

My  fists  were  clenched 


Nervous 


WHAT  did  you  do?    (It's  OK  to  X  more  than  one) 

Hit  Somebody  Told  Someone 

Ignored  It  Yelled  

Walked  Away  Someone  had  to  hold  me  back 

Talked  about  it       Broke  something 

WHAT  could  you  have  done  differently? 


.  Ran  Away 


Cried 


Can  you  describe  another  situation  about  violence  that  you  remember?  Is  there  anything  you  could 
have  done  differently? 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #3 

Session  3  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10 -20  minutes) 


3.    It  is  OK  to  Feel  Afraid 

I  Need  to  Have  a  Safety  Plan 


*  Hold  up  page  3  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  3  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 


*     Ask  the  children  if  they  can  tell  you  what  makes  them  feel  afraid.  Reinforce  that  it  is  OK  to  feel 
afraid— even  when  their  parents  are  fighting. 


Ask  the  children  what  they  do  when  they  feel  afraid.  Praise  appropriate  behavior  and  discourage 
inappropriate  behavior. 


*     Collect  the  folders. 


*     Have  the  children  continue/review  their  "My  Journal"  activity  from  last  week;  then  complete 
the  "My  Safety  Plan"  activity  provided  in  this  week's  materials. 


My  Name  is 
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It  is  OK 
to  Feel  Afraid 


I  Need  to  Have  a  Safety  Plan 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  3  of  14 

MY  SAFETY  PLAN 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEL: 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  help  participants  learn  to  respond  to  acts  of  violence  in  ways  that  will  increase 

personal  safety. 

MATERIALS:        One  copy  of  My  Safety  Plan  for  each  child,  pencils,  crayons. 

ACTIVITY:  Have  the  children  recite  incidents  when  they  felt  unsafe.  You  may  want  to 

encourage  them  to  discuss  TV  shows  or  other  situations  if  they  have  difficulty 
recounting  personal  information,  or  you  may  want  to  recite  a  situation  appropriate  to 
their  age  level.  Another  idea  would  be  to  have  them  discuss  information  from  their 
journals. 

Provide  copies  of  My  Safety  Plan  and  have  the  children  work  on  them  individually. 
Depending  on  the  size  of  the  group,  you  may  want  to  visit  each  child  individually  as 
they  work  and  discuss  what  they  are  doing  and/or  you  can  discuss  the  plans  as  a 
group. 

Then  create  a  situation  that  might  occur  at  school  or  when  playing  with  others  in 
which  safety  is  a  factor.  Have  them  recite  what  they  would  do  based  on  their 
completed  My  Safety  Plan. 

CLOSURE:  If  it  is  possible  to  copy  the  children's  safety  plans  on  a  copy  machine,  do  so  before 

the  children  leave  the  session.  Then  provide  each  child  with  a  copy  of  their  safety 
plan  to  take  home  and  one  to  put  in  their  folders,  which  facilitators  keep  for 
reference  until  the  final  session.  If  copying  the  safety  plans  is  not  possible,  keep 
them  and  let  the  children  know  you  will  return  them  next  week  and  put  a  copy  in 
their  folders. 

FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 


Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that 
have  come  up  during  the  session. 


My  Name . 


My  Address  _ 


My  Phone  Number  _ 

My  Mom's  Name 

My  Dad's  Name 


My  brothers  &  sisters  names  _ 
I  can  be  safe  at  home  by 
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MY  SAFETY  PLAN 


I  can  be  safe  at  school  by 


People  I  Can  Call  For  Help: 

Name 

Name 

Name 


Places  I  Can  Go  For  Help: 

Name 


How  to  get  there  from  home 


Phone 
Phone . 
Phone 


Address 


Name 


How  to  get  there  from  home 


Address 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #4 

Session  4  of  14 
(10 -20  minutes) 


4.    I  Am  Responsible  for  How  I  Behave 

I  Am  Not  Responsible  for  How  My  Parents  Behave 


*  Return  the  copies  to  the  children  of  the  safety  plans  that  you  collected  and  copies  of  last  week. 

*  Hold  up  page  4  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  4  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 


Explain  what  "responsible"  means:  able  to  choose  for  yourself  what  is  right  and  wrong.  Provide 
examples  (e.g.,  If  your  mom  tells  you  to  stay  inside,  but  you  go  outside  anyway,  you  know  what 
is  right  to  do  (stay  inside),  but  you  do  what  is  wrong  anyway  (go  outside).  You  are  responsible 
for  how  you  behave.  If  your  friend  says,  "Let's  steal  this  candy"  and  you  say,  "No,  I'm  not  going 
to."  You  know  what  is  right  (not  stealing)  and  what  is  wrong  (stealing).  You  are  responsible  for 
your  behavior. 


Ask  the  children  to  tell  you  what  behaviors  they  are  responsible  for  (e.g.,  going  to  bed  on  time, 
cleaning  their  room,  eating  all  their  dinner,  etc.).  Point  out  that  they  are  responsible  for  how  they 
behave— they  can  choose  what  is  right  and  wrong. 


Point  out  that  they  are  NOT  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  their  parents.  When  mom  and  dad 
fight,  it  is  not  their  fault.  Children  are  not  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  their  parents.  Parents 
are  responsible  for  their  own  behavior. 

Collect  the  folders. 


My  Name  is 
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I  am  Responsible  for 
How  I  Behave 


I  am  NOT  Responsible 
for  How  My  Parents  Behave 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 


Session  4  of  14 
SELF  CONTROL 
(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEL: 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  learn  that  certain  statements  and  phrases  are  "cop-outs"  and  how  we  use  them  to 

place  the  responsibility  for  our  own  actions  on  others. 

MATERIALS:        Hand  out  "Self  Control  is  Up  to  Me"  for  each  participant. 

ACTIVITY:  You  might  begin  by  saying:  "Most  of  us  have,  though  we  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  key 

phrases  that  we  use  to  give  responsibility  to  others  for  what  has  actually  happened 
to  us;  to  blame  others  for  our  actions  (i.e..  It  is  not  my  fault;  It  doesn't  matter 
anyway.  Can  any  of  you  think  of  one?  How  can  we  tell  if  our  statements  are  cop-out 
phrases?"  (They  are  not  responsible  statements,  begin  with  "You,"  etc.,  blame 
others).  Let's  take  a  few  examples  of  cop-out  phrases  and  see  if  we  can  change  them 
into  responsible  statements. " 

EXAMPLES  CHANGE  TO 


1.    It  broke. 


2.  I  can't  do  it. 


3.  It  got  lost. 

4.  I  can't  get  up  on 
school  mornings. 

5.  I  can't  take  out  the 
garbage  now. 


1 .  I  broke  it.  (Things  seldom  break  by  themselves;  there  is  no  magic  in 
it.) 

2.  I  won't  do  it.  (There  is  almost  nothing  you  can't  do;  you  just  choose 
not  to  do  it.) 

3.  I  lost  it.  (There  is  no  "it"  that  lost  anything;  some  person  lost  it.) 

4.  In  the  past,  I  haven't  chosen  to  get  up  on  school  mornings. 


I  don't  want  to  take  the  garbage  out  now.  (Unless  you  are 
disabled,  your  body  can  in  fact  take  out  the  garbage.) 


Next,  ask  each  participant  to  think  of  three  cop-out  phrases  she/he  has  used  recently.  They  can  refer  to 
the  list  in  the  previous  activity  if  they  need  help.  Tell  participants  to  write  three  of  their  cop-out  phrases 
on  a  piece  of  paper.    After  each  cop-out  phrase,  the  participant  should  rewrite  the  phrase  to  reflect  a 
responsible  position.  You  might  walk  around  the  classroom  and  help  participants  who  may  be  having 
difficulty  with  this  activity. 

Take  a  few  minutes  to  share  some  of  the  participants'  cop-outs  and  how  they  changed  them  to 
responsible  statements.  Then  say,  "Using  responsible  phrases  allows  you  to  have  control  over  your  life. 
When  you  use  a  cop-out  phrase  you  give  someone  or  something  else  control  of  the  situation.  Now,  on  the 
handout,  "Self  Control  is  Up  to  Me,  "finish  the  statements  with  responsible  phrases  which  keep  you  in 
control  of  the  situation. " 
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Next,  have  the  participants  share  some  of  their  statements.  Then  begin  to  talk  about  how  they  need  to 
also  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  occur  because  of  the  behavior  they  choose  as  self-control. 
Example:   1)  If  a  participant  completed  number  1  with  "I  would  hit  him  in  the  face,"  then  he  would  have 
to  be  responsible  and  face  the  consequences  of  going  to  the  dean  or  school  principal  and  maybe  losing  a 
friend.  2)  If  a  participant  answered  number  6  with  "I  make  an  ugly  face  and  pretend  like  I'm  not 
listening,"  then  he/she  would  have  to  be  responsible  and  face  the  consequences  of  angering  the  adult 
who  is  doing  the  disciplining  and  bringing  worse  consequences  on  him  or  herself. 

CLOSURE:  You  might  close  by  stating:    "What  is  one  thing  you  learned  today  (allow  several 

participants  to  answer)?  How  can  the  ideas  we  discussed  today  help  to  bring  up 
your  school  grades?  How  can  it  help  the  relationships  with  your  friends?  Your 
parents?  Choose  to  use  self-control  this  week  and  be  aware  of  what  your  choices 


FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that 
have  come  up  during  the  session. 
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SELF-CONTROL  IS  UP  TO  ME 


NAME 


Complete  the  following  statements: 

1 .  When  I  get  angry  at  my  friend,  I . 

2.  When  I  am  picked  on,  I 


3.    When  I  make  a  mistake  on  a  homework  assignment,  I . 


4.  When  I  can't  have  my  way,  I  _ 

5.  When  I'm  bored,  I 


6.    When  I  am  disciplined,  I . 


7.    When  I  am  nervous,  I 


8.    When  I  find  a  school  assignment  to  be  difficult,  I  _ 


9.    When  my  parents  won't  listen  to  me,  I . 


10.  When  one  of  my  schoolmates  is  mean  to  me,  I 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #5 

Session  5  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10 -20  minutes) 


Disagreement  is  a  Normal  Pari  of  Life 
Hitting  is  Not  OK  When  I  Argue 


Hold  up  page  5  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

Distribute  page  5  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 

Ask  the  children  to  describe  a  disagreement.  Provide  examples  if  they  do  not  (e.g.,  when  two 
children  want  to  play  with  the  same  toy,  but  cannot  agree  who  gets  it  first;  when  two  children  are 
going  to  the  movies  together,  but  one  child  wants  to  see  one  movie  and  the  other  wants  to  see  a 
different  movie,  etc.) .  Allow  them  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  their  parents  disagreements  if 
that's  what  they  bring  up. 

Talk  about  appropriate  and  inappropriate  responses  to  examples  the  children  (and/or  you) 
provided.  Stress  that  hitting  is  NOT  OK.  Ask  the  children  to  help  you  come  up  with  ways  it  is 
OK  to  respond. 

Collect  the  folders. 
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My  Name  is 


Disagreement  is  a  Normal  Part  of  Life 


Hitting  is  NOT  OK  When  I  Argue 
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LEVEL: 


RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  5  of  14 

CONFLICT  MAN  A  CEMENT  STRA  TEGIES" 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


The  Children 


PURPOSE: 


To  explore  several  different  ways  to  manage  or  solve  a  conflict  with  another 
individual. 


MATERIALS:        10  large  slips  of  paper  each  with  one  of  the  conflict  management  strategies  listed 
below  and  defined.  BE  SURE  TO  ADJUST  THE  LANGUAGE  TO  BE 
APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  AGE  GROUP  YOU  ARE  WORKING  WITH. 

ACTIVITY  I:         You  might  say,  "We  are  going  to  explore  10  things  we  can  do  when  we  face  a 

conflict.  Describe  each  of  the  10  conflict  management  strategies  below,  USING 
EXAMPLES  APPROPRIATE  TO  THE  AGE  LEVEL  of  the  group  with  which  you 
are  working.    Suggestions  for  younger  children  are  in  parentheses. 

CONFLICT  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES: 


Sharing-the  individuals  decide  to  share  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Taking  turns-one  individual  goes  first  and  the  other  second. 

Chance-a  technique  such  as  flipping  a  coin  is  used  to  decide  the  outcome  of  a  conflict. 

Humor  (when  something  is  funny)~the  angry  feelings  associated  with  conflict  are  diffused  in 

some  humorous  and  constructive  way. 

Distracting  (doing  something  else)--calling  attention  to  something  else  as  a  way  of  diffusing 

the  conflict. 

Apologizing-saying  you  are  sorry  without  necessarily  saying  you  are  wrong 

Getting  Help-seeking  consultation  or  help  when  the  issue  is  too  complex  or  heavy  to  handle. 

Postponing  (doing  it  later)-individuals  agree  to  wait  for  a  more  appropriate  time  to  handle  the 

situation. 

Leaving-moving  away  from  a  situation  which  cannot  be  dealt  with. 

Talking  it  out-individuals  talk  about  their  position  in  the  conflict  and  discuss  what  might  be 

done  about  it.  Both  parties  may  give  up  something  to  resolve  the  conflict. 


ACTIVITY  II:        Spread  three  of  the  slips  of  paper  out  on  a  table  or  post  on  bulletin  board  for  all  the 
children  to  see.  Tell  the  children  that  the  two  of  you  (facilitators)  will  now  "act  out" 
a  conflict  and  use  one  of  three  things/strategies  to  end/resolve  the  conflict.  Tell  the 


'Adapted  from  Wittmer,  J.,  &  Thompson,  D.  (1995).  Large  Group  Guidance  Activities:  AK- 
12  Sourcebook.  Minneapolis,  MN:  Educational  Media  Corporation. 
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children  they  will  need  to  decide  which  of  the  three  things  you  are  using  to 
stop/resolve  the  conflict.  After  the  role  play,  ask  the  children  which  strategy  you 
have  used.  Discuss.  OR  you  can  decide  to  let  the  children  know  which  strategy  you 
are  acting  out.  Then  discuss  the  role  play.  Continue  this  activity  until  all 
1 0  strategies  have  been  discussed. 


ALTERNATIVE 
ACTIVITY  II: 


Divide  the  class  into  small  groups.  Give  each  group  equal  numbers  of  the  conflict 
management  strategies.  Ask  each  group  to  devise  a  short  skit  which  has  a  conflict 
that  is  solved  by  the  strategy  on  their  slip  of  paper.  Then  ask  each  group  to  come  up 
front  and  perform  their  skit  while  the  rest  of  the  groups  try  to  guess  which  strategy 
they  were  depicting.  (If  possible,  video  the  skits  and  then  play  them  back  to 
facilitate  the  guessing  and  for  further  discussion). 


It  is  also  possible  to  use  a  combination  of  Activity  II  and  Alternative  Activity  II. 
Facilitators  should  adjust  the  activity  as  appropriate  to  the  age  level  of  the  children. 


CLOSURE: 


Do  a  go-around  letting  each  person  complete  the  statement: 
today  that ." 


I  learned  or  relearned 


FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that 
have  come  up  during  the  session. 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #6 

Session  6  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10 -20  minutes) 

I  Am  Not  Alone 

Other  People  Want  To  Help  Me 

*  Hold  up  page  6  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  6  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 


Ask  the  children  to  describe  a  time  when  they  were  alone.  (You  provide  examples  if  they  don't.) 
Summarize  responses  and  point  out  that  they  are  not  alone  now.  Explain  that  even  during  times 
when  they  feel  all  alone,  there  are  people  who  want  to  help. 


Have  the  children  make  a  list  (in  the  space  provided  on  page  6  of  Things  to  Remember)  of 
people  who  want  to  help.  Have  them  describe  parents,  friends,  neighbors,  other  children,  etc. 
Help  them  write  these  names  down,  if  necessary.  Also  include  RSVP  personnel  as  well  as  other 
appropriate  agencies  like  crisis  center,  police,  fire  dept.,  etc. 


Collect  the  folders. 
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My  Name  is 


I  am  Not  Alone 


Other  People  Want 
to  Help  Me 


Some  People  Who  Want  to  Help  Me: 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  6  of  14 

MY  DINNER  TABLE" 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEL: 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  describe  what  life  is  like  at  home  and  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it  freely. 

MATERIALS:        A  blank  sheet  of  paper  for  each  child. 
ACTIVITY:  Provide  the  children  with  the  following  instructions: 

1 .  On  the  sheet  of  paper  draw  the  shape  of  the  dinner  table  at  your  house.  (Allow 
for  individual  situations;  that  is,  some  children  may  eat  on  TV  tables  in  front  of 
TV,  separate  from  when/where  their  parents  eat. 

2.  Draw  your  family  members  around  the  dinner  table  in  their  usual  places.  Label 
the  drawings  with  their  names,  including  yourself. 

3.  Write  down  words  that  describe  what  happens  at  dinner  time,  and  write  words 
that  parents  say  to  you  at  dinner  time  (like,  "sit  up  straight"  or  "you're  stupid"  or 
"I'm  proud  of  you."). 

4.  Near  each  family  member,  write  two  things  that  describe  them  (e.g.,  Janet- 
baby,  spoiled;  Dad— angry,  strong;  etc.). 

5.  Write  down  some  family  rules  if  you  have  some  at  your  house  (e.g.,  pick  up 
clothes,  keep  room  clean,  etc.). 

6.  Ask  the  children  if  any  arguing  has  ever  occurred  at  dinner  time.  Have  them 
draw  what  happened  or  if  they  volunteer,  let  them  talk  about  it. 

7.  Ask  the  children  if  any  violence  has  ever  occurred  at  dinner  time.  Have  them 
draw  what  happened  or  if  they  volunteer,  let  them  talk  about  it. 

CLOSURE:  Have  the  children  share  their  drawings  and  discuss  any  part  they  would  like  to 

discuss.  Facilitators  should  point  out  "No  matter  what  your  life  is  like  at  home,  you 
are  always  a  valuable  person.  For  next  week,  think  about  what  the  perfect  family 
would  be  like.   We  will  talk  about  that  next  week. " 

FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that 
have  come  up  during  the  session. 


Adapted  from  Trotzer,  J.  (1997).  Treatine  Violence  and  Conflict  in  Families.  ACA  Professional 
Development  Workshop  Outline  (typed  paper),  Alexandria,  VA. 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #7 

Session  7  of  14 
GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10-20  minutes) 
7.    All  Families  Are  Not  The  Same 

*  Hold  up  page  7  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statement  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  7  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 

*  Explain  that  all  families  are  not  the  same,  some  have  a  mom  and  dad  and  children;  others  have  a 
mom  and  children,  but  no  dad  at  home;  others  have  a  dad  and  children,  but  no  mom  at  home;  still 
others  have  two  moms  with  both  their  children;  some  have  mom  and  boyfriend;  or  dad  and 
girlfriend. 

*  Ask  the  children  to  write  down  (on  page  7)  the  names  of  the  people  in  their  family. 

*  Ask  them:    Who  makes  dinner? 

Who  goes  to  work? 
Who  cleans  the  house? 
Who  takes  care  of  the  children? 
Who  pays  the  bills? 

*  Point  out  that  not  all  families  do  things  the  same  way.  In  fact,  in  some  families,  dad  may  make 
dinner  and  mom  may  work;  mom  may  pay  the  bills  and  dad  may  clean  the  house,  etc. 

*  Point  out  the  ways  that  each  child's  family  is  different  in  some  way  from  the  other  children's 
families. 

*  Note:  the  children  may  respond  with  comments  about  violent  reactions  by  family  members  due 
to  someone  not  fulfilling  their  expected  role  (e.g.,  "my  mom  didn't  make  dinner  so  dad  punched 
her,"  etc.).  Help  the  children  see  that  there  is  NO  excuse  for  violent  behavior. 


Collect  the  folders. 
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My  Name  is 


All  Families 
Are  Not  the  Same 


People  in  My  Family: 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  7  of  14 

MY  DREAM  FAMIL  T 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEL: 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  empower  children  about  their  current  family  life  and  give  them  hope  for  the  future. 

MATERIALS:        A  blank  sheet  of  paper  for  each  child. 
ACTIVITY:  Provide  the  children  with  the  following  instructions: 

1 .  Last  week  when  you  were  here,  you  drew  the  dinner  table  at  your  house  and  we 
had  a  chance  to  talk  about  it.  Now  let's  think  about  what  the  "perfect"  family 
would  be  like.  Would  it  be  different  than  yours?  Or  the  same?  What  would  be 
different?  What  would  be  the  same? 

2.  Draw  the  perfect  family  around  the  perfect  dinner  table.  Label  the  drawings,  (e.g., 
"me,"  "my  wife"  or  "my  husband,"  "our  child(ren),"  "grandma,"  "grandpa,"  etc.). 

3.  Write  down  what  would  be  the  same  as  your  family  now  (same  mom  and  dad? 
same  brothers/sisters?  same  house?). 

4.  Write  down  what  would  be  different  than  your  family  now  (no  fighting?  new 
house?  new  friends?  etc.). 

5.  Write  down  things  you  wish  your  parents  would  say  to  you  ("I  love  you,"  "Here's 
some  money,"  etc.). 

6.  Write  down  things  you  wish  your  parents  would  stop  saying  to  you  ("You're 
stupid,"  "Go  to  bed,"  etc.). 

CLOSURE:  Have  the  children  share  their  drawings  and  discuss  any  part  of  what  they  wrote  that 

they  would  like  to  discuss.    Facilitator  should  point  out  that  "no  two  families  are 
alike.  And  no  family  is  perfect.  Every  family  has  good  and  bad  things  that  happen.  It 
is  possible  for  your  family  to  be  better  than  it  is  right  now.  That's  why  you  and  your 
parents  are  attending  this  program. 

FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that  have 
come  up  during  the  session. 


'Adapted  from  Trotzer,  J.  (1997).  Treating  Violence  and  Conflict  in  Families.  ACA 
Professional  Development  Workshop  Outline  (typed  paper),  Alexandria,  VA. 
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THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #8 

Session  8  of  14 
GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10 -20  minutes) 


S.     Violence  at  Home  is  Never  OK 

The  Violence  of  Other  People  is  Not  My  Fault 


*     Hold  up  page  8  of  "Things  to  Remember"  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 


*     Distribute  page  8  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 


*     Ask  the  children  if  they  can  tell  you  a  time  when  violence  is  OK.  Help  them  see  that  violence  at 
home  is  never  OK. 


Ask  the  children  to  describe  when  violence  is  their  fault.  Help  them  see  that  the  violence  of 
other  people  is  not  their  fault. 


Collect  the  folders. 
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My  Name  is 


Violence  is  Never  OK! 


The  Violence  of 

Other  People 

is  Not  My  Fault 


8 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

SESSION  8  OF  14 

THE  SELF-DISCLOSING  T-SHIRT 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEL: 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  help  children  to  self-disclose  about  themselves.  The 

structure  provides  a  similar  disclosing  method  for  each  participant,  thus  producing  a 
reassuring  and  identity  building  kind  of  experience. 

MATERIALS:        A  copy  of  a  hand  drawn  T-shirt  with  a  square  drawn  on  its  front  (divided  into  six 
equal  parts). 

ACTIVITY:  Ask  each  participant  to  draw  a  T-shirt  (or  have  copies  pre-drawn,  see  next  page 

below)  covering  most  of  a  piece  of  8  1/2  by  1 1  inch  unlined  paper.  Each  one  then 
draws  a  large  square  on  the  front  of  the  T-shirt  divided  into  six  parts,  beginning  with 
one  vertical  line  down  the  middle  and  two  horizontal  lines  drawn  equally  apart  in  the 
square.  As  soon  as  all  members  have  drawn  and  divided  their  T-shirt  square,  lead 
them  through  each  area  by  giving  the  following  directions: 

a.  In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  (box  1)  of  your  T-shirt  square  draw  a  symbol 
that  you  think  best  describes  the  feelings  in  your  home.  (Members  should  be 
given  ample  time  to  draw  a  symbol,  but  the  emphasis  is  not  on  their  artwork. 
The  symbol  only  needs  to  have  meaning  to  them  at  this  point.) 

b.  In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  (box  2)  draw  a  symbol  that  describes  the  last 
really  awful  thing  that  happened  at  home. 

c.  In  the  left  hand  middle  area  (box  3)  draw  a  symbol  that  describes  the  last 
really  great  thing  that  happened  at  home. 

d.  In  the  right  hand  middle  area  (box  4)  draw  a  symbol  showing  what  you  do 
when  you  get  mad. 

e.  In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  (box  5)  list  three  words  your  parents  use  to 
describe  you. 


f.     In  the  lower  right  hand  corner  (box  6)  draw  whatever  you  want  to  that 
describes  how  you  feel  about  being  here  in  this  program. 
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Next,  divide  the  participants  into  small  groups. 

You  may  use  the  results  in  several  ways;  for  example: 

1 .  One  member  may  begin  and  discuss  each  symbol  in  their  specific  square. 

2.  One  member  may  discuss  an  area  that  can  be  shared  with  the  other  members  of 
the  group.  Following  the  discussion,  another  person  shares  a  particular  symbol 
of  one's  own  choice. 

3.  In  a  go-around  process,  a  member  may  share  one  symbol  and  tell  about  it.  Or, 
that  person  might  share  which  one  was  the  easiest  to  think  about  and  the  one  that 
was  the  most  difficult  to  think  about. 

4.  You  may  ask  that  all  T-shirts  be  exposed  in  front  of  the  group  and  that  one 
member  select  one  that  is  interesting  or  appealing  and  then  asks  for  more 
information. 

5.  After  each  member  has  shared  one  or  two  symbols,  a  member  might  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  look  around  the  group  and  request  more  information  regarding  a 
particular  symbol.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  participant  be  pressed  to  reveal 
everything  put  on  the  T-shirt.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  T-shirt  could 
well  change  within  another  time  period,  for  example,  within  one  or  two  days  or 
within  the  next  half  hour.  Moreover,  a  person  may  have  decided  to  select  one  of 
several  choices  to  reveal  on  his/her  T-shirt.  This  may  lead  to  a  discussion  of 
why  the  member  selected  that  symbol  to  reveal  to  the  group  and  why  others  were 
omitted.  Several  participants  have  indicated  after  the  experience  that  they 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  change  a  symbol.  There  may  be  some  members  who 
risk  something  of  themselves,  yet  do  not  feel  comfortable  sharing  it  with  the 
group.  In  general,  it  is  best  for  participants  to  volunteer  to  share  what  they  have 
drawn. 

CLOSURE:  After  the  initial  self-disclosing  process,  encourage  all  members  to  look  for 

common  themes  that  seem  to  run  through  the  shared  symbols.  Lead  a  closing 
discussion  on  these  themes. 


NOTE: 


The  self-disclosing  T-shirt  is  only  a  vehicle  to  promote  the  process  of  self- 
disclosure.  It  should  not  become  an  end  in  itself.  The  directions  for  using 
symbols  may  be  altered  for  various  groups.  For  example,  you  might  ask 
participants  to  list  in  various  parts  of  the  T-shirt  the  following: 

•  The  most  embarrassing  moment  in  one's  life. 

•  What  they  think  they  will  be  like  as  parents. 

•  Something  that  might  be  expected  to  happen  to  a  person  within  the  next 
five  years. 

•  How  they  handle  conflict. 

•  A  favorite  or  least  favorite  television  program. 

•  A  unique  part  of  oneself  that  can  be  a  sustaining  force  throughout  life. 
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THE  SELF-DISCLOSING  T-SHIRT 


1.                                                      ]  2. 

3.                                                      J  4. 

! 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #9 

Session  9  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10 -20  minutes) 

9.    My  Body  is  Private 

I  Have  the  Right  to  Protect  Myself 

*  Hold  up  page  9  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  9  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 

*  Explain  that  their  bodies  are  private,  that  no  one  should  touch  them  if  they  don't  want  to  be 
touched. 

*  Using  the  figure  on  page  9,  point  to  (and  name)  places  where  safe  touches  occur  (e.g.,  arm,  hand, 
head,  fingers,  toes,  etc.).  Point  out  that  slapping,  punching,  kicking,  or  pinching  those  parts  is 
NOT  OK. 

*  Using  the  figure  on  page  9,  point  to  (and  name  'private  parts')  places  where  unsafe  touches  might 
occur.  Point  out  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  touch  their  private  parts  (except  in  circumstances 
where  parent  is  providing  care,  such  as  a  bath,  etc.). 

*  Watch  out  for  spontaneous  disclosure  by  the  children  in  regard  to  unwanted  touches  (either 
sexual  or  physical  abuse).  Do  not  overreact.  Thank  the  child  for  telling  and  ask  the  rest  if  any- 
thing similar  has  happened  to  them.  If  one  or  more  children  do  disclose,  provide  them  with  an- 
other body  diagram  and  have  Co-facilitator  separate  with  them  and  ask  them  to  draw  where  they 
were  touched  and  to  draw  what  happened.  Co-facilitator  should  reinforce  that  the  children  did 
the  right  thing  by  telling;  that  they  are  not  "bad,"  but  in  fact  they  are  very  brave  and  smart;  and 
that  if  (the  perpetrator)  gets  in  trouble  for  bad  touches,  it  is  not  the  child's  fault.  Co-facilitator 
should  deal  with  the  child's  concerns  resulting  from  disclosure  and  attempt  to  have  the  child 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  group  as  soon  as  possible.  Co-facilitator  keeps  the  drawings  and  consults 
with  other  team  members  to  decide  what  course  of  action  is  warranted. 

*  If  other  children  ask  where  some  are  going  (as  a  result  of  disclosure),  help  them  see  that  those 
children  are  doing  the  right  thing-they  have  the  right  to  protect  themselves,  just  like  the  rest  do. 
And  sometimes  protecting  yourself  means  talking  to  someone  who  can  help. 


My  Name  is 
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My  Body  is  Private 

I  Have  the  Right 
to  Protect  Myself 


9 


THIS  IS  ME: 


This  is  Me" 


LEVEL: 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  9  of  14 

I  HA  VE  THE  RIGHT  TO  PROTECT  MYSELF 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  help  children  know  and  demonstrate  ways  they  can  protect  themselves 

MATERIALS:        A  copy  of  "Ways  I  Can  Protect  Myself  for  each  child,  pencils. 


ACTIVITY: 


CLOSURE: 


Facilitators  should  have  a  discussion  with  the  children  that  can  help  them  think  what 
situations  would  require  them  to  protect  themselves.  In  order  to  generate  discussion, 
facilitators  may  ask  some  questions,  as  follows: 


1. 


Have  you  ever  been  scared?  (Ask  children  to  describe  a  time  when  they  have 

felt  scared.  If  they  have  trouble  speaking  up,  facilitators  should  briefly  describe 

a  time  from  their  own  childhoods  that  they  think  the  children  can  relate  to.) 

What  did  you  do? 

Did  anyone  help  you?  If  so,  what  did  they  do? 

What  made  you  feel  less  scared? 


If  the  children  describe  domestic  violence,  facilitators  should  be  alert  to  statements 
from  the  children  regarding  ways  they  got  involved  or  felt  responsible  for  it. 
Facilitators  should  encourage  appropriate  behavior  but  not  encourage  intervention  by 
the  children.  Instead,  stress  that  their  first  job  is  to  stay  safe  and  protect  themselves. 

Then  ask  children  to  complete  the  worksheet,  "Ways  I  Can  Protect  Myself." 
Facilitators  should  move  among  the  children  and  help  them  complete  the  worksheet 
specific  to  situations  that  the  children  have  described.  Facilitators  can  offer  ways 
children  can  protect  themselves,  such  as: 

a)  Say 'NO!' and  walkaway. 

b)  Tell  someone  who  can  help. 

c)  Go  to  a  "safe  zone"  (describe  what  the  yellow  signs  look  like  and  where  they 
can  find  them— convenience  stores,  etc.). 

d)  Keep  away  from  strangers. 

Review  ways  children  can  protect  themselves  in  dangerous  situations.  Encourage 
them  to  act  appropriately.  Collect  the  worksheets  and  insert  them  in  their  folders. 


FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that 
have  come  up  during  the  session. 
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My  Name  is 


WAYS  I  CAN  PROTECT  MYSELF 
Things  That  Scare  Me: 

f. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Ways  I  Can  Protect  Myself: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  --  #10 

Session  10  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10 -20  minutes) 

10.  I  Will  Worry  Less  if  I  Trust  People  Who  Can  Help 

*  Hold  up  page  10  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statement  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  1 0  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 


Ask  the  children  what  it  means  to  "worry"  (answer:  to  keep  thinking  about  something  a  lot). 
Describe  some  things  you  worry  about  (keep  it  simple  and  use  examples  where  the  help  of  others 
can  reduce  your  worry,  such  as,  "I  worry  about  my  mom  when  I  go  out  of  town.  I  worry  that  she 
will  be  by  herself  all  day.  But  then  I  call  my  friend  and  she  goes  to  visit.  Then  I  don't  worry  as 
much.") 


Ask  the  children  to  describe  some  things  they  worry  about.  If  they  hesitate,  ask,  "Do  you  worry 
about  your  mom?  your  dad?  your  sister,  brother?"  What  do  you  worry  about  when  you  think  of 
them?"  Watch  for  issues  surrounding  safety  of  family  members  due  to  threat  of  violence. 


Ask  the  children  to  name  people  who  can  help  them  with  (whatever  they  have  identified  as 
worrisome).  If  they  can't  think  of  anyone,  you  provide  some  suggestions. 


*  Have  the  children  list  (on  page  10)  people  who  can  help  with  specific  worries. 

*  Collect  the  folders. 
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10 


My  Name  is 


I  Will  Worry  Less 

if  I  Trust  People 

Who  Can  Help 


People  who  can  help: 

t.   

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  10  of  14 

THE  FAMILY  SHIELD 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEL:  The  Children 

PURPOSE:  To  help  the  children  see  that  they  have  people  in  their  lives  who  can  help  them,  as  well 

as  inner  resources  they  can  depend  on. 

MATERIALS:  The  Family  Shield  handout 

ACTIVITY:  Provide  each  child  with  a  "family  shield"  handout.  Let  them  know  that  you  want  them 

to  draw  something  in  each  box  on  the  shield,  but  that  how  well  they  draw  is  not  what 
the  activity  is  about.  Rather,  expressing  themselves  as  best  as  they  can  is  what  is 
important. 

READ  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  CHILDREN,  PAUSING  LONG  ENOUGH 
FOR  THEM  TO  COMPLETE  EACH  ASSIGNMENT  BEFORE  GOING  TO  THE 
NEXT  ONE.  Modify  your  language  and  space  assignments  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
age  group  and  situations,  according  to  what  you  think  would  be  most  relevant  to  your 
group. 

/.  In  space  #/,  draw  a  "gift"  you  would  like  to  give  a  friend  who  has  helped  you  or 
who  would  help  you  if  you  needed  it.  This  gift  can  be  something  physical  (like  a 
toy)  or  something  else  (like  a  hug). 

2.  In  space  U2,  draw  a  "gift "  a  friend  (or  brother  or  sister)  has  given  you  for  helping 
them. 

3.  In  space  #3,  pretend  you  have  a  magic  wand  and  that  you  can  change  one  thing 
about  yourself  if  you  could.  Draw  something  that  shows  the  thing  you  want  to 
have.  For  example,  if  you  would  like  to  have  more  courage,  you  might  draw  a 
tiger.  If  you  would  like  to  be  stronger,  draw  an  elephant.  If  you  would  like  to  be 
smarter,  draw  an  owl.  If  you  would  like  to  be  kinder,  draw  a  teddy  bear,  (etc.). 

4.  In  space  #4,  draw  something  that  makes  you  feel  safe.  If  being  at  school  makes 
you  feel  safe,  draw  the  school.  If  being  with  Mom  makes  you  feel  safe,  draw  Mom, 
(etc.). 

5.  In  space  #5,  write  five  words  that  you  would  like  members  of  your  family  to  use  to 
describe  you.  For  example,  funny,  nice,  responsible,  gentle,  strong,  honest,  kind, 
etc. 

CLOSURE:  Remind  the  children  that  they  each  have  people  who  can  help  them. 

FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that  have 
come  up  during  the  session. 
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THE  FAMILY  SHIELD 


1 
1.  |  2. 

3.  |  4. 

5. 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #11 

Session  11  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10  -  20  minutes) 


//.  Conflict  Does  Not  Have  to  Be  Bad 
How  I  React  to  Conflict  is  What  Counts 


*  Hold  up  page  1 1  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  1 1  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 


*  Ask  the  children  what  conflict  is.  Reflect  and  summarize  their  responses.  Include  your  own 
definition:  "like  a  disagreement,  only  it  lasts  longer  and  is  more  serious  because  people  get 
really  upset." 


Ask  them  if  they  have  ever  been  in  a  conflict.  Use  facilitative  skills  when  responding.  Provide 
examples  if  children  do  not  respond. 


Ask  the  children  what  they  did  during  the  conflict  or  what  they  would  do  (if  you  had  to  provide 
examples). 


*     Stress  that  how  they  react  to  conflict  is  what  is  important. 


*     Collect  folders. 
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11 


My  Name  is 


Conflict  Does  Not  Have  to  Be  Bad 


How  I  React 

to  Conflict 

is  What  Counts 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  11  of  14 

UNDERSTANDING  CONFLICT  -  PARTI 

(First  of  Three  Consecutive  Activities)* 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEE: 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  conflict  as  a  normal  part  of  life  and  something  that 

is  good  or  bad  depending  on  how  we  act  when  we  are  in  a  conflict  situation. 

MATERIALS:        Participants  will  need  paper  and  a  pencil  and  a  copy  of  two  handouts:  1 .  The 
Conflict  Tree  and  2.  Conflict  as  Good  or  Bad  (which  should  also  be  in 
transparency  form),  blank  transparencies,  and  overhead  markers. 

ACTIVITY:  Tell  the  group  that  you  are  going  to  talk  about  conflict  during  the  next  three  meet- 

ings and  that  conflict  is  something  we  all  deal  with  in  our  lives.  On  the  different 
parts  of  their  Conflict  Tree  handout,  ask  them  to  write  the  first  words  they  think  of 
when  they  think  of  "conflict."  Tell  them  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  that 
you  are  simply  interested  in  their  thoughts.  (Some  may  need  help  with  spelling  and 
if  they  have  no  idea  what  conflict  is,  a  role  play  or  a  story  can  spur  them  on.)  Give 
them  5  to  10  minutes.  Then,  have  them  share  with  the  class  the  different  ideas  that 
they  came  up  with  and  write  them  on  a  blank  overhead  or  chalkboard. 

Next,  on  their  Conflict  as  Good  or  Bad  handout  have  them  take  the  words  discussed 
about  conflict  and  put  the  positive  descriptions  in  the  good  column  and  negative  in 
the  bad  column.  After  they  have  taken  about  5  to  10  minutes  to  do  that,  you  as 
facilitator  can  discuss  this  with  them  using  one  color  marker  on  the  overhead  to 
circle  the  positive  words  or  parts  and  another  color  to  circle  the  negative  parts.  Point 
out  to  them  that  conflict  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad  but  simply  a  normal  part  of 
life.  Generally,  it  is  how  we  react  to  conflict  or  some  disagreement  that  ends  up 
making  conflict  either  a  good  or  bad  thing. 

Closure:  Provide  a  dictionary  definition  of  conflict  or  let  participants  come  up  with  their  own 

definition  based  on  the  discussion  and  either  write  it  on  a  blank  overhead  or  on  the 
chalkboard.  Remind  participants  that  conflict  is  not  bad,  it  is  part  of  life.  It  is 
important  that  we  realize  that  and  learn  ways  to  deal  with  conflict  in  a  good  or 
helpful  way. 


'These  three  activities  were  adapted  from  Lupton-Smith,  H.  (1997).  Understanding  Conflict,  in 
Wittmer,  J.,  Thompson,  D.,  &  Loesch,  L.  Classroom  Guidance  Activities:  A  Sourcebook  for 
Elementary  School  Counselors.  Minneapolis,  MN:  Educational  Media  Corporation. 
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THE  CONFLICT  TREE 


On  each  branch  of  the  tree,  write  a  word  that  comes  to  mind  when  you 
think  of  what  the  word  "conflict"  means. 
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Conflict  as  Good  or  Bad 


Conflict  as  Good  (Positive) 

Conflict  as  Bad  (Negative) 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #12 

Session  12  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10  -  20  minutes) 


12.  Conflict  Can  Occur  in  Many  Areas 
I  Can  Be  Prepared  to  Deal  With  Conflict 


*  Hold  up  page  12  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  12  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 

*  Describe  a  few  areas  in  which  conflict  can  occur  (e.g.,  things  we  want,  things  we  have) 


*     Present  a  scenarios  in  one  area  in  which  conflict  can  occur  (e.g.,  you  saw  a  friend  steal  some 
candy  from  your  book  bag;  the  first  time  you  saw  them,  you  warned  them  not  to  do  it  anymore; 
now,  you  saw  them  steal  candy  from  your  book  bag  again). 


*     Ask  the  children  to  help  deal  with  this  conflict. 


Praise  appropriate  responses;  provide  guidance  for  inappropriate  responses.  Summarize 
appropriate  ways  to  deal  with  conflict.  (Stay  calm,  don't  shout,  don't  hit,  talk  about  it,  "time- 
out," ask  someone  to  help,  etc.)  Have  the  children  write  them  down  on  page  12. 


*     Collect  the  folders. 
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My  Name  is 


Conflict  Can  Occur 
In  Many  Areas 


I  Can  Be  Prepared 
to  Deal  With  Conflict 


Good  ways  to  deal  with  conflict: 

f. 

2. 


4. 
5. 


12 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  12  of  14 

CAUSES  OF  CONFLICT 

(Second  of  Three  Consecutive  Activities) 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEL: 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  understand  that  there  are  different  reasons  for  conflict  and  to  become  aware  of 

the  types  of  conflict  we  deal  with  in  our  lives. 


MATERIALS:        A  transparency  titled  Causes  of  Conflict  and  handouts  on  different  types  of  conflict 
(school  conflicts,  conflict  with  friends,  with  parents,  etc.)  so  each  small  group  will 
have  one  to  write  on,  blank  transparencies  and  overhead  markers.  If  younger 
children  are  in  the  group,  have  one  facilitator  separate  with  them  and  discuss  the 
activity  at  age  appropriate  level. 

ACTIVITY:  Begin  by  summarizing  the  last  session  and  then  inform  them  that  now  that  we  have 

an  understanding  of  what  conflict  is  (you  may  have  to  review  in  detail)  we  want  to 
understand  why  conflict  happens  and  what  kinds  of  conflicts  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
our  own  daily  lives.  Ask  individuals  to  share  some  of  the  reasons  they  think  that 
conflict  and  sometimes  more  physical  conflict  like  fighting  occurs.  Why  do  people 
fight? 

Show  them  the  transparency  Causes  of  Conflict  and  state  that  many  conflicts  are 
started  for  the  following  reasons:  a  conflict  over  objects,  things,  or  possessions; 
conflict  over  opinions  or  beliefs;  and  conflict  over  needs  we  have.  Ask  them  to  give 
an  example  of  each  of  the  three  main  reasons. 

Next,  divide  the  participants  into  small  groups  of  4  or  5  and  give  each  one  of  them  a 
category  and  handout  such  as:  Family,  Home,  School,  Class,  Lunchroom, 
Playground,  After  School  Activities,  in  the  Neighborhood.  As  a  group  have  them 
list  on  their  handout  as  many  conflicts  that  go  in  their  category  that  they  can  think  of. 
(Example:  Family- You  and  your  brother  were  fighting  over  which  TV  show  to 
watch.)  Give  them  around  10  minutes  and  go  around  to  see  how  the  groups  are 
doing  .  Then,  have  them  report  to  the  entire  group  what  types  of  conflict  they  have 
come  up  with  and  how  they  acted.  If  the  results  of  the  way  they  acted  did  not  get 
them  what  they  wanted,  different  examples  can  be  explored  with  a  discussion  of 
alternative  ways  of  acting/behaving  if  the  situation  comes  up  again. 

CLOSURE:  Lead  a  review  on  what  was  discussed  and  ask  them  how  what  they  learned  today 

would  help  them  if  they  are  faced  with  a  conflict  or  are  about  to  get  in  a  fight  with 
someone. 
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Causes  of  Conflict 


*  Conflict  over  things,  objects,  possessions. 
"She  stole  my  pencil!" 


*  Conflict  over  opinions  or  the  way  one  believes. 
"You  don't  want  to  go  to  bed  at  9:00  on  a  school  night  but 
your  Mom  and  Dad  say  you  have  to.  " 


*  Conflict  over  needs  we  have. 

"I  want  to  play  basketball  with  them  at  recess  and  they 

won 't  let  me. " 
A  need  to  have  fun  and  be  part  of  the  group  and  game. 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #13 

Session  13  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10  -  20  minutes) 

13.  I  Can  Learn  How  to  Be  Safe  When  Conflict  Happens 

*  Hold  up  page  13  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  1 3  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 

*  Distribute  to  each  child  their  copy  of  the  Safety  Plan  that  they  created  earlier  in  the  program. 

*  Review  the  basics  of  safety  plan. 


*     Provide  scenario  of  violent  conflict  between  parents  and  ask  children  to  respond  based  on  what 
their  Safety  Plan  says  (e.g.,  "Suppose  your  mom  and  dad  start  shouting  really  loud  at  each  other; 
and  you  think  it's  going  to  get  worse.  What  should  you  do?"). 


*     Praise  appropriate  responses.  Provide  guidance  for  inappropriate  responses. 


*     Summarize  in  short  statements  that  children  can  write  down  on  page  1 3  (e.g.,  stay  calm,  call  a 
friend,  get  out  of  the  way,  etc.). 


*     Collect  the  folders  and  copies  of  Safety  Plan. 
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My  Name  is 


I  Can  Learn 

to  Be  Safe 

When  Conflict  Happens 


Things  I  Can  Do  to  Be  Safe: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


13 
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RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  13  of  14 

KNOWING  YOURSELF  IN  TIMES  OF  CONFLICT 

(Third  of  Three  Consecutive  Activities) 

(20  -  40  minutes) 


LEVEL: 


The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  understand  things  come  before  and  may  lead  to  a  more  intense  or  physical 

conflict.  To  enable  children  to  be  more  aware  of  their  own  trigger  points,  what  sets 
them  off. 


MATERIALS: 


"My  Conflict  Triggers"  handout  for  each  child,  blank  overhead  transparency,  and 
overhead  markers. 


ACTIVITY:  For  younger  children,  one  facilitator  can  help  them  to  complete  the  handout  by 

encouraging  to  draw  pictures  in  the  spaces  provided  and  then  tell  a  story  for  each 
picture  they  have  drawn.  The  facilitator  can  create  new  stories  that  help  the  children 
understand  feelings  and  how  to  deal  with  them  when  conflict  happens. 

ACTIVITY:  For  older  children,  tell  the  group  that  it  is  important  to  know  ourselves,  to  be  aware 

of  our  feelings  and  how  we  feel  physically  when  confronted  with  a  situation  that 
could  potentially  turn  into  a  fight.  Tell  them  that  our  feelings  are  messages  or 
"triggers"  that  we  can  be  aware  of.  If  we  are  aware  of  them,  they  give  us  a  signal 
that  we  can  to  do  something  else  before  reacting  physically  or  violently.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  know  what  sets  us  off  so  we  can  deal  with  conflict  or 
disagreement  in  a  calmer,  clear  manner.  Have  members  of  your  group  role  play  a 
conflict  (or  facilitator  can  recite  the  situation  while  group  members  listen). 

Role  play  example: 

Two  students  are  at  their  lockers  between  classes.  You  see  them  whispering  and 
looking  at  you.  It  has  been  one  of  those  days  where  nothing  has  gone  right  (you 
forgot  your  gym  clothes  and  made  a  Don  a  lest).  .  .  .  Eventually,  they  start 
playing,  pushing  each  other  around  and  eventually  knock  into  you,  pushing  your 
back  against  the  door  of  your  locker  that  was  sticking  out.  You  are  so  angry  for 
their  whispering  and  staring,  pushing  you,  and  knocking  you  into  the  locker 
which  hurt,  that  you  go  after  one  of  them  and  push  him.  He  starts  pushing  back 
and  then  you  are  at  it  until  a  teacher  comes  and  draws  you  two  apart. 

Lead  a  discussion  on  what  facts  or  actions  by  the  students  specifically  led  to  the 
pushing?  What  could  both  have  done  differently  to  stop  the  conflict  from  turning 
into  a  shoving  match? 

Give  each  participant  a  My  Conflict  Triggers  handout  and  divide  them  into  small 
groups  of  4  to  5.  Have  them  complete  each  handout  and  then  discuss  it  with  their 
groups 
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CLOSURE:  Summarize  and  process  the  small  group  activity  by  having  the  group  discuss  what 

things  may  make  a  conflict  worse  or  turn  it  into  a  physical  fight  (e.g.,  when  one  has 
had  a  bad  day,  if  one's  anger  is  too  strong  one  might  have  to  back  away  until  later, 
peer  pressure).  Ask  them  if  they  would  share  some  of  their  own  trigger  points,  those 
signals  that  tell  them  they  may  need  to  take  a  step  back  or  use  a  strategy  to  prevent 
themselves  from  getting  in  a  fight.  Finally,  talk  about  some  strategies  or  ways  to 
help  themselves  if  they  are  on  the  verge  of  getting  in  a  fight.  Summarize  by  saying 
it  is  important  to  know  what  sets  one  off  so  one  might  have  more  control  in  times  of 
conflict. 

FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 


Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that 
have  come  up  during  the  session. 
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My  Conflict  Triggers 


Name 


Things  that  people  say  that  make  me  want  to  fight: 


Things  that  people  do  that  make  me  want  to  fight: 


How  I  feel  when  people  say  or  do  things  that  make  me  want  to  fight: 


What  I  think  when  people  say  or  do  things  that  make  me  want  to  fight: 


What  I  can  do  to  prevent  a  fight: 
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RSVP  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER  -  #14 

Session  14  of  14 

GUIDE  FOR  FACILITATORS 

(10 -20  minutes) 


14.  Good  Friends  Are  Good  For  Me 
My  Family  Needs  Friends,  Too 


*  Hold  up  page  14  of  Things  to  Remember  and  read  the  statements  to  the  children. 

*  Distribute  page  14  to  the  children  and  have  them  insert  the  page  into  their  folders. 


Ask  the  children  what  a  good  friend  is.  Add  appropriate  characteristics  to  their  responses  if 
necessary  (e.g.,  loyal,  trustworthy,  safe,  fun,  etc.). 


Ask  the  children  to  think  of  a  good  friend  and  share  the  name  if  they  want  to.  Encourage  them  to 
think  of  peers,  and  also  teachers,  baby-sitters,  etc. 


*     Have  them  write  down  the  names  of  their  good  friends  on  page  14. 


*     Collect  the  folders. 
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My  Name  is 


Good  Friends 
Are  Good  For  Me 


My  Family 
Needs  Friends  Too 


Good  Friends: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


14 
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LEVEL: 


RSVP  WEEKLY  GROUP  ACTIVITY 

Session  14  of  14 

MAKING  AND  KEEPING  FRIENDS 

(20  -  40  minutes) 

The  Children 


PURPOSE:  To  learn  about  the  process  involved  in  making  and  keeping  same  age  friends  and  the 

need  for  the  family  to  have  friends  in  the  community. 

MATERIALS:        A  copy  of  the  "Friendship  Related  Quotes"  handout  for  each  participant. 

ACTIVITY:  Have  the  children  form  a  circle  which  includes  the  facilitator.  Begin  by  talking 

about  how  important  and  valuable  good  friends  can  be,  and  the  need  to  pick  friends 
wisely. 

Next,  facilitator(s)  conduct  a  discussion  on  the  following  questions/statements  of 
your  choice.  (You  do  not  have  to  cover  every  question/statement  provided.)  Have 
each  child  take  turns  responding,  in  a  "go-around  the  circle"  manner.  Be  certain  to 
cover  those  questions/statements  that  pertain  to  "family"  friends.  Use  the  facilitative 
responses;  especially  be  aware  of  the  opportunity  to  link  or  pair  the  participants' 
responses.  Simple  acknowledge  is  also  important.  Remember  to  have  the  partici- 
pants "tune  in"  to  one  another  and  to  ask  one  another  appropriate  open-ended 
questions  from  time  to  time. 


1 .  Have  each  participant  give  his/her  definition  of  a  friendship.  Remember, 
anyone  may  pass  but  always  come  back  to  them  for  a  response. 

2.  Complete  the  statement,  friendship  is. . . . 

3.  Have  each  participant  give  three  qualities  they  like  in  a  friend  (you  might 
want  to  have  someone  write  these  on  the  board  as  they  are  given).  Be  sure  to  go 
over  the  fact  that  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  call  a  good  friend  when  you  are  scared, 
sad,  hurt,  or  feeling  bad.  Do  they  have  such  a  friend  and  do  they  know  their 
phone  number? 

4.  Give  three  qualities  that  you  possess  that  make  people  want  to  be  your 
friend.  If  you  were  wearing  a  button,  what  would  be  on  the  button  about 
you  as  a  friend?  What  are  your  hidden  strengths? 

5.  Everyone  agrees  that  it  is  also  important  for  families  to  have  friends.  Who 
are  some  friends  of  your  family  and  what  role  do  they  play?  (You  may  have 
to  prompt  some  of  the  participants  but  it  is  important  to  discuss  this  with  these 
children;  i.e.,  the  church,  policemen,  school  guidance  counselor,  teacher,  certain 
agencies). 
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6.  Think  of  a  friend  that  your  family  used  to  have  (i.e.  Minster,  neighbor,  etc.) 
but  no  longer  have  as  a  friend.  What  happened  to  cause  the  breakup  of  the 
friendship?  (As  you  know,  these  families  are  often  isolated  and  may 
purposefully  avoid  making  and  keeping  friends.) 

7.  Ask  each  participant  to  give  a  problematic  situation  involving  a  friendship 
that  has  made  him/her  angry,  frustrated,  sad,  jealous,  disappointed,  or 
bored.  Ask  them  to  use  fictitious  names  (you  might  have  them  place  these  in 
writing,  place  in  a  box,  and  have  participants  draw  one  out  of  the  box  and  role 
play  the  situation). 

8.  Some  families  have  many  friends,  make  friends  easily  and  keep  their 
friends,  some  do  not.  What  do  you  think  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
families?  (Be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  children's  families  will 
have  lost  friends  or  have  isolated  themselves  from  former  friends.) 

9.  Assume  you've  been  asked  to  make  a  "For  Sale"  sign/ad  where  you  are 
selling  yourself  as  a  friend.  What  would  your  ad  say?  (Fun,  loyal, 
guaranteed  for  many  years,  etc.) 

10.  How  do  you  protect  yourself  from  being  wounded  by  a  so-called  friend? 

1 1 .  How  do  you  keep  from  choosing  the  wrong  friends  (discuss  peer  groups, 
gangs). 

12.  How  is  a  friend  like  an  apple?  Does  the  outside  appearance  affect  the  inside 
quality? 

13.  What  does  the  statement,  "Candy  friends  are  easily  bought." 

14.  If  you  were  blind,  what  would  you  "look"  for  in  a  friend? 

15.  How  do  your  friends  differ  as  your  activities  change? 

16.  A  good  foundation  is  needed  to  build  a  solid  house.  How  does  this  apply  to 
friendships? 

Next,  break  the  participants  into  small  groups,  give  each  participant  a  copy  of  the 
"Friendship  Related  Quotes"  handout,  and  ask  them  to  match  the  quotes  with  the 
endings  and  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  their  "matches"  with  the  whole  group.  After 
about  1 0  minutes,  have  the  participants  return  to  the  larger  group  for  a  closing 
discussion  regarding  the  worksheet. 
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NOTE:  For  younger  children,  have  them  form  a  group  with  a  facilitator  at  a 
table. 

Have  the  children  draw  what  a  good  friend  looks  like  and  explain  the  drawing  to  the 
rest  of  the  group. 

Ask  them  what  they  can  do  with  a  good  friend  (provide  examples,  if  necessary,  such 
as,  go  to  the  movies,  have  lunch,  tell  secrets,  ride  bikes,  etc.). 

Ask  them  if  their  family  has  good  friends.  Help  them  see  that  their  family  can  have 
friends,  like  neighbors,  police,  firemen,  etc. 

CLOSURE:  Close  with  a  summary  discussion  of  today's  activity  and  ask  for  a  final  group 

consensus  of  a  list  of  important  qualities  in  both  individual  and  family  friends. 
Remember  to  stress  the  importance  of  inner  qualities  as  opposed  to  outer 
appearances. 

FREE  PLAY  (10  -  20  minutes): 

Facilitators  allow  the  children  to  choose  from  available  activities,  such  as  coloring,  playing  board  games, 
playing  with  other  available  toys,  or  engaging  in  an  activity  presented  by  facilitators  to  meet  needs  that 
have  come  up  during  the  session. 
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Friendship  Related  Quotes 


Match  the  beginning  portion  of  each  quote  given  below  to  the  ending  of  your  choice.  Place  the 
appropriate  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  space  following  each  beginning  quote  or  simply  connect 
the  two  by  pencil.  Your  group  should  be  prepared  to  talk  about  your  selection  of  "endings." 


1 .  "People  are  lonely  _ 

2.  "There  is  no  desert 


3.  "With  friends  such  as  these . 

4.  "No  man 


5.  "A  true  friend  will  see  you  through . 

6.  "A  friendless  man  is 


7.  "A  friend  is  not  a  shadow 


8.  "A  torn  jacket  is  soon  mended, . 


9.  "Friendship  is  a  creature  formed . 

10.  "Fate  makes  our  relatives; 


11.  "No  man  is  the  whole  of  himself; 


a.  like  being  friendless." 

b.  is  an  island." 

c.  like  a  right  hand  without  a  left." 

d.  because  they  build  walls  instead  of  bridges." 

e.  that  is  present  only  when  the  sun  shines." 

f.  but  hard  words  bruise  the  heart  of  a  child." 

g.  who  needs  enemies?" 

h.  when  others  see  you  as  being  through." 
i.  for  a  companionship,  not  a  herd." 
j.  his  friends  are  the  rest  of  him." 
k.  choice  makes  our  friends." 
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RSVP  CHILDREN'S  RETROSPECTIVE  ASSESSMENT  (Optional) 

DIRECTIONS:  Facilitators,  please  read  the  statements  below  aloud  to  the  children  and  assist  each  one 
as  needed.  The  first  eleven  items  require  a  two  stage  process.  STAGE  I:   1)  Carefully  read  each 
statement  to  the  children,  2)  Ask  them  to  rate  each  statement  as  it  relates  to  them  "NOW"  (at  the 
conclusion  of  the  RSVP  Program)  by  placing  an  "x"  somewhere  on  the  first  line  to  the  right  of  each 
(l=Very  Low  and  7- Very  High).  STAGE  II:   1)  Now  read  each  statement  again  and  ask  them  to  think 
back  to  when  they  first  started  coming  to  the  RSVP  program  and  to  "rate  yourself  again  on  each 
statement  as  it  applied  to  you  "THEN"  by  placing  an  "x"  on  the  second  line  to  the  right  of  each 
statement."  If  a  statement  does  not  apply  to  them,  they  should  circle  "NA."  Tell  them  that  their 
answers  will  not  be  shared  with  their  parents  or  anyone  else. 


(NA  =  Does  Not  Apply) 

NA        1 .    Talking  about  my 

thoughts  and  feelings. 


Very  Low 

NOW 

THEN 


In  Between 


Very  High 


NA        2.  Being  afraid  at  home. 


NOW_ 
THEN 


NA        3.  Accepting  responsibility 
for  my  behavior. 


NOW_ 
THEN 


NA        4.  Controlling  my  anger. 


NOW_ 
THEN 


NA        5.  Solving  my  personal 
conflicts. 


NOW_ 
THEN. 


NA        6.    Feeling  safe  at  home. 


NOW_ 
THEN 


NA        7.  Worrying  about  stuff. 


NOW_ 

THEN 


NA        8.  Liking  myself  as  a 
person. 


NOW_ 
THEN 


NA        9.  Causing  the  violence 
at  home. 


NOW_ 
THEN 


NA        10.  Feeling  guilty  about 


NOW_ 
THEN 
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The  following  four  items  require  the  children  to  write  a  number  (or  an  estimate)  on  the  blank  line 
next  to  each  one.  Read  each  one  aloud  and  say,  "If  your  response  is  none,  place  a  "O"  on  the  line 
to  the  right  of  the  statement  or  circle  NA. 


SINCE  (date  RSVP  began):  NUMBER? 

NA        11.  The  number  of  violent  incidents  (hitting,  

pushing,  shoving,  etc.)  I  saw  but  didn't  do. 

NA        12.  The  number  of  violent  incidents  (hitting,  

pushing,  shoving,  etc.)  that  I  started. . . . 

NA        13.  The  number  of  times  I  lost  my  temper  and  

got  real  mad  at  someone. . . . 

NA        14.  The  number  of  times  I  yelled  real  loud  

at  someone. . . . 


15.  The  thing  I  liked  best  about  participating  in  the  RSVP  program  is  . 
(write  or  draw  a  picture): 


16.  The  thing  I  liked  least  about  the  RSVP  program  is. 
(write  or  draw  a  picture) 


17.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  (or  draw  a  picture)  about  RSVP,  write  it  on  the  back  of 
this  sheet.  Thank  you  for  participating  in  the  RSVP  program. 


APPENDIX  B 
RESEARCH  LETTERS 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

'FLORIDA 


itional  Review  Board 

August  6,  1997 
TO: 


98A  Psychology  Bldg. 

PO  Box  112250 

Gainesville,  FL  32611-2250 

(352)  392-0433 

Fax  (352)  392-0433 


Ms.  Pamela  R.  Paris 
1215  NRN 


FROM:  C.  Michael  Levy,  Chair, 

University  of  Florida  Institi 
Review  Board 


SUBJECT:      Approval  of  Project  §  97.443 

Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP) 

(see  also  96.469) 

Funding:   Jesse  Ball  duPont  Foundation 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional 
Review  Board  has  recommended  the  approval  of  this  project.   The  Board 
concluded  that  participants  will  not  be  placed  at  more  than  minimal  risk  in 
this  research.   Given  your  protocol  it  is  essential  that  you  obtain  signed 
documentation  of  informed  consent  from  each  participant.   Enclosed  is  the 
dated,  IRB-approved  informed  consent  to  be  used  when  recruiting  participants 
for  this  research. 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  changes  in  this  protocol,  you  must  disclose  your 
plans  before  you  implement  them  so  that  the  Board  can  assess  their  impact 
on  your  project.   In  addition,  you  must  report  to  the  Board  any  unexpected 
complications  arising  from  the  project  which  affect  your  participants. 

If  you  have  not  completed  this  project  by  August  5,  1998,  please  telephone 
our  office  (392-0433)  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a  renewal. 

It  is  important  that  you  keep  your  Department  Chair  informed  about  the  status 
of  this  research. 


CML/h2 

cc:    Vice  President  for  Research 
Dr.  Joe  Wittmer 
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Equal  Opportunity  /  Affirmative  Action  Institution 


&  UNIVERSITY  OF 
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rtment  of  Counselor  Education 
ge  of  Education 


Dear  Potential  Participant: 


1215  Norman  Hall 

PO  Box  117046 

Gainesville,  FL  32611-7046 

Office:  (352)  392-0731 

Fax:  (352)  846-2697 

This  letter  is  to  inform  you  about  a  research  program  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Florida,  Counselor  Education  Department.  This  program  is  sponsored  by  a  grant  from  the 
Jessie  Ball  DuPont  Foundation  and  is  being  offered  to  families  in  which  the  adult  male 
partner  has  completed  the  26-week  Batterers  Intervention  program  and  the  family  has 
decided  to  stay  together.  We  would  like  to  consider  your  family  for  participation  in  this 
program. 

This  educational  research  program  is  17  weeks  long,  and  is  entitled  "Responsible  Steps 
Toward  Violence  Prevention."  It  focuses  on  family  functioning,  communication,  and 
behavior,  with  the  goal  of  strengthening  the  family  as  a  whole.  Both  adult  members  of  the 
family  are  being  invited  to  participate,  along  with  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12. 
Program  sessions  will  be  once  a  week  for  17  weeks.  Adults  and  children  will  be  asked  to 
complete  assessments  at  the  start  and  end  of  the  program  to  help  us  evaluate  our  program. 
Information  provided  by  participants  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by 
law. 

We  would  like  to  invite  you  to  participate  in  the  screening  process  for  this  program. 
This  would  involve  an  initial  interview  with  the  adult  male  who  has  completed  the  26-week 
batterers  program,  the  adult  female  partner,  and  the  eligible  children. 

After  the  screening  process,  you  will  be  notified  if  you  are  a  candidate  to  participate  in 
the  program.  There  is  no  penalty  if  you  choose  not  to  participate.  If  you  do  choose  to 
participate,  each  adult  participant  will  receive  $13  per  person  per  session  for  each  session 
attended.  In  addition,  each  adult  who  attends  all  17  sessions  will  be  paid  an  additional  $35, 
for  a  maximum  compensation  of  $5 12  per  family.  Participants  will  receive  no 
compensation  for  sessions  they  do  not  attend.  Participating  children  will  receive 
compensation  in  the  form  of  weekly  prizes  such  as  stickers,  pencils,  and  booklets  based  on 
weekly  topics  covered  during  the  sessions. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  the  screening  process,  please  contact  Dr.  Tom 
Summers  at  376-4500  or  Pam  Paris  at  376-9776  from  3:00  until  6:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  only.  Please  leave  your  name  and  number  on  the  message  phone  and  we 
will contact  you  to  set  up  an  interview.  We  must  hear  from  you  by  in 

order  to  consider  you  for  participation. 

We  hope  you  will  consider  this  opportunity  to  be  interviewed  for  participation  in  the 
program. 

Sincerely, 


Joe  Wittmer,  Ph.D. 

Distinguished  Service  Professor  and 

Project  Supervisor 


Pamela  Paris,  Ed.S. 
Principal  Investigator 


Thomas  Summers,  Ed.D. 
Program  Consultant 


Approved  by  the 

University  of  Florida 

Institutional  Review  Board 

(IRB  02)  for  use  through 

AUG   D  ■■   '898 
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INFORMED  CONSENT 
Project  Title:  RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  (RSVP) 

Dear  Participant: 

I  am  a  student  researcher  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  ot  Florida.  My  faculty 
supervisor  is  Dr.  Joe  Wittmer.  I  am  conducting  a  study  on  violence  prevention  education  for  families 
involved  in  domestic  violence.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  a  17- 
week  educational  program  for  families  who  have  been  involved  in  domestic  violence. 

What  you  will  be  asked  to  do  in  the  study:  You,  your  mate,  and  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  12  years  old  living  with  you  at  home  will  be  asked  to  participate  in  a  program  entitled 
Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP).  This  is  an  educational  program  that  will 
meet  once  a  week  for  1 7  weeks  in  a  classroom  at  a  local  school  from  7:00pm  until  8:30pm.  Each 
session  is  90  minutes  long  and  will  involve  the  participation  of  yourself,  your  mate,  and  your  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  who  are  living  with  you  at  home.  You  and  your  mate  will  be  asked  to 
meet  once  each  week  for  1 7  weeks,  with  a  group  of  adults  from  7  similar  families  who  have  also 
agreed  to  participate.  Your  children  will  be  asked  to  meet  in  a  children's  group  with  adult  supervision, 
in  a  separate  room  at  the  same  time  and  location  as  the  adult  group,  and  they  will  periodically  join  the 
adult  group. 

During  each  weekly  session  in  the  adult  group,  you  and  your  mate  will  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  short 
presentation  by  the  group  leaders,  then  you  and  your  mate  will  be  asked  to  respond  to  the 
presentation  by  participating  in  a  verbal  or  written  activity.  The  presentations  will  focus  on  family 
functioning  and  domestic  violence  prevention.  The  children's  group  will  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  adult  group,  with  a  short  presentation  by  the  children's  group  leaders,  and  activities  in 
which  the  children  will  be  asked  to  participate.  To  protect  your  privacy,  confidentiality  among  group 
members  will  be  required.  During  the  first  and  last  sessions,  you,  your  mate,  and  your  participating 
children  will  be  asked  to  complete  some  assessment  instruments.  Your  name,  your  mate's  name 
and  your  children's  names  or  other  personal  identification  will  not  be  required  on  the  instruments; 
you,  your  mate,  and  your  children  do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  I 
want  to  use  the  data  to  benefit  other  families  who  have  been  involved  in  domestic  violence,  and  to 
benefit  the  counselors  who  help  them.  Data  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law. 
By  signing  this  letter,  you  are  giving  me  permission  to  collect  the  data  mentioned  above  and  to 
report  the  results  at  conferences  and  in  published  monographs  and  reports. 

Risks:  There  are  no  inherent  risks  for  your  participation  in  the  study.  However,  since  it  is  known 
that  your  family  has  experienced  domestic  violence,  the  possibility  of  future  incidents  must  be 
acknowledged.  Therefore,  you  and  your  mate  will  be  asked  to  sign  a  Statement  of  Commitment  to 
remain  violence  free  during  the  course  of  the  program.  Neither  law  enforcement  services  nor  crisis 
intervention  services  crucial  to  the  safety  of  family  members  will  be  withheld  during  your  participation 
in  the  program.  In  fact,  information  regarding  these  services  and  how  to  use  them  is  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

If  you  or  your  participating  child(ren)  are  injured  during  this  study  as  a  result  of  the  negligence  of  the 
principal  investigator,  the  University  of  Florida,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the 
State  of  Florida  shall  be  liable  only  as  provided  by  law.  You  may  seek  appropriate  compensation  for 
injury  by  contacting  the  Insurance  Coordinator  at  316  Stadium,  University  of  Florida,  (352)  392- 
2556. 

Benefits/Compensation:  This  program  can  help  you  understand  the  impact  of  domestic 
violence  on  you  and  all  members  of  your  family,  and  provide  you  with  skills  to  help  your  family 
become  closer,  stronger,  and  free  of  violence.  This  program  will  also  provide  you  with  information 
regarding  community  services  and  agencies  available  to  support  you  and  your  family  in  many  ways. 


Approved  by  the 

University  of  Florida 

Institutional  Review  Board 

(IRe  02)  fo'  use  through 

1        mV,  ,i  5  1998 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  -  RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

Compensation  (or  your  participation  in  the  program  will  be  a  maximum  of  $512  per  family, 
distributed  at  $13  per  adult  per  session  for  17  sessions  with  an  additional  $35  paid  to  each  adult 
who  attends  all  17  sessions.  You  will  be  compensated  for  the  sessions  you  attend.  You  will  not  be 
compensated  for  sessions  you  do  not  attend.  Participating  children  will  be  compensated  for  the 
sessions  they  attend  in  the  form  of  weekly  prizes  such  as  stickers,  pencils,  and  booklets  related  to 
the  weekly  topic. 

Confidentiality:  Your  identity  and  the  identity  of  participating  children  will  be  kept  confidential 
to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  Your  assessment  information  and  the  assessment  information  of 
your  participating  children  will  be  assigned  code  numbers.  The  list  connecting  your  name  and 
your  children's  names  to  these  numbers  will  be  kept  in  a  locked  file  in  my  faculty  supervisor's 
office.  When  the  study  is  completed  and  the  data  have  been  analyzed,  the  list  will  be  destroyed. 
Neither  your  name  nor  any  of  your  family  members'  names  will  be  used  in  any  report. 

Voluntary  participation:  Your  participation  in  this  study  is  completely  voluntary.  There  is  no 
penalty  for  not  participating.  Your  child(ren)'s  participation  is  completely  voluntary;  and  there  is  no 
penalty  if  they  do  not  participate. 

Right  to  withdraw  from  the  study:  You  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  study  at  any  time 
without  consequence.  You  also  have  the  right  to  withdraw  your  child(ren)'s  participation  in  the 
study  at  any  time  without  consequence.  Your  child(ren)  also  have  the  right  to  withdraw  their 
participation  at  any  time  without  consequence. 

Whom  to  contact  if  you  have  questions  about  the  study:  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  this  program  or  procedures  for  data  collection  please  contact  Pam  Paris  at  376-9776.1  will 
be  happy  to  provide  you  with  a  summary  of  the  results  of  my  study  when  completed. 

Whom  to  contact  about  your  rights  in  the  study:  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
rights  of  research  participants,  you  can  contact  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board 
Office,  P.O.  Box  1 1 2250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1 . 

Please  sign  on  page  3  and  return  one  copy  of  all  3  pages  of  this  letter  to  Pamela  Paris.  A 
second  copy  is  for  your  records. 

Thank  you, 

Pamela  Paris,  Principal  Investigator 


Approved  by  the 

University  of  Florida 

Institutional  Review  Board 

(IRB  02)  for  use  through 

AUG  0  5  1998 
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INFORMED  CONSENT  -  RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

Agreement:  I  have  read  the  procedures  described  on  pages  1  and  2  of  this  Informed  Consent 
letter.  I  voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  the  Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention 
program,  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this  description. 

Please  check  all  that  apply: 

FOR  ADULT  PARTICIPANTS  IN  SAME  FAMILY: 

[    ]  I  voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  this  study.   [     ]  I  voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  this  study. 


Signature  of  participant  date  Signature  of  participant  date 

FOR  ADULT  PARTICIPANTS   WITH  ELIGIBLE   CHILDREN: 
Please  check  all  that  apply: 

[     ]  I  voluntarily  agree  to  allow  my  eligible  child(ren)  listed  here  to  participate  in  this  study: 

[    ]  I  do  npj  wish  to  allow  my  eligible  child(ren)  listed  here  to  participate  in  this  study: 


Signature  of  participant/biological  parent    date  Signature  of  2nd  parent/witness      date 


Signature  of  participant/nonbiological  parent       date 


Approved  by  the 

University  of  Florida 

Institutional  Review  Board 

(IRB  02)  for  use  through 

AUG   0  5  1998 
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RESPONSIBLE    STEPS    TOWARD    VIOLENCE     PREVENTION 

ASSENT    SCRIPT 

CHILDREN    6    TO    8    YEARS    OLD 


Hello , 

My  name  is  Pam  Paris  and  I  go  to  school  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  join  a  group  of  other  children  your  age  who  come  from  families  where 
parents  sometimes  argue  and  fight.  You  don't  have  to  join  if  you  don't  want  to.  And  you  won't 
get  in  trouble  if  you  decide  you  don't  want  to  come.  This  group  will  meet  on  Tuesday  (or 
Thursday)  nights  for  17  weeks  in  a  classroom  at  P.K.  Yonge  School.  I  talked  to  your  parents  and 
they  said  it  is  fine  with  them  for  you  to  come  to  the  children's  group.  Your  parents  will  be  in  a 
group  on  Tuesday  (or  Thursday)  nights  at  the  same  time,  so  you  can  come  with  them.  Your 
parents  will  meet  in  one  room  with  14  other  parents  and  you  will  meet  with  a  group  of  children 
in  another  room  close  by.  The  groups  will  meet  for  90  minutes  each  time. 

In  the  children's  group  you  would  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  teacher  explain  different  things  about 
families  and  children  and  how  to  stay  safe  at  home,  especially  when  your  parents  are  fighting. 
Then  you  will  have  a  chance  to  do  different  things  like  talk  to  the  other  children,  or  color,  or 
draw  something  that  the  teacher  suggests,  if  you  want  to.  You  will  also  get  to  take  home  some  of 
the  things  you  create  in  the  group. 

Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Would  you  like  to  participate  in  the  children's  group? 

[Note:  two  assent  scripts  were  originally  created  for  use  in  the  study,  findings  are  discussed  in 
terms  of  one  group  of  four  children  ages  7  through  12  years  old.] 
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RESPONSIBLE     STEPS     TOWARD     VIOLENCE     PREVENTION 

ASSENT     SCRIPT 

CHILDREN     9     TO     12     YEARS     OLD 


Hello , 

My  name  is  Pam  Paris  and  I  go  to  school  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  join  a  group  of  other  children  your  age  who  come  from  families  where 
parents  sometimes  argue  and  fight.  You  don't  have  to  join  if  you  don't  want  to.  And  you  won't 
get  in  trouble  if  you  decide  you  don't  want  to  come.  This  group  will  meet  on  Tuesday  (or 
Thursday)  nights  for  1 7  weeks  in  a  classroom  at  P.K.  Yonge  School.  I  talked  to  your  parents  and 
they  said  it  is  fine  with  them  for  you  to  come  to  the  children's  group.  Your  parents  will  be  in  a 
group  on  Tuesday  (or  Thursday)  nights  at  the  same  time,  so  you  can  come  with  them.  Your 
parents  will  meet  in  one  room  with  14  other  parents  and  you  will  meet  with  a  group  of  children 
in  another  room  close  by.  The  groups  will  meet  for  90  minutes  each  time. 

In  the  children's  group  you  would  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  teacher  explain  different  things  about 
families  and  children  and  how  to  stay  safe  at  home,  especially  when  your  parents  are  fighting. 
Then  you  will  have  a  chance  to  participate  in  activities  designed  to  help  you  understand  your 
family  better  and  to  get  to  know  other  members  of  the  group.  You  will  have  the  chance  draw  or 
write  or  talk  with  other  children  depending  on  what  the  teacher  plans.  You  will  also  get  to  take 
home  some  of  the  things  you  create  in  the  group. 

Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Would  you  like  to  participate  in  the  children's  group? 

[Note:  two  assent  scripts  were  originally  created  for  use  in  the  study,  findings  are  discussed  in 
terms  of  one  group  of  four  children  ages  7  through  12  years  old.] 


APPENDIX  C 
FACILITATOR  TRAINING  WORKSHOP  AGENDA 


RESPONSIBLE  STEPS  TOWARD  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  (RSVP) 

FACILITATOR  TRAINING  WORKSHOP 

September  16, 1997 

A.  Overview  of  RSVP  Program— Adults 

1 .  Topics  to  be  covered 

2.  Format  of  sessions: 

a.  RSVP  Step 

b.  Activity 

c.  Closure 

3.  Structure  of  weekly,  90-minute  sessions 

a.  RSVP  Step  -  single  gender  groups  (20  -  30  minutes) 

1 )  Male  facilitators  meet  with  men 

2)  Female  faciliators  meet  with  women 

b.  Activity 

1 )  Large  group  comes  together  for  topic  of  the  week  (10  minutes)  (all  facilitators  join  large 
group) 

2)  Remain  in  large  group  or  breakout  groups  (structure  depends  on  the  topic/activity) 
(50  minutes)  (male/female  facilitator  teams) 

c.  Closure  -  large  group  comes  together  with  children  for  dismissal 

4.  Children's  RSVP  Program  has  same  format,  except  that  they  will  more  often  remain  in  one  group 
(rather  than  breakouts)  for  the  entire  session. 

5.  Facilitators  meet  at  9  PM  after  weekly  session  for  supervision  and  to  receive  the  next  week's 
topic  outline. 

6.  Sample  sessions  (RSVP  Steps,  Activity,  Adult/Children) 

B.  Screening  Interviews:  9/23  &  9/25  beginning  at  7:00  PM 

1.  Samples  of  paperwork 

2.  Power  of  Observation 

C.  Week  1:  Pre-Testing  on  Thursday,  October  2nd  7:30  -  9:00  PM 

1 .  Monitor  testing 

2.  Receive/review 

D.  Week  2:  Understanding  Violence  on  Tues  10/7  and  Thurs  10/9;  7:30  PM  to  9:00  PM 

E.  Facilitative  Model  for  Educational  Groups 

F.  Documentary/Discussion 

1 .  Characteristics  of  Batterers 

2.  Characteristics  of  Battered  Women 

3.  Children  who  Witness  Violence 

4.  Power  &  Control  Wheel 
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APPENDIX  D 
FOCUS  GROUP  INTERVIEW  GUIDES 


RSVP  PROGRAM 
FOCUS  GROUP  INTERVIEW  GUIDES 

FOCUS  GROUP  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 
FOR  ADULT  PARTICIPANTS 

PLEASE  CHECK:    MALE FEMALE 

DATE 

Please  think  about  tonight's  RSVP  session  and  then  respond  briefly  to  the  three  questions  below: 
What  single  most  important  thing  did  you  learn  from  this  session?  Explain  briefly. 


Reflecting  on  your  own  current  family  circumstances  and  why  you're  here,  what  was  there  in  this 
session  that  you  think  would  not  "work"  in  your  own  personal  situation?  Explain  briefly. 


Overall,  how  could  this  session  be  improved? 
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RSVP  PROGRAM 

FOCUS  GROUP  INTERVIEW  GUIDE: 

FOR  ADULT  FACILITATORS 


PLEASE  CHECK:    MALE FEMALE 

DATE 

Please  think  about  tonight's  RSVP  session  and  then  respond  briefly  to  the  three 
questions  below: 

What  single  most  important  thing  do  you  think  adult  participants  learned  from  this 
session?  Explain  briefly. 


Reflecting  on  your  understanding  of  participants'  family  circumstances  and  why 
they  are  here,  what  was  there  in  this  session  that  you  think  would  not  "work"  for 
many  of  the  adult  participants?  Explain  briefly. 


Overall,  how  could  this  session  be  improved? 
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RSVP  PROGRAM 
FOCUS  GROUP  INTERVIEW  GUIDE: 

FOR  CHILDREN'S  FACILITATORS 


PLEASE  CHECK:   MALE FEMALE_ 

DATE  


Please  think  about  tonight's  RSVP  session  and  then  respond  briefly  to  the  three  questions  below: 


What  single  most  important  thing  do  you  think  child  participants  learned  from  this  session? 
Explain  briefly. 


Reflecting  on  your  understanding  of  participants'  family  circumstances  and  why  they  are  here, 
what  was  there  in  this  session  that  you  think  would  not  "work"  for  many  of  the  child 
participants?  Explain  briefly. 


Overall,  how  could  this  session  be  improved? 


APPENDIX  E 
PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORMS 


PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORMS 

April  24, 1998 

Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP) 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORM  FOR  EXPERT 

BATTERERS  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  (BIP)  PROVIDERS 

(Preliminary  Session  A: 
Screening  Session  for  Adult  Couples) 

Directions:  Please  evaluate  the  RSVP  Preliminary  Session  A  -  Screening  Session  for  Adult  Couples  using  the 
following  criteria.  Comments/suggestions  will  be  very  helpful.   Thanks. 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


1.    Appropriateness  for  population: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


2.    General  Content  of  the  forms: 

Comments/suggestions: 


(continued) 
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3.     Practicality: 

Comments/suggestions: 
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Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


4.    Harmony  with  rest  of  RSVP  Program: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


5.    Clarity  of  directions/instructions: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Additional  Comments  and  Suggestions: 


(Continue  on  back  if  necessary) 
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April  24,  1998 


Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP) 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORM  FOR  EXPERT 

BATTERERS  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  (BIP)  PROVIDERS 

(Preliminary  Session  B: 
(Introduction  &  Orientation  for  Adults  &  Children) 

Directions:  Please  evaluate  the  RSVP  Preliminary  Session  B  using  the  following  criteria.  Comments/suggestions 
will  be  very  helpful.   Thanks. 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


1.     Appropriateness  for  population: 

Comments/suggestions: 


2.     General  content  of  session: 

Comments/suggestions: 


3.     Practicality: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


(continued) 
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Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 


4.    Harmony  with  rest  of  RSVP  Program: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 


5.    Clarity  of  directions/instructions: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Additional  Comments  and  Suggestions: 


(Continue  on  back  if  necessary) 


Step  #:. 
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April  24,  1998 

Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP) 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORM  FOR  EXPERT 

BATTERERS  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  (BIP)  PROVIDERS 

(RSVP  STEPS) 
Adult  Program  -  Female 

.  RSVP  Step  -  Female 


Directions:  Please  evaluate  the  RSVP  Step  -  Female  using  the  following  criteria.  Comments/suggestions  will  be 
very  helpful.   Thanks. 

Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 

1.    Appropriateness  for  population: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair  Good 


Excellent 


2.    Content  of  specific  Step: 

Comments/suggestions: 


3.    Practicality: 

Comments/suggestions:  _ 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


(continued) 
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Poor          Fair         Good          Excellent 
4.    Harmony  with  rest  of  RSVP  Program:  

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor  Fair         Good  Excellent 


5.    Suggestions  given  for  Facilitator: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Additional  Comments  and  Suggestions: 


(Continue  on  back  if  necessary) 


Step  ft:_ 
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April  24,  1998 

Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP) 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORM  FOR  EXPERT 

BATTERERS  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  (BIP)  PROVIDERS 

(RSVP  STEPS) 
Adult  Program  -  Male 

_  RSVP  Step  -  Male 


Directions:  Please  evaluate  the  RSVP  Step  -  Male  using  the  following  criteria.  Comments/suggestions  will  be  very 
helpful.   Thanks. 

Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 

1.     Appropriateness  for  population: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


2.    Content  of  specific  Step: 

Comments/suggestions: 


3.    Practicality: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


(continued) 
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Poor          Fair         Good          Excellent 
4.    Harmony  with  rest  of  RSVP  Program:  

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 


5.    Suggestions  given  for  Facilitator: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Additional  Comments  and  Suggestions: . 


(Continue  on  back  if  necessary) 
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Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP) 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORM  FOR  EXPERT 

BATTERERS  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  (BIP)  PROVIDERS 

(LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY) 
Adult  Program 


_  Adult  Program 


Directions:  Please  evaluate  the  RSVP  Step  -  Female  using  the  following  criteria.  Comments/suggestions  will  be 
very  helpful.   Thanks. 

Large  Group  Activity  Title: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


1.    Appropriateness  for  population: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


2.    Clarity  of  expression: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


3.    Practicality: 

Comments/suggestions: 


(continued) 


4.    Harmony  with  rest  of  RSVP  Program: 

Comments/suggestions: 


32S 


Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 


5.    Content  of  Activity: 

Comments/suggestions:  _ 


Poor  Fair  Good 


Excellent 


Additional  Comments  and  Suggestions: 


(Continue  on  back  if  necessary) 


Step  #:. 
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Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP) 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORM  FOR  EXPERT 

BATTERERS  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  (BIP)  PROVIDERS 

(RSVP  Things  to  Remember) 
Children's  Program 

RSVP  Things  to  Remember  -  Children 


Directions:  Please  evaluate  the  RSVP  Things  to  Remember  using  the  following  criteria.  Comments/suggestions 
will  be  very  helpful.  Thanks. 


Poor 


Fair         Good 


Excellent 


1.    Appropriateness  for  population: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Poor 


Fair  Good 


Excellent 


2.    Content  of  Things  to  Remember: 

Comments/suggestions:  


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


3.    Practicality: 

Comments/suggestions: 


(continued) 
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Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 


4.    Harmony  with  rest  of  RSVP  Program: 

Comments/suggestions:  


Poor          Fair          Good           Excellent 
5.    Suggestions  given  for  Facilitator:  

Comments/suggestions:  


Additional  Comments  and  Suggestions: . 


(Continue  on  back  if  necessary) 
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Responsible  Steps  Toward  Violence  Prevention  (RSVP) 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  FORM  FOR  EXPERT 

BATTERERS  INTERVENTION  PROGRAM  (BIP)  PROVIDERS 

(LARGE  GROUP  ACTIVITY) 
Children's  Program 


Session  #: 


_  Children's  Program 


Directions:  Please  evaluate  the  RSVP  Large  Croup  Activity  (Children 's  Program)  using  the  following  criteria. 
Comments/suggestions  will  be  very  helpful   Thanks. 

Large  Group  Activity  Title: 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


1.     Appropriateness  for  population: 

Comments/suggestions:  


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


2.    Clarity  of  expression: 

Comments/suggestions:  


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


3.    Practicality: 

Comments/suggestions: 


(continued) 
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Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 

4.    Harmony  with  rest  of  RSVP  Program: 

Comments/suggestions:  


Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 


5.    Content  of  Activity: 

Comments/suggestions: 


Additional  Comments  and  Suggestions: . 


(Continue  on  back  if  necessary) 
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